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Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. Vic- 
ror Cousin. Translated by O. Wight. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1852. 


In these volumes is presented for the first time entire, in 
English dress, the second series of M. Cousin’s Lectures on 
the History of Modern Philosophy. The translation is spirited 
and faithful, and so far as such a thing is possible, it has suc- 
ceeded in anglicizing the peculiar mannerism of this most cel- 
ebrated of modern lecturers on Philosophy. M. Cousin, beyond 
any writer in his own department, wields a despotic com- 
mand of all the resources of style and language. Rich in 
thought, and luminous to a proverb in the most abstract pro- 
cesses of the understanding, he suflers no films to obscure the 
medium through which he speaks. His style shapes itself 
with an easy fluency to the varied movement of his thought,— 
falling into no misty Germanisms of phraseology, even amid 
the profoundest reaches of speculation, but everywhere clear 
and radiant with the light of his perspicacious intellect. Un- 
like most writers, in becoming diffuse in statement, he does not 
cease to be precise in meaning ; nor with him does redundancy 
beget weakness or confusion. M. Cousin’s first object, asa 
lecturer, is to communicate to other minds the results of his 
own processes of investigation; and not merely to dazzle by 
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profuse exhibitions of his resources, or to captivate by finished 
rhetorical arrangement. And yet he is eloquent, charmingly 
so. His lectures are worth reading for the glow, and elegance, 
and animated march of the style. The diction flows along 
the windings of his theme, marked as the emergency requires 
—here with a graceful mellow beauty worthy to drape the 
choicest effusions of the imagination ; and there with a muscu- 
lar vigor and stern severity which tolerate no verbal hindrance 
to the finest touches of analysis or the most intense compres- 
sion of logical formulas. 

Nor is this show of eloquence,—this ready and felicitous 
adaptation of the word to the idea, the fruit of conscious de- 
sign or studied effort. It is rather the natural and sponta- 
neous dress of the offspring of his intellect. His style is 
what it is, so lively and instinct with grace, and yet so vigor- 
ous and transparent, simply because it is the direct offshoot of 
a genuine heart-interest in the most abstruse labors of the un- 
derstanding—the warm and instant gushing forth of an irre- 
pressible enthusiasm felt for all that lies within the domain of 
philosophy. We know of no writer in this department who 
exhibits so much feeling in his thinking. M. Cousin, as he 
tracks his way through the known and the unknown of the 
shoreless regions of metaphysics, and coasts along its vast un- 
mapped continents of thought, is far from regarding his jour- 
ney as one of privation and solitude. Not a step taken but 
he perceives verdure, and fragrance, and beauty. In all his 
Jabors, whether engaged upon the mystic and involved specula- 
tions of Proclus, or tre immortal dialogues of Plato, or the cold, 
hard pages of Descartes, there is no tiring of the first impulse, 
no flagging of the original interest. They come from the 
heart, and are fed by the native bias of his intellect. Over 
the very fragments of the old philosophies—over the decayed 
and vanishing wrecks of the ancient mythologies and anthro- 
ee: and even over the muddy, confused issues of the 

indoo metaphysics—in short, over all the attempts, from first 
to last, of the human mind to solve the mysteries of its own 
being and destiny, there lingers for hima strange and fascina- 
ting interest—a very halo akin to that nameless, visionary 
glory which the imagination sees, and loves to see hovering 
over all created things, 




















“The light which is neither on land or sea, 
The consecration and the poet's dream.” 





Nor yet, when entering the dry, and to most minds verdureless 
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domain of medizval scholasticism, where the common ear 
hears only the rattle of skeletons and sapless husks, does he feel 
himself in fellowship with other than living forms whom he 
may address as acquaintances of the hour. He visits the 
fountains of the sharp, yet fruitless dialectics of Scotus Eri- 
gena and Roscelinus, of Peter Lombard and Amaury De 
Chartres, very much in the humor in which the poet fancies 
himself traveling to the top of Parnassus, or the waters of 
Helicon. And, under his guidance, we are pleased to trace 
the stream of those old, obscure, scholastic w rangles, as it flows 
on calm and full with many a turn not devoid ‘of grace, with 
many an eddy sparkling with the choicest juices of the in- 
tellect, and with many a spot along its banks, green with the 
earliest blossoming of those germs, from which have been gath- 
ered the boundless and immortal harvests of modern life and 
culture. 

In this trait of M. Cousin—this enthusiasm, this undisguis- 
ed and undisguisable love of the work—this esthetic appre- 
hension of all the problems, the efforts, and wanderings of 
philosophy, we have beyond question the secret of his won- 
derful success as the leader of the speculative intellect of 
France. Others might be named of, perhaps, equal depth and 
grasp of understanding, and equally possessed of the main re- 
quisites for interpreting and illustrating the course of modern 
philosophy ; but it would be difficult to name one who, out of 
his own resources, could so array in living beauty and fascina- 
ting ornament the cold, unseemly tenants of that abstract 
realm. 

We have spoken of M. Cousin’s wonderful success as a 
lecturer on philosophy. No intellect of the day has runa 
career of such brilliancy and triumph in this department. 
Certainly there is nothing in modern times to rival the account 

iven of the interest which his lectures inspired throughout 
Rouebe ; or that approaches the imposing splendor of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were delivered. Restored in 
1827, to the chair of philosophy, after seven years of silence 
and virtual exile, enforced by the suspicions of arbitrary pow- 
er—surrounded by the growing evidences of the genesis of 
a new school of thought, protestant at once toward the extrav- 
agances of German ‘idealism, und the gross bowing down to 
earth of the materialism of the predomin: int systems of Eng- 
land, and his own country—occupying the very position over 
which the illustrious Royer Collard had just thrown the halo 
of brilliant genius and honorable achievements,—and with Gui- 
zot, and Villemain for his associates in codrdinate branches of 
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the University—under these auspices he entered upon the 
“Course of the History of Modern Philosophy.” 

His lectures won an unexampled popularity. Crowds of 
the keenest intellects of the rising generation of France gath- 
ered round him in enthusiastic devotion. Audiences of 
two and three thousand persons pressed, day after day, into 
the great lecture-room of the Sorbonne. The daily press 
eagerly reported them as among the most exciting incidents 
of Parisian life. For anything like a parallel to the scene wit- 
nessed, we must go back to those days silvered over to the 
modern eye by the light of romance; days when the famous 
Abélard returning from the school of Corbeil, and from his 
sweeping assault upon the Realism of his master, William of 
Champeaux, entered the gates of Paris amid a retinue of dis- 
ciples, and from the cloisters of Nétre Dame, and the gardens 
of St. Geneviéve, unfolded with a sublime and captivating 
eloquence, to no less than three thousand scholars, the rival 
philosophies of his age. 

Aside from these recorded triumphs in the actual commerce 
and purveyorship of philosophic thought ; aside from his un- 
equaled popularity as the founder of a school, and the leader 
of a new era in his own land, we have abundant evidence in 
what lies patent, to every eye, on the printed page, that in as- 
suming the task of an expositor of the various philosophies of 
humanity, he made no vain or partialestimate of his powers. 
It was neither chance, nor favor, nor self-conceit, nor tempo- 
ral advantage ; nor yet any sordid lusting after a place in the 
literary annals of his country, that induced him first to choose, 
and then to persevere in the walk of philosophy. He deter- 
mined to give up to this theme all the energies and acquire- 
ments of his mind ; and his determination, we have reason to 
believe, arose from a conscientious conviction that he could 
do better service here than in any othen field. They alone, 
who are familiar with the fruits of his laborious years, can 
tell what the world would have lost; and what a waste of 
princely faculty would have been seen, had he yielded to the 
urgent temptations, so often thrown in his way, to enter upon 
the line of political promotion. 

We have spoken warmly of M. Cousin, because we admire 
his genius, and love the enthusiasm with which he has culti- 
vated his favorite department of thought. It is impossible to 
know what he is, as a man, and as a thinker, and do less. 

The grasp and acumen of his understanding; the vast ex- 
tent of his acquired resources ; the accuracy and fulness of 
his knowledge ; his subtlety and thoroughness as an analyst ; 
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his diligence as an observer of the facts of human conscious- 
ness ; his vigor and polish as a logician; his judicial fairness 
as a critic ; and running through all, the mild and animating 
fervor of a large and affectionate heart ;—these are attributes 
of character which compel the homage of minds most alien- 
ated from him by the tone and drift of his speculative theo- 
ries. Nor do we, by yielding this voluntary homage to the 
most distinguished intellect of France, intend, in the least, to 
fetter our liberty of dissenting from many of his principles ; 
or from reprobating those leading features of his system which 
he reckons the noblest fruits of his labors. 

After a few more introductory words on a point suggested 
by the times, not less than the idiosy nerasies of our author, 
we shall go on to remark upon the method and results of his 
philosophy. It cannot be doubted that, of late, feelings of 
alienation and disgust have been growing among us toward 
the French character. Generally the world had come to look, 
witha large charity, on its weaknesses and wanderings, as ex- 
hibited during the close of the last century. A disposition had 
been shown to forgive and forget those scenes of blood and 
ruin which so shocked the moral sense and social order of 
mankind ; and to look to the brighter side of the record—to 
the advantages and benefits which have been conferred, by its 
stormy and painful experience, upon other nations, and other 
schools of moral and economical science. 

But a renaissance of the revolutionary phrenzy has re- 
cently shown itself and spread over France. Though bringing 
with it less to try the sensibilities—less of terror, and death, 
and destruction—it has revealed a yet more flippant temper 
under the pressure and gloom of desperate calamities, and a 
yet more capricious instability of purpose amid exigencies de- 
manding the most immovable firmness of national resolve. 
It has done less to startle and offend the social affections, but 
more to provoke public ridicule and contempt, than the great 
revolutionary era which preceded it. Recent events have, in- 
deed, put to the test the bonds of international charity and 
respect. France has just called the world to witness a spec- 
tacle, strange in its origin, rapid in its transit, contemptible in 
its finale, and in spirit throughout, a grotesque mixture of trage- 
dy and farce, patriotism and treachery, magnanimity and mean- 
ness, devotion to freedom, and craven submissions to dar- 
ing usurpation. In a few short years, she has run through 
the whole circle of political experience and state hazards. 
Starting from the poitn of undisturbed peace and a wholesome 
civil rule, she has shot, at a bound, to the depth of social an- 
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archy ; and then, under the reaction of her own disgust and 
amazement, has leaped back and taken refuge, after many 
weak and vacillating parleys, in a despotic order, whose real 
crimes, and meannesses, and deceptions have been made ten- 
fold worse by staiking among us in the livery of an honest 
purpose, and uttering a miserable cant of reverence for law, 
and devotion to the popular will. In the same years too, she 
has challenged and received the curses of indignant virtue 
throughout Christendom, for what she has done to pollute the 
public conscience, and unsettle the distinctive sanctions of 
truth and justice. Go where we will in our own land, whose 
whole moral surface, like a vast sea, reflects every vapor of 
evil passing over it; and we find hardly less upon its great 
heart where spring the sources of its vast activities, than upon 
its farthest borders stretching into the forest solitudes of the 
West, the touch of her disastrous example and the smooth 
defilements of her gross, yet alluring literature. Nor is the 
spot to be named among us, where we can escape all contact 
with her pestilent inventions for recasting, into mixtures pala- 
table to the lusts of fallen man, the latest i issues of socialism, 
infidelity, and moral debauchery. 

The genius of propagandism belongs to France. She in- 
herits it in largest measure. She has only to think out evil 
into theories; to devise new methods of wrong doing; to hew 
open new tracks to ruin:—and straightway, by the nimble, 

transparent communicativeness of her character, they become 
the property of her neighbors. The same elements of evil 
which France will mature and spread over the world in a 
single year, might lie unheard of, unorganized, for half a 
generation, in the more stable and impassible constitutions of 
England, Germany, or Spain. We repeat, then, that recent 
occurrences have done much to inspire toward her feelings 
of alienation, not to say contempt; and to revive the yet un- 
buried prejudices generated by the excesses of the last age. 

It was, as a sharer in these i impressions, that we greeted “with 
lively pleasure the appearance in English guise of this noble 
production of her most commanding intellect. It will not be 
the least of the services rendered ‘by these volumes of M. 
Cousin, that they will call thinking men to dwell on another 
and better side of his nation’s character; and to note its 
admirable faculties for achieving the highest order of intellec- 
tual greatness. The world has seen no type of mind since 
the Athenian, so well fitted to lead and interpret the move- 
ments of cultivated intellect; and this indeed has been the 
office of the French mind in modern times. It originated and 
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fashioned the scholastic philosophy, and gave tone and direc- 
tion to the speculative tendencies of the whole medieval 
period. With a singular skill and boldness it grafted on the 
hoary trunk of patristic theology the subtle dialectics of Aris- 
totie; and furnished the metaphysical problems to whose 
solution that system, or combination of systems of revealed 
truth and syllogistic reasoning was attempted to be applied. 
In the persons of Abélard and St. Bernard,—the revived copies 
of Aristotle and Plato,—the representative organs of an inqui- 
sitive reason and a docile faith, it furnished the prototypes of 
the two opposing orders of speculative genius in all the sub- 
sequent ages. While in the labors of John Calvin—the strong- 
est intellect of the Reformation—it claims the almost exclusive 
paternity of that theological system which, to this day, under- 
lies the most enduring and consistent of all those creeds, 
which date their origin this side the sixteenth century. 

To come nearer to our own time, we know as matter of 
fact, that German philosophy, vaunting and pretentious as it 
was, on account of its vast resources; and laboriously as it 
sought to secure for itself a universal acceptance, actually lay 
for vears, as a sealed book, in the midst of the mental activity 
of Europe. And while it continued in its native isolation, the 
most it did for its own diffusion, was to scatter a few stray 
rifacimentos over France and England. But no sooner did the 
French mind come in contact with it, and master its strange 
creations, than it became at once the property of France, and 
through France, of the world. In some degree the same held 
true of the simpler and more intelligible systems of empiri- 
cism native to the English mind of ‘the seventeenth century. 
They were indebted to France for the free, full development 
which finally gave them general currency, and rendered them 
so sadly potential for evil. We might extend the remark to 
nearly all the late systems not only of philosophy, but of civil 
policy, and political economy. To reach the masses—to 
secure an operative and practical influence—to become pow- 
ers rather than abstract theories—they have been obliged to 
filter through the French genius. 

It isa strange feature of the French character that its weak- 
nesses and its virtues; its instability of purpose and its tena- 
city of habit ; its caprice and its firmness ; its provocatives of - 
ridicule and its claims to admiration, have a common source. 
They all spring from a certain genial, intensely sympathetic, 
restlessly talkative, and communicative disposition, which be- 
yond all else, individualizes the Frenchman, the world over. 
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Ardent and quick in appreciation—easily interested—ever 
desirous to place himself just where most can be felt, heard, 
and seen—of a passionate zeal for publishing and propagating 
over the widest possible surface whatever new thing comes in 
his way—the Frenchman is constitutionally fitted to mediate 
between the ideal and the actual, the theoretic and the prac- 
tical worlds. At home in both, he can readily and promptly 
interpret the one to the other. Now, it is just this wonderful 
aptitude for translating into popular forms, portable by the 
common brain, the thin abstractions of speculative systems, 
that has betrayed him into his worst aberrations, and has 
lifted him to the very eminence of human greatness. It has 
contributed to render much of the literature of France frivolous 
and contemptible, and not a little most pestilent; but all of 
it catholic in its reach and influence. Hence, as might 
be anticipated, the annals of France present a chequered ar- 
ray of the world’s best and worst men. She has fostered a 
succession of sneerers, scoffers,and skeptics who have filled 
to very repletion the most abandoned type of a purely intel- 
lectual wickedness; while at the same time she has given to 
History the most felicitous and fascinating portraitures, in 
real life, of an almost ideal Christian virtue. She has furnish- 
ed at once the worst assailants, and the ablest defenders of all 
those truths and institutions held dearest by the hearts of men. 
If she has had her Rabelais and Montaignes to drag her down 
into depravity ; she has also had her Pascals and Fenelons to 
lift her to an unearthly glory. And, in fine, it may be said of 
the French mind, that amid all its lawless and crazy vacilla- 
tions between illustrious virtues, and degrading vices—amid 
allits wanderings through opposing theories of social order and 
metaphysical science, it has vindicated for itself the possession 
of those qualities of clearness of thought, precision, and vivaci- 
ty of expression, and a certain vigorous directness of the logical 
faculty, which have enabled it, “far beyond any other nation, 
to reflect, interpret, and extend the resources of every de- 
partment of human investigation. In the genius and labors of 
M. Cousin, these qualities ‘havea living and admirable repre- 
sentative. These lectures are a voice from that noblest side 
of his nation’s life and character. They come from a source 
deeper and higher than those scenes of turbulent, revolution- 
ary capriciousness which, alternating between anarchy and 
despotism, have of late done so much to degrade and discredit 
its pretensions as the leader of European civilization. T hey 
place in the scales a worthy counterpoise. As such, we have 
welcomed these, in themselves, admirable expositions of Mod- 
ern Philosophy. 
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The term Eclecticism was given to the system of M. Cou- 
sin by no hostile criticism. It was chosen and applied by 
himself, as more nearly than any other, descriptive of its pe- 
culiar features. We shall briefly examine this system in the 
following order—its origin ; its design, embracing a considera- 
tion of its nature as a distinct method of investigation; the 
tendencies of its leading principles. 

Its origin was a sort of an historico-logical genesis—an in- 
evitable evolution from an existing state of things. It came 
in as a new and captivating expedient, in the midst of seeming- 
ly inextricable difficulties. It reared itself, as a remedy for the 
recorded failures and miserable narrowness of previous theo- 
ries; and assumed, almost unchallenged, the ability and au- 
thority to lead the exodus of the human mind, at the opening 
of the nineteenth century, out of regions of speculation parch- 
ed and impoverished by the vanishing schools of metaphysics. 
The birth of Eclecticism at once indicated, and promoted, a 
crisis in the history of philosophical science. To thinking 
minds, whose energies had been given to the solution of the 
ever-recurring problems of the sources and limits of human 
knowledge ; of the nature and destiny of rational existences, 
were presented, at the close of the last century, very many of 
the signs of an approaching revolution in philosophy, and anew 
and happier intellectual era. The reign of Condillac was 
over; the charm of his name, and the fascinations of his sys- 
tem were gone. The gross, cumbrous materialism elabora- 
ted by his keen and versatile understanding, though little 
more than the debased dilution of the empiricism of Locke; 
yet adorned with all the attractions of learning, analysis, and 
observation which could be furnished by such intellects as those 
of Helvetius, d’ Holbach, and M. Destutt de Tracy ;—this, 
as was seen by those who occupied the eminences of thought, 
was not only impotent, but dead, and actually waiting the office 
of the undertaker, to be borne from sight. The day had come 
when men would no longer receive as truth that miserable 
dictum of Locke, that “Conscience is nothing else than our 
own opinions of our own actions,” or “ that God in His om- 
nipotence might have endowed matter with the faculty of 
thought ;” nor suffer in the lecture-rooms of Universities, 
where the rising intellect was to be shaped, the repetition of 
such conjectures and hypotheses as those contained in the 
pages of Cabanis ;* in one of which, he supposes, and we may 





* Rapports du Physique et du Moral. 
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add as the legitimate corollary from the words of Locke, 
“that the brain secretes thought as the liver does bile.”” This 
kind of materialism had been, for fifty years, the dominant 
philosophy in France. Its mark was everywhere patent, not 
less upon the face of literature, and upon the highways 
of social intercourse and practical life, than upon the syste- 
matic instructions of the Academy. Its bankruptcy and dis- 
solution created an hiatus in the history of French philosophy. 
An interval of inquiry and expectancy followed upon its de- 
thronement ; and thinkers cast anxiously about for a suprema 
lex in the domain of philosophic thought. Just at this crisis, 
the pretensions of German speculation excited general atten- 
tion ; and from the diligence with which the French mind en- 
tered upon its examination, one might have imagined the time 
come when the descendants, and in no remote sense, disciples of 
Leibnitz (who has been justly styled “ the abstract ideal of the 
Teutonic soul”) were about to pay back with tenfold increase 
the talent given him by the illustrious Descartes. But the 
French mind though it studied much, and brought to bear its 
rare gifts of appreciation, really borrowed little, which it 
deemed worthy to plant in its own soil. It got on very well 
with Kant, and received as congenial teaching the results of 
his transcendental logic, so far as it was engaged in settling the 
passage from the subjective to the objective, and in defining 
the limitations of human knowledge. But with his disciples, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel—those impracticable votaries 
of the pure reason, as an absolute, impersonal faculty—those 
wild pantheistic idealists, who resolved man into God, and re- 
produced God in humanity—those sublime scoffers at the hum- 
bler processes of the logical understanding, who after abstract- 
ing one after another of the necessary conditions of thought and 
consciousness, and running along an endless chain of blind 
negations after the idea of the absolute, the infinite, as a pos- 
itive in knowledge, finally terminated with a result little else 
than a “hypostatized zero,’ and found themselves on the 
brink of the black abyss of the inane—with such intellects 
the French mind could have no fellowship, and with their 
speculations little sympathy. Fond as it was of the un- 
fettered play of the reason, it could be satisfied with no dis- 
orderly, chaotic rationalism, like that in which the extreme 
idealism of Germany sought expression ;—prone as it was 
to ballooning in the realms of intellect, it found the sphere 
of that philosophy too much one of cloud, and mist, and 
ether, to voyage far in it with comfort. 

Having thus parted with materialism—having vainly sought 
a substitute for it in the extreme spiritualism of Germany, 
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the French mind turned to the Scotch metaphysics as repre- 
sented by Reid and Stewart, whose labors, truly admirable so 
far as they went, had done much to assist in the defeat and 
overthrow of the Empiricism of Locke, the grosser Sensualism 
of Condillac, and the pretentious Ideology of Destutt de 
Tracy. For a while it reposed on the results arrived at by 
this school. Of nobler tone and more exalted aim than the 
systems just abandoned ;—less ambitious, technical, and pro- 
found, than the German speculations which had already 
inspired so decided a repugnance ;—placing the sources and 
seminal principles of knowledge in the domain of the soul, as 
well as in the region of the senses; the Scotch school utter- 
ing itself, through the elegant and fascinating expositions of 
M. Royer Collard, charmed and quite subdued, for a few 
years, the most thoughtful intellects of France. But this 
school in its time failed to satisfy. It was called to give a more 
ultimate expression of the aims and problems of philosophy, and 
to enter upon attempted solutions of questions lying below 
and beyond the reach of that faculty of common sense, on 
whose processes it mainly rested. To these tasks it was in- 
adequate, or rather it could not perform them, without parting 
with its definiteness of outline, and consistency of statement ; 
and so the same void was again disclosed in Gallic philosophy, 
which the systems of Fichte and Schelling were unable to fill. 
But two known speculative systems now remained—NSkep- 
ticism and Mysticism ;—the surrender of al] things to doubt; 
or the yielding up of the prerogatives of the reason to a pas- 
sive faith. The reception of either was impracticable ; for, 
the former had had its day of trial and had been found 
wanting, and the latter was utterly incompatible with the 
grand movement of mental independence then advancing to 
its consummation. The period was come in France when 
enough had been seen of audacious doubting, and of blind 
trusting; when the ery was ringing loudly over the land to 
be led away from alike the gloom, and blood, and sorrow of 
civil revolution; and the uncertainties and conflicts of spec- 
ulative philosophy. There was a sighing after rest; but only 
as it might be the fruit of wholesome activity. T here was a 
clamorous seeking after the repose flowing from a temper of 
belief; and yet only as it might be the result of well founded 
convictions, and of a vigorous and comprehensive exercise 
of the speculative understanding. 

Such were the circumstances under which M. Cousin rose 
to the leadership of the philosophy of France, and ushered in 
his new system of Eclecticism. The name itself was a taking 
one. Its very sound seemed to image a new catholicity in 
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the sphere of metaphysics. It was heard and repeated over 
and over by the rapt audiences who pressed, with burning 
interest, into the lecture room of its eloquent author and ex- 
pounder. Almost spontaneously a niche was hewn out in the 
Pantheon for the statue of the new genius; and his name be- 
came a household word in the cultivated circles of his coun- 
try. Aside from the special teachings of the system, there 
was about it an air of critical pretension and magnificent 
comprehensiveness, which at once delighted those whom it first 
aimed to please. It was in harmony, beyond any previous 
philosophy, with the discursive intellect of the nation. Proud 
to be regarded as the mediator between the old and the new 
order—conservatism and progress ;—eager to act as the illus- 
trator, interpreter, and fashioner of all previous theories ; and 
made doubly happy at the opportunity thus afforded to ana- 
lyze and recombine, according to laws and proportions of its 
own framing, the labors of all other schools of thought, the 
French mind greeted with the most lively satisfaction the 
publication of the Eclecticism of Cousin. 

This brings us to note the design of Eclecticism and its nature, 
as a method of investigation. The design of Eclecticism, so far 
as we can gather it from its author, is to form asort of blending 
or coalition of those leading philosophies which have succesive- 
ly occupied the attention of mankind. He would blend them, 
not by an indiscriminate fusion of all their parts; but by a 
rigid and critical separation ; by a sifting of the wheat from 
the chaff; by retaining the elements of truth, and eliminating 
the elements of error ; and finally by recombining the results of 
this process into an organized and harmonious whole. Assum- 
ing that the world has seen but four generic, radically distinct 
philosophies, viz: Sensualism, Idealism, Skepticism, and Mysti- 
cism—that these have failed in turn to satisty humanity, and 
that the source of their failure is to be found in the fact, that 
they have all been but partial and exclusive exponents of those 
integrant elements of reason or intelligence, which at once 
constitute its nature, and regulate its manifestations ;—ele- 
ments, the knowledge of which is the basis of all science, and 
the condition of any just apprehension of the history of phi- 
losophy ; assuming this, Eclecticism plants itself upon the seat 
of judgment, and metes out with a lofty complacency to each 
theory its measure of truth, and its measure of falsehood ; and 
then, as by some strange theurgic art, it so transforms and com- 
bines them, as to make all in turn the complement of each. 
Thus it fancies itself to have achieved a new and catholic 
unity in the realm of philosophy ; to have fused together, as 
parts of a common whole, the philosophy of experience and 
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the philosophy of pure reason; the truth that lay in the sen- 
sualism of Hobbes, Gassendi, and Cabanis, and the truth that 
lay in the attenuated idealism of Schelling, and Hegel. And 
yet more, to complete its design and to command success, it 
claims to have blended in harmonious proportion, the fruit of 
this cross between the senses and pure thought, gross matter 
and unmixed reason, with the joint offspring of the union of 
Skepticism and Mysticism—of the philosophy that develops 
truth out of doubt, and the philosophy that develops truth out 
of spontaneity and the broodings of an unquestioning faith. 
This is a result grand in itself, and well worthy of the passion- 
ate desire and life-long labors of a genius like Cousin. Had it 
been achieved, the empire of human thought would have 
witnessed by far the most memorable event in its annals. 
How had not the hearts of those old patriarchs of Gallic 
thought, the illustrious monk of Clairvaux, and the famous 
disciple of Roscelinus been rejoiced, could they have fore- 
seen such a conciliation of the discords and contradictions 
of rival philosophies? How had they not dropt as miserable 
and profitless jargon their laborious disputations before schools 
and ecclesiastical councils, on the point which yet divides 
the methods of human i inquiry—* an dubitando aut credendo 
ad veritatem venimus ?’ 

But pleasurable as may be the contemplation of such a re- 
sult—honorable and elevated as may be the aim of Eclecticism, 
we have yet to wait their realization. The harmonizing into 
a true unity, of the rival philosophies of the human mind, is an 
event we may well believe far distant. If possible at all, we 
should regard it as the outpost of the Millennialera. Eclecti- 
cism, so far as its published and leading idea is concerned, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce a failure. It has achieved a co- 
alition, but not a conciliation of the opposite schools of thought. 
It has united them, but only by the arbitrary bonds of theory. 
It has secured the semblance of unity, without the concord of 
a vital union ; the form of a speculative catholicity, without 
that real coinherence of the members—that living interdepen- 
dence of the parts, which are the infallible tests of all strict! 
organic products not only of nature, but of the human me 4 
There was, as we have shown, abundant reason why it should 
be popular in France. There was a vacuum in French Phi- 
losophy ; and Eclecticism rushed in to fill it. There had 
been a dethronement of the old schools; and a dominant sys- 
tem was demanded to take their place. Eclecticism rose up in 
answer tothatdemand. And moreover it was introduced and 
clothed with all the eloquence and literary attractions within 
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the ability of the best furnished, and best trained intellects to 
bestow. 

Far less smooth have been its fortunes outside the precincts 
of its birthplace. The leaders of German thought received it 
with a good-natured contempt. It scarce found a lodgment 
within the walls of Berlin, Leipsic, and Gottingen. While all 
parties agreed in their estimate of the genius and acquirement 
of its expounder, none felt themselves so poor as to stand in 
need of its assistance. The extreme idealists of the Hegelian 
type regarded it as timid, feeble, and falling far short of 
even the semblance of logical consistency. While the large 
and now rapidly increasing class of thinkers who, satisfied 
with humbler pretensions, and a more lowly walk, had retreat- 
ed from the positions of the whole Kantian school, smiled 
at it, as a scheme worthy of some philosophical Utopia. 

Though there was no reason to expect any other than a 
brilliant ‘triumph i in England, yet there it fared scarcely bet- 
ter than in Germany. Hardly had it crossed the English 
Channel, in 1829, ere it met in calm and sturdy opposition, 
the polished and granite logic of Sir William Hamilton, who 
in his prime, was without a peer among the metaphysicians of 
Great Britain. One by one he grasped the foundation-prin- 
ciples of Cousin, and, like another Samson, twisted them into 
fragments ; while the common sense of the English mind, long 
content with those limitations of human knowledge marked 
out by Reid and Stewart, wondered at, while it felt grateful 
for, the ruin he had wrought. This side the water Eclecti- 
cism has done better. It ascended to the high places, be- 
cause there was no rival system to dispute its claim. It found 
the American intellect a virgin soil; and at once succeeded 
in filling up with its own germs the fresh, genial, and unplant- 
ed furrows. Cousin has had, and stil! has a considerable 
grasp upon many of our most thoughtful minds. It would be 
easy, did our space allow, to point out his mark upon much of 
our most popular literature. In not a few of our colleges he 
virtually presides in the department of philosophy. We have 
certainly heard his voice from the chair of metaphysics in 
more than one of our most distinguished institutions. Near- 
ly the same causes which insured the general acceptance of 
his system in France, have operated in its favor here. Ex- 
ceedingly taking to the American mind, especially when ar- 
rived at the low average of its present acquirement in philos- 
ophy, have proved its showy style and dashing movement, 
its air of independence, liberality, and comprehensive- 
ness. It would seem to have been got up to order for the re- 
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publican temper. Its universal toleration of opinions, its re- 
spect, its words of compliment for all systems, happily suit 
those views of freedom so common among us, which would 
patronize, with about equal favor, all the issues of the human 
brain, for fear of strangling any. 

Be it remembered, we have spoken solely of the fortunes of 
Eclecticism, regarded as a definitely shaped system, and as 
pretending to have accomplished the blending. and concilia- 
tion of rival and discordant philosophies. “We have said 
enough at the outset to show our feeling of the merit of M. Cou- 
sin as a thinker, a critic, and an interpreter. In this capacity 
we have yielded to him a cordial admiration. We regard his 
critique on Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, as a 
masterpiece of just reasoning and careful analysis ; and as by 
far the strongest blow dealt against the whole system of ex- 
clusive Empiricism. We attach almost equal value to his ex- 
positions of Descartes, his translation ot the Dialogues of 
Plato with its elaborate commentary, and to many of his Phi- 
losophical Fragments. And as for the volumes which have 
called forth this notice, they will long be ranked, as not only 
among the ablest productions of the literature of France, but 
will be valued as containing an account of the historical devel- 
opment of the great elements of human intelligence, which the 
world of letters would be sorry to lose. It is only as a sys- 
tem maker, a fabricator of a new type of philosophy, as a 
technical Eclectic, that we refuse to tollow him; and we be- 
lieve that Eciecticism, though the favorite bantling of his ge- 
nius, may and will perish without affecting his hold on a per- 
manent and honorable fame. 

These remarks upon the reception with which this system 
has met in other countries than its own, have led us aside 
somewhat from our intended line of thought. We return now 
to the consideration of it, in its nature, its principles, and their 
tendencies. Under the first head, various objections have 
been urged against Eclecticism. It has been said that from 
the nature of truth no method of investigation can hope 
to secure new or lasting fruits, which collects its materials in 
shreds, and patches, and disjointed particles; that any such 
attempt violates all the analogies of natural growth; for when 
nature would produce a w hole, be ita plant « or a human body, 
it does not frame it by sticking a stalk in the earth, or erecting 
a spinal column, and then tacking leaves and branches to the 
one, or ribs and limbs to the other; but by developing each from 
a germ which wraps in embryo the future whole. Posvtedion 
upon these and similar analogies, it is urged that every system 
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worthy the name, or that can wield a lasting influence, must 
have some central point or seminal principle from which it is 
developed ;—a heart to generate and purify the blood circula- 
ting through it. Now, it is claimed that Eclecticism tramples 
upon this law of analogy ; that it has no such vital centre, or 
germinant principle; that it erects itself out of stray frag- 
ments and chance particles ; that it mixes up things discrepant 
and elements contradictory, borrowing a little here and a lit- 
tle there, this element from empiricism and that from ideal- 
ism or mysticism ;—in short, that it is the result of a process 
of mental agglutination, rather than a process of mental or- 
ganization. For one, we do not regard these assertions as 
touching the real weakness of this system. In the first place, 
it is assuming too much to say that Eclecticism has no central, 
germinant, and shaping principles. M. Cousin asserts what 
he considers such principles, with an earnest emphasis. No 
one that reads him can doubt that he feels the necessity of 
having such principles ; and that he regards himself as having 
satisfied that necessity. In the second place, it is certainly 
questionable whether there be anything in the nature of truth 
itself, abstractly considered, which forbids the pursuit and dis- 
covery of it in parts or particles, patches or shreds, or that 
necessitates the baselessness and essential failure of any me- 
thod thus operating. 

Truth, the object and food of reason—long has man wan- 
dered up and down the universe to find it and make it his. 
And yet, like Pilate of old, when confounded by the teachings 
of Him Who was tre Truta anv THE Lire, ever and anon, 
he utters forth the soul-cry, and it echoes through his baffled 
energies and broken hopes, “ What is Truth?” It is within 
and without us, above, around, beneath us. It underlies us 
like the earth. It bends over us like the calm heaven. It 
stretches away in mystery, and hides itself among the primal 
roots of being. And yet where on our path rests not the halo 
of its glory! Like the horizon it encircles us, and like the 
horizon its proximity is the condition of its distance, and its 
distance the condition of its proximity. Infinite, yet wearing 
finite forms ; eternal, yet speaking through perishing symbols ; 
absolutely one and identical; yet working through and mani- 
fested by a phenomenal plurality. Now, it is on the side of its 
finite shapes, its perishing symbols and phenomenal plurality, 
that human reason approaches it. Here begin its slow and te- 
dious classifications, its rudimental fashioning of laws; and 
though as by a mysterious and intuitive function—an innate, 
visionary force—it all the while spontaneously responds to the 
infinite, eternal, and absolutely identical aspect of truth, yet 
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all its real knowledge is the fruit of the laborious gathering in 
and generalizing of the particular, the special, the phenomenal, 
whether in objective life, or the life of consciousness. Truth 
cannot be spoken of as existing in fragments or patches, if by 
these we mean forms detached from any substantial unity, or 
living centre. Whatever the shapes in which it may appear, 
or be found ; however, to us, they may seem, as lost rays sev- 
ered from the parent source, or scattered leaves driven far 
from the native trunk ; yet it is only aseeming. For, through 
all the parts and particles of truth, as through all the attributes 
of God, and all the grades, and orders of creation, runs a per- 
vading affinity, a harmonizing and a unifying bond of life. 

Having premised thus much of truth in its own nature, we 
can see nothing in these premises to forbid the kind of search, 
which the view above stated so sharply reprobates. But, let 
us turn for a moment to those philosophies whose conciliation, 
Eclecticism has claimed, but alas, too soon, as the triumph of 
its labors. They are, according to Cousin, four in number, 
viz: Materialism, Spiritualistn, Skepticism, and Mysticism. 
Now each of these is the product of inquiry advancing in 
some one direction; each results from following a different 
path. Separately viewed, they are exaggerations and extreme 
developments of the modes of thought which they represent. 
Viewed together, and as modified by the mutual limitations of 
their own extremes, they combine, not perhaps, the whole 
truth; but the largest measure of truth attainable by the un- 
aided reason. Eclecticism, taken in Cousin’s sense, would 
plant itself on this broad ground; and regarding those sys- 
tems as individually imperfect, but as collectively exhaustive 
of those elements of human intelligence—to account for, de- 
velop, and ascertain whose relations and destiny is the aim of 
Philosophy, it seeks to carry out upon them that modifying 
and reciprocally complemental process, which shall fuse them 
into a magnificent unity of result. Eclecticism has then, be- 
sides claiming to be the legitimate and full expression of the 
several integrant functions of the reason, a common design, a 
central thought, which pervades its labors. But we must go 
below the surface to find it. The acorn or embryo, which it 
unfolds, is composed of what is won from the systems passing 
under its review. 

Nor can what is drawn, as being true, from amid the rejected 
parts of decomposed theories, be properly called a fragment or 
a shred ; nor will an aggregate of them, when joined with other 
similar ones, constitute an intellectual monstrosity. It is not 
allowable to figure abstract truth under an organic shape. If 
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semblances and images must be used, we should rather con- 
ceive of it, as so existing, that however diffused, scattered, and 
broken in its majestic whole, it possesses the power of con- 
necting its parts and particles, when brought together, by 
spontaneous coalition. We should imagine them as flowing 
back into one, by a Jaw analogous to that which heeps up and 
condenses along the sky, in gleaming buttress and flaming pin- 
nacle, the lingering and shadowy vapors of the night. There 
are different sorts of wholes and unities, and different laws 
and proportions bind them; and we must not forget, especial- 
ly when on a topic like this, that the laws and proportions 
which rule the growth of strictly organic forms, such as a tree 
or a human body, or a social institution, are not the laws and 
proportions which fashion and legitimate, fabrics of abstract 
truth. Truth viewed as objective to the intellect, is absolute- 
ly one ; and becomes many, only through subjective, disturb- 
ing causes. The plurality is in us; for in spite of the unific 
energy of the reason, we are incompetent to reach further 
than its phenomenal aspect. God alone, Who is truth and the 
Author of truth, can grasp it in its infinite and eternal unity. 

We see, then, nothing in the nature of the object sought for, 
which necessitates error as the result of the Eclectic method. 
It is not here that we discover the weakness of this method. 
We cannot concur with the views of those critics who start, 
from this quarter, in their onslaught upon our author. 
We go not to the nature of truth of itself, nor yet, with con- 
fidence, to the nature of M.Cousin’s design, for the vitiating 
and disturbing feature of his process; but to the nature of 
human reason—that faculty, of which Eclecticism is only one 
of a thousand instruments. Here, we find the weakness of 
the fastenings which bind the fabric, so splendidly furnished, 
and so cunningly wrought. 

No system of thought, can grasp more than the mind that 
framed it. No theory, cantravel outside the native orbit of the 
human understanding. No philosophical creed, can be exempt 
from the limitations of the agent that shaped it. Men have 
been obliged to put up with what they themselves have felt to 
be narrow philosophies, because of their own narrowness and 
feebleness, as architects and builders. The intellect, which 
elaborated this Eclectic method, no more represents, in its 
own efforts, the collected strength of all previous philosophic- 
al intellects, than the method itself represents the collective 
measure of truth contained in all previous philosophies. It 
will not be claimed for M. Cousin, that he was capable of a 
larger survey, or a profounder insight, than such minds as 
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those of Aristotle, of Descartes, and Leibnitz. He may, to 
be sure. claim to occupy a higher vantage ground,—an emi- 
nence that overlooks their labors. But the mere circumstance 
that he enjoys this broader gaze—that the several paths trav- 
eled over by the geniuses of other ages lie beneath him, isnot 
necessarily the orginator of any central, commanding canon 
of criticism,—which, ruling and classifying his gleanings from 
their labors, shall insure for his method a higher order of per- 
fection. 

The capacity to do better than others may, in part. spring 
from a knowledge of their successes and failures; but mainly 
it must come from a higher rule, a surer criterion than they 
possessed. It is of little worth to gather in, unless the process 
go on, in subordination to some given law or design. This 
we hold to be the weak point of ‘Eclecticism, viewed as the 
final fruit and permanent conciliation of all philosophies. 
The material on which it works, may be drawn from all creeds 
and theories ; but the critical canon, by which that material 
shall be fashioned into a new order, must be the product of 
something else. than the materia] fashioned. It must be the 
arbitrary rule, framed and adapted by the Eclectic himself to 
the work he has to do. So that, after all, the most vital ele- 
ment of Eclecticism proceeds from the individual thinker 
himself. The comprehensiveness of which it boasts is, in 
good part, unreal ; for it can be predicated only of the field over 
which the eye has passively traveled; and not, which is the 
material point, of the rules, or criteria by which its vision has 
been governed. 

The Eclectic method may claim some superiority, on ac- 
count of the variety and abundance of the elements which 
it aims to systematize. Aside from this, it is no better, no 
higher, more comprehensive, or truthful than other theories ; 
farther than we believe the author to excel] the illustrious think- 
ers who have gone before him, in depth of insight, power of 
analysis, and carefulness of observation. Regarded as a sys- 
tem of thought, its peculiar merit, if it have any, lies in its 
claim to be considered final and exhaustive. But this it is not. 
Its orbit is still small, compared with some vaster one be- 
yond ; its grasp still feeble, compared with that in which the 
toiling sou! of man strives to hold the problems of its own be- 
ing and destiny. If its process of investigation be a true one, 
itself will be swallowed up by it. The service it has done for 
other systems, will in turn be done to it; and, through future 
decompositions and segregations of thought, that which is 
now the basis of its durability will be the oblivious gulf where- 
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in it shall sink from among the living issues of the human in- 
tellect. 

We now proceed to note, and very briefly, the two leading 
features of M. Cousin’s system; his view of the nature and 
functions of reason; and his assertion of the absolute, the in- 
finite, as a possible positive in human knowledge. It would 
be difficult to name, which came first in the logical order of 
his thoughts—the idea of his system, or his notion of the 
powers of the reason. As he has stated them, the one pre- 
supposes the other. The assertion of a knowledge of the in- 
finite and absolute, or in other words, of the primal substance 
and originant cause—the very God of the universe—as a posi- 
tive element, an appreciable idea attainable by the human 
mind, arose by strict logical sequence from his view of the 
nature and powers of the reason. 

To enter upon these topics, at all, would be to do so at con- 
siderable length; and for this, our space is too limited. With 
regard to M. Cousin’s view of the reason, we beg to refer the 
reader to his own definitions, and expositions often and elabo- 
rately stated in these volumes, and in his Philosophical Frag- 
ments. As for the other feature of his system—the one which 
he esteems as chief among the results of his speculation, 
viz: the idea of God as a positive element of our knowledge, 
to be arrived at by a speculative process ;—a point on 
which our author has approached, without reaching, the ab- 
surdities of the wildest idealists of Germany ;—on this, all 
argumentation or analysis has been rendered needless, since 
its exhaustive discussion, and unanswerable refutation, by Sir 
William Hamilton.* ‘ 

The bearings of this system of thought are various and im- 
portant. Many of them are the same as those of a kindred, 
yet far more extravagant philosophy. We refer to that misty, 
abysmal, and arrogant spiritualism whose votaries, on both 
sides of the water, plume themselves on their exalted notions 
of human reason; and their fearlessness to grapple with the 
most sacred and mysterious questions this side of time and 
the grave, as well as beyond them. M. Cousin has encoun- 
tered much harsh and unfair criticism. He has been held up 
to reprobation for views which he has often and earnestly dis- 
claimed ; and we doubt not his opinions have, of late, obtain- 
ed a more rapid currency, because of the injustice they at 
first suffered. He has been violently denounced as a pan- 
theist, and a confounder of moral distinctions, nay, as an out 
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and out German idealist of the Hegelian school. In refuta- 
tion of the several errors implied in these charges, no writer 
of the day has uttered stronger, bolder, or more eloquent Jan- 
guage. It is possible, to be sure, that persons of an incau- 
tious and extreme turn of thought, might be prepared for pan- 
theistic doctrine, by his assertions of the impersonality of rea- 
son, of its power of mediation between the regions of spon- 
taneity and reflection, between God and man; and its prerog- 
ative, as the recipient and organ of divine inspiration. These, 
and similar expressions on other topics, for which we have 
no liking, have greatly befogged many a young brain and half 
fledged metaphy sician. T hey are not sate ; they have a peri- 
lous and audacious tone ; but the evil they may do, lies not in 
the direction of pantheism. 

As for the charge, that he has unsettled and confounded the 
distinctions of good and evil, we have not been able to discov- 
er any rational basis for it. Some of the most glowing and 
splendid passages, in his Examination of Locke’s Essay, are 
in condemnation of this error. But, it were enough to meet 
this, to know the fact that he translated Plato’s Gorgias, and 
approved its doctrine on the ultimate ground of moral obliga- 
tion. There is room enough in the speculations of M. Cousin, 
for fault-finding, and for emphatic dissent, without seizing upon 
their doubtful or praiseworthy points. A little of this room we 
now propose to occupy. Omitting all notice of the minor 
bearings, we shall briefly name the broader ones of the sys- 
tem. These range themselves, to our eye, under three heads. 
(1,) Its influence on Christian Theology considered as a dog- 
matic statement of revealed truth; (2,) its influence on the 
Christian scheme as a summary of the highest wisdom,—as enti- 
tled tothe first and absolute homage of the human mind ; and 
(3,) its bearing on the true type of human greatness, and the 
true mode of approaching it. 

(1,) Its influence on Dogmatic Theology. Nothing is bet- 
ter attested by all experience, than the facility with which 
methods in speculative philosophy, are transferred and applied 
to theological truth. Publish and popularize any mode of 
thought in the region of abstract science, and theology soon 
feels its contact and pressure. The human mind has never 
yet been over-nice, in distinguishing its methods according to 
the objects sought. Machinery, that works well in meta- 
physics or physics, it is usually inferred will work equally well 
in grinding out systems of ethics and religion. Platonism, 
Platonized the early patristic theology. The medieval theol- 
ogy became scholastic through the pressure of a speculative 
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system, taught centuries before inthe streets and gardens of 
Athens. It was little more than the voice of Aristotelian dia- 
lectics made articulate in Christian forms. And, as an instance 
of what theology may have to endure, not only from the ideas 
and categories of metaphysics, and the syllogisms of an arbitra- 
ry, artificial logic ; we would refer to the perversions of what 
is known among us as the Baconian, or Inductive Method. 
Where may their mark not be seen ? How few, even educated 
minds, will be found who can justly claim exemption from the 
influence over their moral and religious inquiries of the tacit 
admission, that the Inductive Method is as good in an ethical, 
or theological investigation, as in one whose object of search is 
a chemical affinity, or a law of gravitation? Bacon devised 
a mode of questioning material nature about its secrets. It 
succeeded ; and men without noting a change in the charac- 
ter of the thing questioned, have used the same mode to wring 
out of the moral and spiritual their mysteries. The ruinous 
results are on all sides. Religion has been perverted ; the 
Christian scheme has been tortured und twisted into shapes 
monstrous and abortive: the trustful have been made skep- 
tics, the humble have been made proud, through conceited 
notions of the power of the understanding: vicious thinking 
has been allied with good affections ; and daring, almost im- 
pious liberties have been taken with the forms and relations 
of divine verities, under pretence of the demands of fair ar- 
gument and comprehensive classification. 

Eclecticism, then as a distinct method of inquiry, will have 
an influence on theology, just as other methods have had, pro- 
— to the degree of its acceptance by the human mind. 

ts defects have been pointed out. If they were found radi- 
cally vitiating in processes turning upon metaphysical ab- 
stractions, far more so will they be found when Revealed 
truth becomes the object of thought. Here, it is not the dis- 
criminations and separations, the siftings and selections, the 
gleanings from apparent contradictions, that we dread; but 
the mixtures resulting trom them. The highest law—the for- 
mative element of these mixtures—what else can it be, from 
the very nature of the system, but the dictum of the individ- 
ual reason? And thus under the guise of a broad criticism, 
a liberal interpretation, and comprehensive summary, would 
creep in unchallenged the very animus of an odious and de- 
structive rationalism. 

Precisely in harmony with this tendency, and partly the 
fruit of its nascent power, is that feeling so often of late 
finding utterance among us—the feeling that all Creeds 
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are about equally defective, reflecting only the broken pro- 
portions of the one Revelation—that they live on, and hold 
men in their grasp, in virtue of the truth they assert, and in 
spite of the error they contain—that a day is at hand, when, 
as the fruit of a progressive Eclectic enlightenment, they will 
all be decomposed, resolved into new combinations, and com- 
pacted into a unity grand as that of God’s word itself; and, 
like that, exclusive of all falsehood and unreality. In this sen- 
timent, we detect one of the worst delusions of the age; and 
with all proper love for the beauty of the aspiration, we ear- 
nestly reprobate the form in which it appears, and the means 
which it would not hesitate to employ, to certify the reality of 
its visionary hopes. Eclecticism will pollute, before it will 
purify. It will scatter, before it will gather in; it will disin- 
tegrate, but never unify. It will mix and compound ; but never 
will it produce a harmony. Without diminishing error, it 
will increase its danger and its strength, by dividing it into 
smaller, more current, and portable parcels. The poorest eye 
never fails to tell the day from the night when the sun is up; 
but the keenest one may easily confound them, when looking 
through the soft blendings of the twilight hour. In this way 
will sharp visions, and anxious hearts, be misled by the doings 
of this system. It will shade error into colors native to 
truth ; and most gently will it be done. The dark cloud 
which straggles on after the storm, will not more softly, or less 
abruptly, melt away in the calm ether, or clothe itself in the 
gorgeous illumination of noonday. 

The world is not without actual precedent for the work it 
will do for theological truth. The records of the Alexan- 
drian Eclectic school are yet fresh, and so too is the memory of 
the confusions it wrought within the precincts of God’s Holy 
Church. Against them, toiled on even unto death, and sut- 
fered even unto blood, the most glorious of the Fathers. To 
be sure, this modern type is not precisely identical with the 
old ; but the difference is in the outer members, the similitude 
is in the organizing, the vital spirit. And, it is our belief, that 
should the new system obtain the same currency as did the 
old, Ecclesiastical History will have to record the repetition, 
amid more alarming hazards, of the worst of those disasters, 
and strifes, and wanderings, which darkened and divided the 
Church during the primitive ages. 

(2,) Nor, shall we find less suggestive of doubt and alarm, 
the second bearing of this system, viz: that on the Christian 
scheme regarded as the ultimate and clearest expression of 
the highest wisdom,—as that which anticipates, includes, and 
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sums up, not only the profoundest truths grasped by the finite 
intellect, but also that infinite and immutable truth, which 
under God, energizes into life all the moral relations of human- 
ity. Just this, so far as it can be gathered up in a single defi- 
nition, is Christianity. And how, we ask, does this philosophy, 
and M. Cousin in particular, treat this pretension? He pro- 
fesses much on this point; he often uses words savoring of a 

enuine reverence. He tells, with apparent unction, how he was 

orn in Christianity, and how he respects its teachings. He 
speaks of it as a revelation, an advance in spiritual knowledge, 
a divine life. But the value of his declarations depends upon 
the manner in which he treats it. Such generalities are too 
eo they are too often met with on the pages of the merest 
infidels, to be of much consequence in themselves. Left to 
our own inferences from what he omits to say, as well 
from what he actually says, we are forced to believe that he 
means little or nothing by such language ; and that, in com- 
mon with the more respectful rationalists of the day, who 
pity the vulgar apprehension of the masses, and mourn the 
necessity it forces on them to use the old terminology on sa- 
cred themes, he employs the ancient and honored words, 
Christianity, Revelation, etc., in the esoteric, and eclectical- 
ly expansive sense, of the new school of thought. 

It were ungracious, perhaps, to call our author a ration- 
alist, in the face of his strong and frequent declarations of at- 
tachment to the “Christian symbol, and mysteries.” But 
there are statements and avowals, there is a certain manner, 
and tone in these lectures, not to go farther, which leave us no 
alternative. From beginning to end, there is not a single 
word about any distinctive principle of our Holy Faith. The 
Son of God Himself, is mentioned only in a historical way, 
and His doctrine is alluded to, only as an advance in the spirit- 
ual knowledge of mankind. Is the Church spoken of? it is 
merely as a formative element of civilization, or as a barrier, 
in past ages, to the march of free thought. Of progress and de- 
velopment much is said ; nay, everything is said, but that they 
have their alpha and omega in terms set by Revelation, and 
that they will be consummated in some future era of glory, 
only as they go on in contact with a supernatural and divine 
order. It is in points like these, that we discover in M. Cou- 
sin, an affinity hardly unconscious to himself, with a class of 
thinkers who name the written Scriptures of God, but rever- 
ence more the utterances of their own reason ;—who speak of 
Christ, and mean only the living symbol of a divine idea ;—of 
His Mystical Body, and mean only a moral fellowship based on 
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a common sympathy :—of a priesthood, and mean only those 
gifted souls scattered along the ages, who, by rare capacities 
of thought and insight, reflect and body forth the higher in- 
spirations of collective humanity. 

Nor, is it only in what our author has omitted to say, as the 
exponent of a new philosophy ; but yet more in what he has 
said, that we discover this affinity. It might be expected, that 
an ardent devotee of philosophy would use strong language 
about the value and elevation of his pursuits. We are dis- 
posed, for this reason, to make abatements from M. Cousin’s 
statements. but there are some, and those on the most vital 
points, so often and earnestly reiterated under every variety 
of phrase, that we are forbidden even this. Speaking of 
Christianity as compared with philosophy, he says :* “ Phi- 
losophy is the worship of ideas; it is the last victory of 
thought over every foreign form and element ; ; itis the highest 
degree of liberty. Industry was already an enfranchisement 
from nature; the State a still greater one ; Art, a new pro- 
gress; Religion a progress still more sublime ; Philosophy is 
the last enfranchizement, the last progress of thought.” “The 
rational form is necessarily the last of all.’ After having 
thus proclaimed the supremacy of philosophy,” &e. « Philoso- 
phy raises faith gently from the twilight of the symbol to the 
full light of pure thought.” He admits indeed that “all traths 
are deposited in the sacred sy mbols of religion ;" but heiasks, 
“can thought stop with symbols?” “Philosophy is among 
the people ‘in the sincere, profound, admirable form of religion 
and worship. Christianity is the philosophy of the people.” 
“ Happy in seeing the masses nearly all in the arms of Chris- 
tianity, it is contented to offer its hand to Christianity and to 
aid it in ascending to a higher elevation.’ 

Such, so far as they bear on the F aith, are the tone and tem- 
per of these volumes. [rom only one or two such phrases 
we should hesitate to draw the inference forced upon us; but 
they are only specimen ones taken from various pages of the 
work. And now, what else are these inferences. than that phi- 
losophy is commensurate with, nay superior to religion ;—that 
it not only accounts for, and justifies it, but measures it, con- 
tains it ;—that reflection which is the form of rational activity, 
is higher, calmer, surer than faith whose ground is in a cer- 
tain “spiritual enthusiasm,” or desire ;—that the form of truth 
cognizable by the intellect is nobler, more comprehensive, 
than the form of truth engnene by that holy function of 
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the soul, which, through the gift of God’s Spirit, is “ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” 
—that man, the philosopher, stands on higher ground, than 
man the Christian :—that man, developing himself under the 
full swing of the powers of reason, and dwelling in the region 
of “pure thought,” is greater than man unfolding himself un- 
der the shapings of a divine order, moving in the orbit of 
spiritual insight ; and becoming “as a little child” in docility, 
that he may learn that “ wisdom” which God has “ ordained” 
to flow from “ the mouths of babes and sucklings ;’—and final- 
ly, that “ philosophy living among the people in the form of 
worship and religion ;’ and “Christianity being the philoso- 
phy of the masses,” the two may be regarded as interchange- 
able and coincident by those, who, purged of grosser appre- 
hensions, have been lifted by the workings of “ the inspired 
reason,” into the last enfranchisement and progress of thought. 

Such inferences, (and that they are legitimately deduced 
from M. Cousin’s Eclecticism we think will be granted,) may 
be trusted to make their own impressions, and to supply their 
own antidote to those among us, who have surrendered them- 
selves to his guidance, and floated the precious freight of 
which God has made them vessels of honor unto sanctifica- 
tion, into this harbor as a place of refuge from the storm, and 
of repose amid the shattering antagonisms, between the claims 
of God’s Revelation, and the assumed prerogatives of human 
reason. 

From this, we turn to note the air of superiority, and con- 
descension, affected by this system. This it has in common 
with all the rationalism and intellectual infidelity of the day. 
Christianity has a life within it, and an oaken fibre around it, 
which gather vigor and tenacity from violent assault and open 
abuse. As a system, so shaped, as by the weak things to con- 
found the things that are mighty, and to win peace through 
conflict, it can well endure the calumnies of the reviler, and 
the tortures of an armed and overwhelming foe. It feels 
them as water about its roots. The hallowed vine it enwraps, 
sends forth its choicest blossoming, and spreads over the 
fallen its softest shade. when rocked by the tempest, and riven 
by the lightning. It may weep over its martyrs ; but into its 
own mighty heart, flows back, only to reproduce a grander in- 
spiration and a calmer march, the blood which they have 
shed. But, patient as it may be under outrage and insult ; si- 
lent as it may be when a carnal lust ora secular hate is dri- 
ving the knife through its members; nobly as it may suffer, 
and little as it may be disposed to vaunt its pretensions ; there 
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is one kind of affront which it cannot,—will not bear, and that 
is just what this new creed offers, viz: the condescending, 
patronizing flatteries of a human philosophy. The Word 
made flesh, and the teachings He uttered under the thorn, and 
the spear, and the other side the grave, to be raised by any 
process of man from “the twilight of the symbol to the fuil 
light of pure thought!” that “ mystery of godliness,” on whose 
fulness the ages waited,—that doctrine of love, before whose 
height, and depth, and amazing grandeur the rapt vision of 
holy Paul sunk in blindness, to be “taken by the hand” and 
aided in its “ascent to a higher elevation,” by a philosophy 
which, from out infinite contusions and tedious travails, has 
hardly staggered into a temporary popularity! Such is the 
modest offer of Eclecticism! What else is this, than the 
lighted torch going forth to chide the obscurities of a noonday 
sun! or the miserable z2ronaut, whose audacity is the condi- 
tion of successful ballooning, stepping forth from his paper 
car to help the stars along their eternal pathway ! 

“ Taken by the hand and gently aided”! welcomed, as the 
menial is welcomed by the patron! Religion, or rather the 
Religious symbol, has aforetime had this service done for it by 
philosophy. It is an old offer of civility ; and there is old experi- 
ence of its result when accepted, or even for a moment court- 
ed. Paganism itself has a story to tell. Philosophy in the 
guise of Plato’s golden livery, but in the mincing gait and 
soft graces of the skepticism of Aristippus, undertook to jus- 
tifv to the popular apprehension, and to lead to a higher eleva- 
tion the Greek religious symbol ; and soon it was hearsed and 
carried out for burial—a despised and lifeless thing. And so 
was it with the Roman symbol. It may be said little harm 
was done. A plank seen on the shore, it is considered of 
small matter to throw away ; but what shall measure its value 
to the wrecked and drowning man! They had some light 
not of earth, though it was only the wandering and splintered 
beam of a lost revelation; and it was just this, that “pure 
thought” made as darkness visible. And the early ages of 
our own divine Faith, what are they but so many records of 
what it cost God’s servants to free it from this gentle patron- 
age and proffered aid of human reason! The corruptions of 
medizval religion, were not more the result of human pride 
acting through the usurpations of a secular ambition, than of 
human pride, seeking to extend unduly the reach of dialectical 

science, which was the philosophy of that period. The two- 
fold protestant struggle of the Reformation witnessed to this 
double process of disturbance in the church. So, likewise, is 
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itnow. The ages change, they bear away their freight of de- 
cayed empires ; but the truth of God, and the tendencies of 
man’s nature, remain. And if philosophy, especially in its 
later guise, do not again prove the fruitful source of ruin 19 the 
Christian Faith it will be, not because the foe has altered in 
nature or spirit ; but because God’s own sentry cease not, day 
nor night, to watch and to walk round about Zion. Its hid- 
den and dissolving fires are near us; this day, they roll be- 
neath the orthodoxy of communions, who boast much of hav- 
ing planted together the school-house and the church. They 
have already ploughed deep their furrows over the American 
mind, and left their track to be traced by the ashes of spiritual 
death. 

On the third, and last bearing of this system, viz: that on the 
true type of human greatness, we have only space for a word, 
and with this, we must for the present leave it. We call that the 
true type, which God has revealed to us as true ; and of which 
it is enough to say, that it begins and ends in humility—in 
dependence on a Power outside the individual soul. But, the 
type held up by this creed, as the goal after which mortals are 
to strive, begins, and ends, in pride and self-exaltation. Itisa 
greatness, not of the soul that finds its rest, its home, and its 
joy in fellowship with Him Whois the Way, the Truth, the 
Life ; but of 


The soul that on itself retires for strength— 


of the soul, that stares gropingly into the unfathomable 
depths, and calls the limit of its own vision the bounds of the 
universe—that essays tocomprehend and explain all, and makes 
the bounds of its own thought, the measure of all life and 
being. 

Vo, ily, the old fables of [xion on the wheel, and of Sisy- 
phus toiling on the mountain side, are not without a meaning 
tor Modern Philosophy. 
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Arr. II.—SHIMEALL’S ROMANISM OF EVANGELICAL LOW- 
CHURCHISM. 


End of Prelacy: or, a Treatise on Ministerial Parity and the 
non-efficacy of Sacramental Grace, versus the Romanism 
of the prelatical dogma of an unbroken succession, Sac- 
ramentarianism, Papal, Tractarian, and High and Low- 
Church. In Three Parts. By Rev. R. C. Surmeatt, for 
seventeen years a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; now a Member of the Presbytery of New York ; 
Author of, &c., &c. New York: C. Scribner, 1852. 
8vo. pp. 560. 


Tue title of this book, as it first met the eye, amused us. 
We have been in the habit of hearing of the Romish tendency 
of “ High-Churchism,” and “ Puseyism,” and “ Tractarian- 
ism.” But the “ Romanism of Evangelical Low-Churchism,” 
struck us as something decidedly rich. Surely, the only 
anomalies of creation, are not black swans, and white black- 
birds! Dipping into the volume, here and there, we opened 
upon some hits, which we thought a little unkind, and withal 
not altogether politic. There are some Churchmen whose 
notions of practical charity are not altogether to our liking. 
A timid, half-hearted exhibition of the principles of the 
Church, is not, in our judgment, the method to gain the atten- 
tion, or respect, of this bold, fearless, busy age. Men are too 
earnest, now-a-days, even in their errors, to be converted to 
the truth by men or measures, whose limping, halting gait, is 
a virtual apology for an acknowledged intrusion. Such is not 
the attitude or bearing of conscious strength; and men feel it 
to be so. Besides, on the ground of Charity, the truest 
Christian Charity recognizes the existence of differences in 
Faith, but does not merge such differences into the merest 
non-entities. As long as men pretend to have any fixed land- 
marks in religion, it is not charity, but treachery, to treat 
those landmarksasasham. And we challenge the past history 
of the Church—dioceses and parishes—to show that she has 
never lost anything by, at least, the appearance of honesty 
and consistency in such matters. 

But, as we said, there are those who differ from us on this 
‘ point; and we shall, we hope, be pardoned if we own toa 
little excitement of the risibilities, to see with what a hearty 
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good-will, Mr. R. C. Shimeall aims his blows not only at the 
heads but the hearts of men whom he calls “ Low-Church- 
men!” To these, he seems to owe a special grudge. Not that 
he deigns any very good opinion of those who are not of this 
class. For with the humility and meekness which character- 
ize men of his stamp, he says, * Not that we mean to affirm 
that none are to be found within the pale of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, who are truly Evangelical and Protestant. 
Such, doubtless, there are, as we have said, both among the 
clergy and laity of the Church. But we do affirm, that that 
‘number is small,’ ‘very small.’” And having named cer- 
tain (peewee: whom he honors with the title of “ Evan- 
gelical,” towards these he seems to think at least a grain of 
charity may be safely extended ; in fact, he regards them as 
the salvation of the whole Church, for he says, “ Were it 
not for the theory, so-called, of EVANGELICAL LOW- 
CHURCHISM, rue System or Protestant Episcopacy, 
BoTH ANGLICAN AND AMERICAN, WOULD SOON BE NUMBERED 
AMONG THE THINGS THAT WERE.” p. 21. (The capitals, &c., 
in all cases, are his.) It appears, however, that he does not 
intend this as any great compliment after all, for he discovers 
that this claim to a truer Evangelicalism, by certain men, is 
only a hypocritical pretense, and is really the very thing to be 
specially feared. He asks, “ May not its seductive power be 
increased just in proportion to the concealment of its Roman- 
istic virus under that garb? * * It is like the subtle pois- 
ons of days gone by; it works so deceitfully that it throws 
men off their guard. Bretruren Take care. ‘Remember 
that even satan himself is transformed into an angel of light.’ 
A true portrait this, as we honestly believe, of the nature, 
character, and tendency of that phase of the prelatical system, 
so called, of Evangelical Low-Churchism.” pp. 22-3. And 
again he says, (capitals and all,) “ Sucu a system, I arrinm, 
CAN ONLY BE DESIGNED FOR PURPOSES OF DECEPTION AND FRAUD ! 
And of all the extant theories of human device, calculated as 
Ihave said, ‘by good words and fair speeches to deceive the 
hearts of the simple,’ this theory of prelacy, thus disguised 
under a Protestant Evangelical garb, holds the foremost rank. 
IT IS THE MOST POWERFUL CONFEDERATE OF 
THE ROMISH DELUSION! Pius the IXth well under- 
stands the good service which it renders to his cause, in un- 
dermining the bulwarks of ‘Reau Protestantism, both in 
— and in our own country.” p. 39. 

ence, he raises the warning voice, to “ Evangelical Low- 
Churchmen” on the one hana, and to “Presbyterians” on 
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the other. To the former, he says, “ Yielding, then, to the in- 
fluence of your ‘Evangelical’ promptings, do as I and others 
have done, and are continually doing: ‘reject the (baptismal) 
service as Popish, and quit the Church altogether.’ ‘Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues.’”’ And to the latter : 
“ Beware of the insidious blandishments of those so-called 
Evangelical or Low-Church advocates of prelacy, who, as- 
suming the Protestant name, conceal the proscriptive, exclu- 
sive, unchurching, Romish attributes of the prelatical theory, 
beneath the pretexts of great liberality, Catholicity, and 
Christian fellowship towards those of other denominations ; 
until having seduced you within the enclosure of the Episco- 
pal pale, as the curtain of disguise is gradually drawn aside, 
ou find yourself inducted by piecemeal into all the mysteries 
of the mystic faith, as really believed and taught therein.” p. 51. 
Such is Mr. R. C. Shimeall’s account of those whom he 
designates as “ Evangelical Low-Churchmen.” The only dif- 
ference which he finds between them and “ High Churchmen” 
is that they are not honest. They are guilty of deliberate 
“deception and fraud.” Sailing under the “Evangelical” 
flag, it is only that they may conceal the character of their 
piratical craft; and more thoroughly diffuse the “Roman- 
istic virus,” “the subtle poison,” “under that garb.” In 
other words, he makes ‘‘ Low-Churchmen” out to be rogues 
and villains ; imitating the old tricks of the Jesuits among the 
Puritans, who Jearned to imitate exactly the puritanical 
twang and whine, and who out-puritanized puritanism itself 
in preaching down surplices and Liturgies as the very “ rags 
and tags” of popery. Nor is this the mere billingsgate of 
Mr. R. C. Shimeall. It is sent out to the world, and hawked 
around the streets of New York city, under the public, printed 
endorsement of the Presbyterian Doctors, Spring, and Phil- 
lips, and Krebs, and Spencer, and Cox ; the Dutch Reformed, 
Dr. Marcellus; the Presbyterian Reformed, Dr. M’Leod ; the 
Congregational, Dr. Cheever ; the Baptist, Dr. Dowling ; and 
the Methodist, Dr. Peck. Dr. Spring says, “ The author has 
spared no pains to render his volume a standard work on the 
Episcopal controversy,” and that “the whole work is elabo- 
rate.” Dr. M’Leod says, “ it is as seasonable as it is satisfac- 
tory.” Dr. Cheever, (of the “ great black alligator” memory,) 
“admires the thoroughness and research of the discussion.” 
Dr. Krebs, thinks “the most important feature of this work” 
is in unearthing “the fons et origo malorum, in the more 
modest and plausible positions of Evangelical Low-Church- 
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ism.” Dr. Cox, sees in it a blow aimed at “one of the veri- 
table schisms organic that are also signs of anti-christ.” Dr. 
Dowling, pronounces it “a learned, reliable, and complete 
Treatise upon the subject.” And Dr. Marcellus, proposes 
that it be “adopted as a text-book in all our Anti-Prelatical 
Theological Seminaries.” 

Now, how learned, reliable, and worthy to be a standard 
work, this volume is, we propose to show in a few examples 
before we are done. All we have now to remark is, that if 
there is any one thing, which some of these gentlemen will, in 
the end, be ashamed of and sorry for, it is in having sent out 
to the world, under their endorsement, such a crude, ill-digested 
mass of misrepresentation and bitterness. Although the book 
exhibits industry as well as pedantry in great abundance, yet 
we have never met the work, whose falsifications of history 
seem tous to have been made, so unscrupulously, and so 
coolly; nor a work professedly Christian, more thoroughly 
destitute of the Christian tone and temper. We, surely, do 
not feel called upon to volunteer our services as the champion 
of “ Low-Churchism ;” nor do we remember to have been for- 
mally appointed to that post; nor do we appear here as the 
defender of the men whose names he has so indelicately 
dragged before the public, only to load with opprobrium ; as 
men guilty of “deception and fraud ;” as “confederates of 
Rome ;” and as plotting in the dark by their “concealment of 
the Romanistic virus.” So far as these gentlemen are still 
among the living we leave the charge with them. But we 
assure the author, that he need not chuckle too confidently 
over “the vote of thanks” which he anticipates from “ High- 
Churchmen” for his “exposure of the inconsistencies and 
false position among them of the so-called Low-Church party.” 
Such a man for instance as the late Dr. Milnor, did not 
hesitate in those strong party times to call himself a Low- 
Churchman; and the author has included the late Bishop 
Griswold, in the same class of men. And these are the men 
who worked in the dark! Snakes in the grass! “Confed- 
erates of Rome!” Men guilty of “design for purposes of 
deception and fraud!” Men stealthily and busily at work “in 
undermining the bulwarks of Real Protestantism!’ Such is 
the charge, we hesitate not to call it, the base, cruel charge, 
sent out to the world by this Mr. R. C. Shimeall! and en- 
dorsed by these eleven _Tevcntier Doctors of Divinity. No, 
Mr. Shimeall, you are mistaken about “the vote of thanks!” 
there is not a Churchman, “ High” or “Low,” who does not 
both despise and pity you, for the cool effrontery, the dastardly 
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impiety, with which you trifle with, and malign, the memory 
of the sainted dead. And those gentlemen who have sanc- 
tioned what you have done with their names, ought to make 
their pilgrimage to the spot where sleep the ashes of these 
men; and undo their work, so far as it cen be undone, in 
sackcloth and tears, before they dare to meet at the bar of 
Gop, those honored servants of the Cross of Christ, whose 
character they have assailed! No, gentlemen! the best 
account we can give of you is, that you do not know the men 
over whose yet fresh graves you have given wings to a vile 
and wicked slander. And we tell you, too, that you are equally 
misinformed as to the real character, condition, and prospects 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country. 

And now, one word as to these terms, “ High-Church” 
and “ Low-Church,” in which Mr. R. C. Shimeall’s book 
abounds; and by one or the other of which designations, he 
persists in dividing off the entire mass of Churchmen in this 
country. The truth is, that with the great proportion of 
Churchmen, these terms are rapidly sinking into dissuetude, 
and simply for the reason that they are utterly without mean- 
ing. The old party lines are becoming obliterated. “ To be, 
or not to be,’ that is the question, and the only question, into 
which this whole matter is resolving itself. Clergy and people 
are becoming satisfied with being Churchmen, according to 
the Faith and Order of the Prayer-Book. And, especially on 
the subject of the Christian Ministry, which seems to be the 
test question with Mr. R. C. Shimeall, they are settling down 
on the clear and explicit language of the Ordinal: “It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture, and 
Ancient Authors, that, from the Apostles’ time, there have 
been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church—Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” * * And that “no man shall be 
accounted a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in this Church, 
or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto according to 
the form,” &c. This declaration sets forth, beyond contro- 
versy, that the Apostles, acting under the immediate direction 
of Curist, and the inspiration of the Hoty Guost,* established 
a Ministry—a Three-fold Ministry ; and that that Ministry has 
been perpetuated in unbroken succession to the present day. 
Honest men, holding the above language, cannot, and do not, 
regard the fact, or the form, of the Christian Ministry, as 
mere things of expediency ; for they know perfectly well, that 
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the Canon of Holy Scripture, the divine Institution of the 
Christian Sabbath, the Doctrine of Infant Baptism, as well as 
of the Christian Ministry, all stand or fall on the very same 
method of proof. We do not say that no parties are left 
among us. There are certain antiquated relics, fossil remains 
of the past: there are too, alas! animosities still alive, which 
we fear the grave alone can soften ; and there are witnessed, 
from time to time, the putting forth of certain germs, which 
have not root enough to live beyond the flower. There are, 
in the current language of the day, the “Radicals” and the 
“ Verticals,” the “Old Fogies” and the “ Young Americans,” 
the “ Dilettanti” and the “ Catharists,” in the Church, as 
well as out of the Church; but we do say, that nobody can 
tell exactly where these party lines are drawn ; and that under 
the influence of Time, reflection, external pressure, and, we 
trust, a Higher Agency, the spirit of party and clanship is 
gradually dyi ing out. 

Men are refusing to use the old shibboleths, and to rally 
and march under the old party drill. Nor do we hesitate to 
affirm, that this book of Mr. R. C. Shimeall will do good 
service towards the same end. Its animus will open the eyes 
of the over-credulous among us; and it is, possibly, bold 
enough to force those who are only in the Church, but not of 
the Church, to follow Mr. R. C. Shimeall and his half dozen 
or two of companions, and go to their own place. 

If we may be allowed an episode here, (and that not for Mr. 
R. C. Shimeall’s benefit,) we add, that we do see the gather- 
ing elements of parties forming in the Church, of an altogether 
different character, and on an altogether different basis. 
They are parties without party lines; parties, without party 
feeling, or party shibboleths. We discern, here and there, the 
simultaneous going forth, of a power like that which has al- 
ways heralded the “approach of some great movement. This 
party is the Workxine Parry. We see its earnest dawn- 
ing, in the self-consecration of young men to laborious, life- 
long duty, in distant fields, now blossoming for the harvest— 
a harvest of death, or of life. We see it in the unmistakable 
tone and bearing of an increasing number of the clergy, who 
are learning that the Christian Priesthood is not a genteel 
trade with “large pay and little labor.” We see it, in the 
efforts which are being put forth in many of our large towns 
and cities, to gather into the old of Christ, the poor, the 
stranger, the orphan, and the outcast. We see it, in the num- 
ber of men, who are beginning to appreciate the truth, that 
the Church is not a cast-iron frame-work, a soulless thing of 
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angles and artificial flowers; but, organic in its structure, is a 
“whole body fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth,” (Eph. iv, 16,) vivified with 
Curist’s Life, energized with the pulsations of His ever-beat- 
ing heart, and endowed with an elastic pliability to grapple 
with and relieve, the poverty, the sufferings, the wants, of 
Society in all their various forms. The Reformed Church 
has been slow to learn this lesson ; but she is learning it, and 
she will put it in practice. 

We see it, in the increasing numbers of the laity—lay- 
men, and lay-women—who are beginning to look upon the 
Christian vow as a reality. And, we believe this new move- 
ment, has in it, enough of humility, and is free enough from 
will-worship, to be content to work ror Curisr in Curist’s 
way. 

Indeed, we more than half suspect, that the movements of 
this new party, and its inroads in certain directions, are the 
secret of the preparation of this new book of Mr. Shimeall’s, 
and of its strange and heterogeneous endorsement. Presbyte- 
rians, and Methodists, and Baptists, and Dutch Reformed Preby- 
terians, and Congregationalists, are suddenly softened to a sim- 
ultaneous lamentation over the fact, that “ Evangelical Low- 
Churchism” is on the high road to popery, and that too, at 
railroad speed. But, unfortunately, for our tears of sympathy 
—and saving meanwhile our bandanna—we also read in an ad- 
joining paragraph, that “out of about six hundred communi- 
cants” in one of the Episcopal Congregations in New York 
City, “by far the greater portion is made up of proselytes 
from Presby terian, “Reformed-Dutch, and Methodist and Bap- 
tist Churches.” Hine illae lacryme! Yes—this is the 
“popery of Low-Churchism” standing out in bold relief. 

We may add, that out of a class of fifty-three persons, re- 
cently confirmed in the Diocese of Connecticut, thirty-five were 
not of Church origin. Such facts as these—constantly and 
noiselessly occurring in all our Dioceses, where the Church is 
presented in anything of her primitive purity and truthful- 
ness—are the real secret of the charge of “bigotry,” and 
“exclusiveness,” and “ Puseyism,” and “ popery,” with which 
certain pulpits and newspapers are perpetually groaning. 
The truth is, their people are beginning thoroughly to dis- 
trust their whole system. W here the old Platforms, and 
the positive doctrines of Christianity, have been pretty ex- 
tensively thrown overboard !—where periodical excitements 
have been found a necessary machinery to keep their num- 
bers good and their youth from straying away; and are 
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yet, by their own confession, filling their ranks with spurious 
converts !—where their pulpits have been turned into rostrums 
for all sorts of political harangues!\—where modern Empyri- 
cism is trying to cure the internal vices of the social system, 
by external applications; a dislocated joint by a sticking- 
plaster; and disease of the heart by a patent salve !—where 
Jesus Curist and Him Crvciriep as the great Physician of 
souls, has been superseded by the second-hand diluted Van- 
dalisms and the superstitious ravings of Horace Greeley and 
the New York Tribune! Where metaphysics and Pantheism, 
the “Higher Law” and the “ Maine Law” are the sort of nu- 
triment on which the heart of their people is stinted, shrivel- 
ed, and dying out. 

Meanwhile, the Clergy of the Church—guided in their de- 
votions and instructions by that well-arranged system, which 
in the rich and varied succession of the Seasons of the 
Christian Year leaves no Christian truth untaught,—the Cler- 
gy of the Church, we say, especially in our larger cities and 
towns, are gaining silently, yet surely, upon public confidence ; 
and the Church herself, is found to be the very thing, for 
which multitudes were unconsciously yearning. And here it 
is, we have the secret of the hue and cry, about the “ popery 
of Low-Churchism!” And hence Mr. R. C. Shimeall, “ for 
seventeen years a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” is called upon to write a book! He, it is supposed, 
must know where the strength of the Episcopal argument 
lies; and in what consists the mysterious charm which “is 
turning the heads and hearts of these crowds of proselytes.” 
And so Mr. R. C. Shimeall writes a book ; and these eleven 
Reverend Gentlemen, with an unwonted blending of discor- 
dant sympathies, pronounce it “learned,” “ reliable,” “just,” 
“timely,” “clear,” and “convincing.” 

We are now through with preliminaries, and come to the 
book itself. And here we say, in the outset, that we confess 
ourselves utterly ignorant of the moral process, by which a 
man claiming to be intelligent, honest, and, more than all, 
Christian, could have nerved himself to the work of putting 
together and sending forth to the world, such a collection of 
statements. The history of Christianity is, we know, full of 
ae proof, what blinding and perverting influencé; ex- 
ternal and internal causes sometimes have upon the moral 
consciousness. Nor do we venture an opinion, what even a 
good man might be led to do, soured by loss of caste, by dis- 
appointment, prejudice, and a morbid misanthropy ; goaded on 
by a stringency of poverty which begs its daily bread from 
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door to door at the hands of Churchmen, and that, with pleas, 
(teres atque rotunda,) which ordinary delicacy would blush to 
own. But we do say, that no man, under any conceivable 
circumstances, has a right to resent an injury, fancied or real, 
by trifling with the truth ; and least of all, truth pertaining to 
the Church of Christ. No man has, or can have, a right to 
mislead the public mind on such a theme, where mistakes are 
so dangerous, and so difficult to be corrected. And we do 
say, (and we use the mildest language which we can use,) 
that the author has trifled with the clearest, plainest testimony 
of history, pertaining to the Church of God ; and for it, not only 
he, but those gentlemen who have given to it the sanction of 
their names, are to be held responsible. Seriously we ask 
these men, not as partisans, but as Christian men, if they have 
carefully weighed the statements and testimony of a book, 
which they have sent forth to the world with their earnest 
commendations? The points in dispute are mostly questions 
of historic fact. Would not a little hesitancy become them, 
when they remember that in the interpretation of those facts, 
they differ as Mr. Shimeall himself tells them, from “ at least 
eleven twelfths of all who bear the Christian name?” And 
then, as to the character, and position of the English and 
American Churches, one in every essential feature, are these 
gentlemen quite sure they have done no injustice, to what, in- 
creasing multitudes believe to be a true and living Branch of 
the true Vine? Have they, or have they not, done grievous 
wrong to a Church, which among all Protestants, stands 
alone in its missionary charities, and its noble, heroic self-sacri- 
fices? Beneath the brawling cry of “ Puseyism” and “ Trac- 
tarianism,” which floats upon the surface, may it not be that 
there is a deep, resistless current of Life—and that Life the 
Life of Curist, and of which they have taken no note ? 

We do not propose to pass in review, all the positions of 
the author, in his volume of 560 pages. For this, we have no 
room, and feel no necessity. Neither shall we take up some 
of his statements, which, at the first glance, appear most plausi- 
ble, and on which he has expended much of his labor. If we pass 
them by, wholly unnoticed, we beg to assure him, it is because 
a thorough refutation would draw too largely upon our limited 
space. For example, he has seventy pages or more, occupied 
in attempting to show, in refutation of Mr. Chapin’s “ Prim- 
itive Cuurcu,” that the Succession in the English Church, 
came from the Church of Rome, and not from the Church of 
Ephesus ; or, that Anglican Episcopacy had a Western and 
Romish, and not an Eastern origin. We only remark in pass- 
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ing, that there are various matters in connection with the 
history of the early British Church, especially the missionary 
labors of the Irish Church after the Saxon invasion, of which 
he seems utterly ignorant; and he has said nothing, and is 
capable of saying nothing, to prove that the English Succes- 
sion may not be traced, in the words of Ingram, “not only 
through the Anglo-Saxon Church, but also, through the native 
British and Irish Churches.” But even if the author’s “ moun- 
tain labor” had not resulted in a “ridiculus mus,” his “sev- 
enteen years” of reading in the Church ought to have taught 
him what, among other things it has noi taught him, that 
on the soundest principles, the right and the duty of the 
English Church to reform herself were altogether indepen- 
dent of the question of her origin. It was a right inhering 
in her, as an integral Branch of the Church of Christ—a right, 
recognized by the Councils of the Church when in her purity 
a right, of which no Pope, and no usurping Council, could 
deprive her. And yet to this question of the “Succession” he 
has devoted nearly one hundred and seventy pages, presenting 
—to the uninitiated—a most convincing array of Catalogues 
and Capital Letters, and exclamation points, and bold asser- 
tions ; and that, too, it seems, according to Dr. Marcellus, for 
the special edification of students in “ Anti-Prelatical Theo- 
logical Seminaries.” Hopeful scions they must be to sprout 
from such a stock, and be trained under such culture! our con- 
fident expectation is, that hereafter a much larger number of 
these young men will prove “ wiser than their teachers.” 

Concerning the spirit, and probable occasion or origin of 
this book, we have said enough. What we now propose, is, to 
show that the book itself is utterly untrustworthy; and that 
its statements, so boldly made, exhibit a reckless disregard of 
truthful fidelity. This is a serious charge to prefer against 
any man. We leave it toour readers to say in the end, if we 
do not make the charge good. 

We wish to be distinctly understood, in the issue which we 
make with Mr. R. C. Shimeall. He propounds a certain 
theory, ge the kind of Ministry established in the 
Church, by the Inspired Apostles. He brings forward cer- 
tain Witnesses, to testify that such a Ministry as he des- 
cribes, was actually established by the Apostles. What we 
charge upon him is, that those Witnesses do not, in fact, testify 
as he makes them testify ; that their testimony is a point-blank 
contradiction to his statement of their testimony ; and this in 
cases so glaringly obvious as to impeach his character as an 
honest chronicler of facts. His theory is, that the Christian 
Ministry, like the Aaronic priesthood, was divine in its origin ; 
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that this Ministry consisted of one, and only one, order of 
Presbyters, all of the same equality or rank; and that this 
was the “divinely appointed order of things designed by 
Christ and His Apostles for the permanent and ordinary up- 
building and edification of the Church, till the end of time.” 
He maintains that the Episcopacy, or the change from parity 
to prelacy, from “parochial to diocesan Episcopacy,” was of 
purely human origin ; that it took place after the Apostles 
were dead ; that “whether the interval were six months or six 
years, or six centuries, it matters not ;” that it was an “un- 
warrantable innovation ;” that it was “the first stepping 
stone towards the erection of that stupendous spiritual hier- 
archy, the Papacy ;” and he declares it as his “deliberate and 
solemn conviction and belief, that all who, from the Apostles’ 
time down to this day, have said or do now say they are 
Apostles, alias Prelatical Bishops, are not, but are found liars.” 

Such is a statement of his positions; and its correctness 
will not be questioned by Mr. Shimeall, or by Dr. Peck, his 
Methodist Episcopal endorser. Mr. Shimeall contends that 
the principle “of the parity or perfect equality of the ordi- 
nary ministry of divine appointment,” is sustained by the 
testimony of “the purest ages of antiquity,” of “the Fath. 
ers,” by “the testimony of all the Christian Churches in the 
world,” and by “testimony from the greatest divines of mod- 
ern times, since the period of the Continental and Anglican 
Reformations.” Now, it is to his manner of quoting this tes- 
timony that we ask attention. We shall cite a few examples 
only, and those most accessible to the general reader. 

Ist. Mosheim. The following is his testimony from this 
learned, and, in matters of fact, impartial historian. “The 
rulers of the Church were called either Presbyters or Bishops, 
which two titles, in the New Testament, undoubtedly applied 
to the same order of men.” This is all that he quotes from 
Mosheim ; and, for all that appears from Mr. Shimeall, is, in 
substance, all that Mosheim ever wrote on the subject. At 
least he does not intimate that this is not a fair and honest 
statement of Mosheim’s testimony on the point in dispute. 
That the terms “presbyter” and “bishop” are, in the New 
Testament, — to the same order of men, nobody dis- 
putes; and Mr. Shimeall knows this, or ought to know it. 
The terms “ bishop,” “ presbyter,” and “deacon,” had not 
then a fixed, technical meaning; and were, to a certain 
extent, used and applied, indiscriminately. St. Paul declares 
himself to be a Deacon, 1 Cor. iii, 5, (diakonos in the origin- 
al;) but this does not prove, that there was not, in the Early 
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Church, an Order of Deacons, or that St. Paul was not an 
Apostle. The real, and the only point in dispute, is, was there 
in the times of the Apostles, previous to their death, an Order 
in the Ministry, higher than the Order of Presbyters; and 
which higher Order was afterwards called Bishops, and to 
whom this name was, afterwards, distinctively applied? This 
is the question, and the only question, as Mr. Shimeall very 
well knows, unless he is a more stupid man than we take him 
to be. And has he quoted Mosheim, on that question, hon- 
estly and fairly? Among other things which Mosheim has 
written, we quote the following from his “Commentaries ;” 
the last work of his life, and the fruit of his ripest scholarship. 


“In the more considerable ones (Churches) at least, if not in the others, it 
came, even during the life-time of the Apostles, and with their approbation, to be 
the practice for some one man, more eminent than the rest, to be invested with 
the presidency, or chief direction. And, in support of this opinion, we are sup- 
plied with an argument of such strength, in those ‘ angels’ to whom St. John 
addressed the epistles, which, by the command of our Saviour Himself, he sent to 
the seven Churches of Asia, Rev. ii, iii, as the Presbyterians, as they are termed, 
let them labor and strive what they may, will never be able to overcome. It must 
be evident to every one, even on a cursory perusal of the epistles to which we 
refer, that those who are therein termed ‘ angels, were persons possessing such 
a degree of authority in their respective Churches, as enabled them to mark with 
merited disgrace whatever might appear to be deserving of reprehension, and 
also to give due countenance and encouragement to every thing that was virtuous 
and commendable. But even supposing that we were to wave the advantage 
that is to be derived from this argument in establishing the antiquity of the 
Episcopal character, it appears to me that the bare consideration alone of the 
state of the Church in its infancy, must be sufficient to convince any rational, un- 
prejudiced person, that the order of Bishops could not have originated at a period, 
considerably more recent than that which gave birth to Christianity itself.” 
(Vol. 1, page 172.) 

Again he admits that “the Church of Jerusalem, at the time of that city’s 
being taken and finally laid waste by the Emperor Hadrian, towards the middle 
of the second century (about the year of our Lord 137 or 138) had had fourteen 
Bishops ; without our reckoning James as one of them.” (Vol. 1, p. 173.) ‘ It 
will be equally placed beyond dispute, that the Church of Jerusalem had over it 
a Didiep tone enough before the close of the first century after Christ.” (Ib. p. 
178.) Again, “ That these Bishops were, on their creation, invested with certain 
peculiar rights, and a degree of power which placed them much above the presbyters, 
will not be disputed by any unprejudiced or impartial persons.” (Ib. p. 174.) 


It will be seen, that Mosheim meets the very point in dis- 
pute, clearly, and unqualifiedly. And yet, Mr. Shimeall turns 
him off with the unmeaning passage which we have quoted 
above. Has he told “the truth, the whole truth, and nothin 
but the truth?” Testimony like this offered before a eivd 
tribunal, would be ruled out of Court without much cere- 
mony. So far as Mosheim is concerned, we hand Mr. R. C. 
Shimeall over to his Reverend endorsers. How “learned,” 
“faithful,” and “timely,” his work is, we leave them to settle 
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with the public whose confidence he has abused, and whose 
intelligence he has outraged. 

2d. Stilingfleet. This distinguished writer and learned 
Prelate, Mr. Shimeal] also presses into his service. With 
what fairness and honesty he has done so, we propose to show 
in few words. He quotes Stillingfleet as follows :—* I believe, 
upon the strictest inguiry, Medina’s judgment will prove true, 
that Hieron, Austin, Ambrose, Sedulius, Primasius, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact, were all of Aerius’s judgment 
as to the identity of both name and order of Bishops and 
Presbyters, in the Primitive Church.” 

Now, even if this had been Stillingfleet’s real opinion, Mr. 
Shimeall is chargeable with a gross attempt at deception in 
the manner in which he introduces Stillingfleet’s testimony. 
He affirms that Stillingfleet says this, of Clemens Romanus, 
Ignatius, Justin Martyr, lreneus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, 
and Firmilian ; concerning whom, by his own showing, Stil- 
lingfleet really says nothing: and of whom any attempt to 
make them testify in favor of Parity in the Early Church, is 
an insult to the understanding of every person of intelligence. 
But is the above, an honest statement of Bishop Stillingfleet’s 
opinion? This is the point, now at issue, between ourselves, 
and Mr. Shimeall and his eleven Reverend endorsers, That 
language like the above ap pears in Stillingfleet’s “ Irenicum,” 
we do not dis spute. The “ Lrenicum,” or “ Weapon-Salve 
for the Church's Wounds,” was set forth to assuage the spirit 
of sectarian bitterness; it was an attempt to show that there 
was no plan of Church Order laid down in the New Testa- 
ment; and it bears just as strong!y against Mr. Shimeall’s 
notion of the divine institution ot Presbyterianism, as it does 
against Episcopacy. But this is not the matter now in hand. 
Does the “Irenicum” give the real opinions of Stillingfleet 
on the point now in dispute, between Mr. Shimeall and his 
Reverend endorsers on the one hand, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church on the other? Mr. Shimeall, as an honest 
man, was bound to say, that the “Irenicum” was published 
in 1659; when its author was only twenty-four years of age ; 
and that he afterwards solemnly and publicly retracted the 
opinions there expressed. Thus in his preface to the “ Unrea- 
sonableness of Separation,” he says: “ Will you not allow one 
single person, who happened to write about these matters, 
when he was very young, in twenty years time of the most 
busy and thoughtful part of his life, to see reason to alter = 
judgment?” And, at an Ordination Sermon at St. Paul’s, 
1684, twenty-five years after the “Irenicum,” he says, ‘ 1 


Vou. Vi~——NO.. it. ~é 
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cannot find any argument of force in the New Testament to 
prove that ever the Christian Churches were under the sole 
government of Presbyters.” “There is as great reason to 
believe the Apostolic Succession to be of divine institution, as 
the Canon of Scripture, or the observation of the Lord’s 
day.” “This Succession was not in mere presidency of order, 
but the Bishops succeeded the Apostles in the government 
over those Churches.” And again, he says, in his “ Charge 
on the duties and rights of the Clergy, “ they who go about to 
unbishop Timothy and Titus, may as well unscripture the 
Epistles that were written to them.” “We have no greater 
assurance that these Epistles were written by St. Paul, than 
that there were Bishops to succeed the Apostles in the care and 
government of the Churches.” 

This is the honest opinion of Stillingfleet, given in the full 
maturity of his ripe learning, and after he had publicly re- 
canted the hastily avowed expressions of his earlier years. 
Does Mr. Shimeall allude to that recantation? Not at all. 
He quotes as the deliberate sentiments of the “learned Stil- 
lingfleet,’ as he styles him, views and opinions, which that 
man himself declared, were not his views and opinions, but 
that they were the result of his youthful ignorance. Most 
seriously, we ask, what are we to make of Mr. R. C. Shim- 
eall? and we ask that question emphatically, of his own 
Reverend endorsers? Is there any such thing as truth and 
honesty, left in religious controversy? Is the Church of 
Curist, the only thing on earth, about which men are to have 
no conscience ? If “ Evangelical Low-Churchism” can be 
saved from * Romanism,” only by such quackery, it may as 
well be given up! The remedy is as bad as the disease. It 
is a system of practical ethics, to which the Provincial Letters 
of Pascal alone can furnish a parallel. 

3d. The Fathers. Waving seen the treatment to which 
Mr. Shimeall subjects writers of a modern age, where detec- 
tion of his dishonesty—and with dishonesty we distinctly 
charge him—was so inevitably certain, we hesitate to trace 
him into the region of the early Christian Fathers. It is so 
easy, to prate as he does, about “the weak, silly rant, and 
rhodomontade,” with which the Epistles of St. Ignatius 
abound ; it is so easy, to raise a hue and cry about the cor- 
ruptions of the Fathers, as the opposers of Episcopacy are in 
the habit of doing, and then to quote them as they do quote 
them, as of authority when it suits their purpose ; it is so easy 
to play “fast and loose,” “to blow hot and to blow cold,” to 
suit the occasion ; that it would be labor lost to attempt a 
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thorough vindication of those ancient authors from the per- 
version which they have suffered at the hands of Mr. Shim- 
eall. His treatment of Mosheim and Stillingfleet, is enough 
to show what the labor is which we shall spare our readers 
and ourselves. The Fathers, whom he cites, are Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Origen, Cyprian, 
Firmilian, Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Jerome. When we see 
what he quotes, and what he conceals ; his studied perversion 
of the plainest meaning of language; and the conclusions, 
which he ventures to draw, we pronounce this part of his 
volume the boldest exhibition of the ravings of Episcopo- 
phobia which we have ever witnessed. We say, further, that 
there is not a single one, even of his own garbled citations 
from the Fathers, which proves that the Order of Bishops, as 
now understood, originated subsequently to the time of the 
Apostles. Nor do we make exception in respect to Jerome; 
a single expression of whom he has been able, like Anti-Epis- 
copalians before him, to torture into a seeming difficulty ; but 
who, when fairly understood, is in perfect harmony with 
Clement, and Ignatius, and lreneus, and Theodoret, and others. 
Having spent so much time on St. Jerome, and rung so many 
empty changes on that single word “ paulatim,” why did he 
not tell us that that Latin Father gives us, not opinions, but 
facts like these? “From Mark the Evangelist to Heraclas 
and Dyonisius, Bishops thereof, the Presbyters, always named 
one chosen out of them, and placed in a higher degree, 
Bishop.”* And again: “ That we may know that the Apos- 
tolic traditions are taken out of the Old Testament, what 
Aaron, and his Sons, and the Levites, were in the Temple, let 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, claim for themselves in the 
Church.” Again, he says: “James, immediately after our 
Lord’s ascension, having been ordained Bishop of Jerusalem, 
undertook the charge of the Church at Jerusalem. Timothy 
was ordained Bishop of the Ephesians by Paul; Titus of 
Crete ; Polycarp was, by John, ordained Bishop of Smyrna.” 
Now, there was no dispute about the meaning of the term 
Bishop, when St. Jerome used this language ; and furthermore, 
Eusebius, who lived just betore him, had recorded the Episco- 
pal Succession in several of the most important Churches, 
from the time of the Apostles, down to his own day; or to 
within twenty years of the famous Council of Nice, A. D. 325. 





* Bingham clearly shows that this refers to the election of the Bishop. He 
says, the “ Ordination came after that, and was always reserved to the Provincial 
Bishops to perform.” (Origines Eccl. Vol 1, B. 2, p. 83.) 
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But we shall spend no more time over his treatment of the 
Fathers. We have said enough, to show what he is capable 
of doing, and further than that it is unnecessary to go. 

4th. Grotius. Before leaving the subject of authorities, we 
shall not resist the temptation to pay our respects to the Pres- 
byterian, Grotius, whom Mr. Shimeall cites as a witness in 
favor of the divine institution of Presbyterianism. We beg 
to ask his attention to the following quotations from his work 
on Church Government. (Ch. xi, s. 3.) 


“ Of the Episcopate, that is, the superiority of one pastor above the rest, we 
first determined, that it is repugnant to no divine law. If any one think other- 
wise, that is, if any one condemn the whole ancient Church of folly or even of 
impiety, the burden of proof, beyond doubt, lies on him. The very ministry, in- 
stituted by the apostles, sufticiently proves, that equality of ecclesiastical offices, 
was not commanded by Christ. We, therefore, first lay down this, which is un- 
doubtedly true, that it, the Episcopate, neither can, nor ought to be found fault 
with, in which we have agreeing with us, Zanchius, Chemnitius, Hemmingius, 
Calvin, Melancthon, Bucer, nay, even Beza.” 


And again, Ib. s. 5,— 


“ The Episcopate had its commencement in the times of the Apostles, The 
catalogues of the bishops, in Ireneus, Eusebius, Socrates, Theodoretus, and others, 
all of which begin in the apostolic age, testify to this. To refuse credit in a his- 
torical matter, to so great authors, and so unanimous among themselves, is not 
the part of any but an irreverent and stubborn disposition.” 


5th. The English Reformation. There is only one other 
matter in this book, to which we shall advert with any par- 
ticularity. We do this because of its intrinsic importance ; 
because it is a glaring instance of the author’s reckless un- 
truthfulness ; and because of the bearing which his statement 
has, and was evidently designed to have upon the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country. We mean the description 
which he has given of the English Reformation—the persons 
by whom—the basis on which that Reformation was ef- 
fected—and the real position which the Monarch of the 
realm has thenceforth sustained to the English Church. His 
assertion is, that “ Henry’s act in casting off the papal yoke, 
consisted simply in the transfer of the very same suprema- 
cy from the person of the pope to himself, within the limits of 
his own dominion ;” that the King is, “on the ground of an 
alleged prescriptive right,” “the supreme head of the Church 
in England and Ireland, the fountain whence flows the Epis- 


copal Succession ;” that “the so-called Reformed Catholic 
Church of England is an entirely new Church, totally un- 
known in history till the time of Henry VIII, and created by 
that monarch as a convenient vehicle through which to trans- 
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fer from the pope to himself, the spiritual and temporal su- 
premacy of the Church in his dominions.” Hence he pro- 
ceeds to “ demonstrate’ —which is the gist of the whole mat- 
ter—that “the derivation of the American Succession of 
bishops, was not, as Prelatists allege, from Christ and his 
Apostles, but from the Politico-Ecclesiastical Headship, the 
Lay Supremacy, spiritual and temporal, of the Anglo-Eng- 
lish (?) crown.” 

Beyond a doubt, Mr. Shimeall, and his eleven Reverend 
endorsers, regard this as his heaviest gun. Thisis his subma- 
rine galvanic battery, which is to blow off those Episcopal 
rocks which have so long and so uncomfortably obstructed Pu- 
ritan and Presbyterian navigation, and on which so many scores 
of their “best young men” have been stranded! Hereafter 
they are to have plain sailing! At any rate, it is fair to sup- 
pose, if “ Low-Churchism,” or “ High-Churchism” either, can 
stand this they may as well be leit to go down into the depths 
of popery, “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung”! We venture to 
suggest to these gentlemen, however, whether in firing off the 
charge, Mr. Shimeall has not had hold of the wrong wire ; 
and that it is at least possible, he and his codperators may sud- 
denly find themselves, a /a M. Mailletert, atter sundry aerial 
gyrations, paddling about among the wrecks and ruins of their 
owncrait. For, certainly, a more gross caricature of every- 
thing like historic fact was never forged. Perhaps, to relieve 
the stupidity of a somewhat solemn farce, this was designed as 
the comic part of the entertainment. If so, the managers 
have, we believe, in getting out their “ show-bills’’ under-esti- 
mated the intelligence of their audience, and are calculating 
quite too confidently on their “vote of thanks”! We cer- 
tainly should have doubted, where the conception of such an 
idea could have originated, did not his “references” show 
that he has been throwing his “drag-net” into all sorts of 
fetid pools and fens. It really required the intense hatred and 
cunning of a Papist, to start such an idea ; though Mr. Shim- 
eall has made some improvements on Cobbett’s original. He 
has turned a hero into aclown; and made that to be simply 
funny, which was before bitter and respectable enough to be, 
at least, contemptible. _— 

We are not to undertake a defense of the principle of the 
union of Church and State. Much less will we apologize for 
the encroachments of the English crown upon the spiritual 
prerogatives of the Church. There is much to be admitted 
here which is wholly indefensible, and even much worse 
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than that. But when the author asks his readers to believe 
that the doctrine of the royal Supremacy in the Church of 
England, ever went so far as to regard the king as the “ foun- 
tain of the Episcopal Succession” either in act, or even in 
the most distant claim, or pretension, he asks a little too 
much. It is one of those things in his book for which, on 
any supposition, we do not know how to account. The 
spiritual functions of the Christian Ministry, to whatever 
extent Henry, or his successors, may have attempted to 
control their exercise, yet the spiritual power to perform 
those functions was never claimed to inhere in, or be derived 
from, the English crown. It was believed to flow from 
Christ and Him alone. That it was committed to Apos- 
tles. That it was transmitted by them to their successors— 
their successors not in certain extraordinary offices and func- 
tions of the Apostleship, in which sense they could have no 
successors,—but their successors in the necessary permanent 
offices and duties of the Christian Ministry. And that pow- 
er and authority, has been transmitted, by the “ Laying on 
of Hands,” of the chief Ministry of the Church, down to the 
present day ; and will be transmitted tothe end of time. In- 
deed, every Ministry which pretends to be of divine appoint- 
ment and of permanent authority must pretend to have the 
Apostolic Succession. Even Mr. Shimeall, much as he flouts 
the idea, actually claims it in behalf of Presbyterianism. 
When Mr. Shimeall, therefore, says that the “ American Suc- 
cession of Bishops” is derived from “the Politico-Ecclesiasti- 
cal Headship, the Lay Supremacy, spiritual and temporal, of 
the Angio-English crown,” he is simply guilty, designedly or 
undesignedly, of a glaring absurdity, as well as an untruth 
which he is bound, as an honest man, publicly and speedily 
to retract ; and his Reverend endorsers are bound to see to it, 
that he does retract it. Will he do it ? 

But we must go a step farther. The Church of England 
would not recognize the king as the supreme head of the 
Church at all, except with certain express limitations ; and 
when the matter was referred to the Church in Convocation, 
the Clergy utterly refused any such headship, except on a 
condition, which condition the King himself accepted. This 
may be seen in the language in which the title was ac- 
knowledged ; “ Ecclesiae et cleri Anglicani singularem pro- 
tectorem et unicum et supremum dominum, et (quantum per 
Christi legem licet) etiam supremum caput, ipsius majestatem 
recognoscimus.” That is, the Church acknowledged the King 
as head of the Church, so far, and only “so far as is allowa- 
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ble by the Law of Christ.”’* True, Mr. Shimeall states and 
and quotes Parker as his authority, that this clause was left 
out of the petition when it passed Convocation; and yet he 
knows very well that Palmer, (whom he quotes,) whose at- 
tention is turned to this point, shows that it was not left out ; 
that it was retained; that the King accepted it with this pro- 
viso ; that the Clergy proposed, and insisted upon it, on the 
ground that it secured to the Church all her spiritual rights.t 

When, therefore, Mr. Shimeall says, that Henry VIII trans- 
ferred “the very same supremacy from the person of the pope 
tu himself,” he simply states what is not true. The papal 
jurisdiction in England was suppressed, not transferred to 
Henry. The Church of England throwing herself back on 
those divine and inherent rights, which had been forcibly and 
illegally usurped by the pope, merely resumed the exercise of 
that spiritual power which she had inherited from her Great 
Head, and which before the usurpation of Popery was un- 
questionably hers. Johnson, in the Preface to his “Col- 
lection of Ecclesiastical Laws,” p. 35, says : “ During the time 
of our Sazon, and even Danish Kings, the Bishops were in full 
possession of the power of making as well as executing can- 
ons. * * * The Norman Princes, never attempted to ‘dimin- 
ish, or interrupt the Archbishop's ancient right and practice 
of assembling Synods, and making such Canons and Ecclesi- 
astical provisions, as were deemed necessary or reasonable.” 
He then shows that the claim by the pope of temporal and 
spiritual authority, and his introduction into England of 
his Canon-Law, led to an absolute necessity on the part of 
the English Monarch, of interfering in respect to the enforce- 
ment of such Canon-Law and Ecclesiastical regulatiqns with- 
in his dominions. No fact of history is plainer than that under 
the British, Saxon, Danish, and Norman Kings, and down to 
the time of Henry I, the popes never claimed the patronage 
of the English Churches. And it was this ancient precedent, 
as to Order, to which, at the Reformation, the English Church 
went back.{ 

It is simply untrue, that the Reformation in England, was 
not a Church movement. The Acts of Parliament in 1533, 
1534, and 1547 ; the injunctions or edicts issued by the King 
in 1536 ; the Commissions issued to the Bishops, were under- 
stood by the Church to imply only a we menannaditins con- 











* The reader will find this matter treated in Burnet’s His. Ref vol. i, p. 205, 
vol. iii, p. 90, 92. Collier, vol. ii, p. 62, and in Bramhall’s Works. 

+ Palmer on the Church, vol. i, Ch. iii. 

t Bramhall’s Works. Tom. I. Dis. IL 
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jfirmatory externally, of that spiritual power given to Bishops 
by a higher source than earthly Kings. The distinction be- 
tween “habitual jurisdiction,” and “actual jurisdiction,” be- 
tween power of office and the exercise of that power, was 
always recognized, and by none more clearly than Henry 
himself. So, also, the changes made, in the time of Edward 
VI, in the Form of Ordinations, in the Order of the public ser- 
vice, and in the body of the Canons ; so also the compiling and 
setting forth the xxxix Articles as a standard of doctrine under 
Elizabeth, in 1562; all these were the work of the Convoca- 
tion of the Church, though all were confirmed by the supreme 
regal authority. In short, the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land was not “a new Church,” nor was she then so regarded. 
As Bishop Hall himself said, “Our Church is only retormed 
or repaired, not made new; there is not one stone of a new 
foundation laid by us ; yea the old walls stood still; only the 
overcasting them with ‘the untempered mortar of new inven- 
tions displeaseth us ; set aside the corruptions, and the Church 
is the same.” The English Retormation—in contradistine- 
tion to the Continental movement—was a thoroughly Church 
movement ; conducted by, and under the eye of the Church 
at every step; though not unaided by the temporal authority. 
And the one ruling principle by which it was guided, was, not 
the whim or fancy of individual private judgment, but the 
sure Word of God, and that as witnessed in the Faith, and 
p *ractice of the Church in her Primitive Age. As the strong- 
ly Protestant Jewell says, “ we are come as near as we possi- 
bly could, to the € thurch of the Apostles and of the old 
Catholic Bishops and Fathers ; which Church we know was 
sound and perfect.”* 

We repeat, what we have said before, that we have no dis- 
pute with Mr. Shimeall, or his eleven Reverend endorsers, as 
to the nature of any such “headship” to the Church of 
Christ, as that which the English Church acknowledged. 

And e it is well to remember that the power exercised by 
Henry VIII, in convoking Councils, and confirming their do- 
ings, in reforming innovations, and restoring ancient truths 
and Orders, had then the precedent of universal Christendom. 
The claim of absolute, universal supremacy, both in temporal 
and spiritual matters, on the part of the pope,—a claim nev- 
er yet withdrawn—created an absolute necessity to meet the 
pope at that day with his own wonpene; and to look to the 


* Jewell’s Apology, Vol. iii, p.118. See also Pre a | to the Lig: Books of 
Common Prayer in the reign of Edward VI, p. x, and Bishop Bull's Vindication. 
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Sovereign of the realm as the “ nursing Father of the Church,” 
the “ Defender of the Faith.” And such facts, as the Span- 
ish Invasion, and that French Protestantism was actually 
trampled to death under the iron heel of popery, should at 
least temper our hasty judgment. Besides, we remind these 
gentlemen that they who live in “glass houses” would do well 
to observe the “first law of nature ;’ and that we promise 
to give pretty good anti-Prelatical authority, for the widest 
sweep of regal usurpation ever made over the rights of the 
Church in those times.* 

We are now done with Mr. Shimeall’s book. Several of its 
worst and weakest points we have not touched. Such as his 
description of the character of Cranmer; his statements of 
the doctrine respecting the Christian Ministry, which ob- 
tained in the English Church down to the time of Laud ; his 
own self-contradictions—maintaining, sometimes, that there 
was “ one order” in the Christian Ministry, and sometimes that 
there were “ two orders” of divine appointment, to suit, as we 
suppose, the present state of the Presbyterian market; his sneers 
at “ Baptismal Regeneration,” when he knows that the Pres- 
byerian Formularies on that subject, are quite as strong as our 
own; the evident “trumpery” which is manifest in getting 





* Bradshaw, in his “ English Puritanism,” in which he gives the Opinions of 
the English Puritans in the time of Cromwell, says: “They hold that the Civil 
Magistrate ought to have supreme power over all the Churches in his dominions 
in all causes whatsoever,” Chap. 6, Art.1. Perhaps Mr. Shimeall would like 
some little account of the authority, which the Puritan Long Parliament claimed 
and exercised in respect to the Doctrine, Discipline, Worship, and Ministry of 
the Christian Religion, and of the manner in which the Puritans carried on their 
work of “ Reformation.” 

The writer whom we quote, is speaking of the Puritan desecration of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Litchfield. “The soldiers exercised the like barbarities as 
were done at Worcester, in demolishing all the monuments, pulling down the 
curious carved work, battering in pieces the costly windows, and destroying the 
evidences and Records belonging to the Church. Which being done, they stabled 
their horses in the body of it ; kept courts of guard in the cross-Isles ; bom up 
the pavement ; polluted the Quire with their excrements; every day hunted a 
cat with hounds throughout the Church, delighting themselves in the echo from 
the goodly vaulted roof: and to add to their wickedness, brought a calf into it, 
wrapt in linen; carried it to the Font, sprinkled it with water; and gave it a 
name, in scorn and derision of the Holy Sacrament of Baptism.”—Short View of 
Troubles in England, p. 559. 

The Abbey Church of Westminster underwent a still more horrible “ reforma- 
tion” at the hand of soldiers under the authority of the Puritan Parliament. Be- 
sides the mock use of the hallowed furniture and vestments, and the loathsome 
and abominable impurities and uncleannesses with which the noble Church was 
defiled, even the holy Altar itself was polluted by scenes of depravity and lust, 
such as they can imagine who know anything of the habits and wickedness of 
the camp! Does Mr. Shimeall wish us to be more particular! See Mercur. 
Rustic. part ii, p. 154. Heylin’s His.of Pres. p. 453. Dugdale’s View of Trov- 


bles, p. 562. 
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the book up, and getting it off; and, not least, the “muck- 
rake” odor which there is about the whole affair. It is 
enough to point at such things, and then let them alone. Our 
only apology for noticing the work at all, is, that gentlemen, 
some of whom, occupy important positions in the country, 
and have the reputation of honest and Christian men, have 
seen fit to seal it with their public approbation. 

We owe it to our readers, and to ourselves, to acknowl- 
edge that we have spoken with some plainness. But, in the 
face of such a warfare, as we find waged, not by Mr. Shime- 
all, but by Gentlemen, some of whom have stood high in pub- 
lic estimation, every true soldier of the Cross will demand 
that the banner under which he battles for Christ, shall bear 
upon its folds no doubtful meaning. Hesitancy,—equivoca- 
tion—these are not what the times demand, or permit. Only let 
us be careful in our choice of weapons. Humility, Faith, Ear- 
nestness—these are what we need. Our worst wish for these 
Gentlemen is, that they may live long enough to unlearn and 
forsake their errors. The warfare itself, we do not, for the 
Church’s sake, ask to be withdrawn. It only betrays the ex- 
tremity of their position ; and is an unconscious confession of 
the dernier resort to which they are driven. We remind 
these Gentlemen, in conclusion, that the causes which are giv- 
ing impulse to the Protestant Episcopal Church i this coun- 
try, lie far enough beyond their reach. Some things can be 
made to order; and such a book as Mr. R. C. Shimeall’s is 
one of them. But, to bind with chains the deep convictions 
of the educated, thoughtful American mind—to suppress the 
involuntary reaching of the public heart, after what is stead- 
fast in this day of ruthless Jacobinism and reckless change— 
to silence the soul yearning for communion with the beauti- 
ful and the true, and for fellowship with the brotherhood of the 
mighty past, its Confessors, and Martyrs, and Saints, and 
Apostles—to hinder that Gop should be faithful to His own 
Covenant Promise—this is a work, which these Gentlemen 
cannot so safely bargain for. 
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Arr. IIL—PARTIES IN THE CHURCH. 


Ir we had not pledged ourselves, in the last Review, to 
enter upon a consideration of the party question in the Church, 
it is very doubtful whether this Article would have been 
written. We have come upon very delicate ground. There is 
no position so dangerous as to stand mid-way between two con- 
tending forces. The writer, who would do full justice to both 
parties in the Church, would be certain to be abused by both, for 
opposite reasons. If this Review were fully committed to the 
interests of either section, and we should undertake a survey 
of our subject from such a stand-point, it would be all plain 
work. In speaking of our own party, it would be only neces- 
sary for us to be guided by the feeling which actuated a cer- 
tain distinguished gentleman, who never mentioned his own 
name without taking off his hat, and we should be certain to 
give entire satisfaction to our friends. In order efficiently to 
show up the other side, a judicious selection from a vocabu- 
lary, once supposed to be peculiar to the fish-market, would 
answer every purpose. It would greatly conduce to the effec- 
tiveness of our exhibition, if we had happened, in the course 
of life, to be identified with the extreme wings on both sides 
of the Church, and in each of these positions, to have been 
equally intense, and exclusive. We could then speak experi- 
mentally, and mingle, in their just proportion, the vinegar and 
the gall. 

But as we do not now intend, either to take sides, or to 
remain exactly neutral, it must be acknowledged that we 
have a difficult task before us. There are some excellent 
people, who consider it most prudent never to allow, at least 
in public, that there are any parties in the Church ; and they 
imagine that if the weekly cannonading of our religious 
newspapers could only be stopped, the days of our warfare 
would be ended. We do not doubt that there is some force 
in this latter consideration. If certain of our Editors could 
be put under bonds to keep the peace for five years, and be led 
to beat their swords into ploughshares, the vineyard would 
yield a more abundant crop than it has done. While we are 
upon this topic, and because we have an instinctive dread of 
approaching our main subject,—preferring, as long as we can 
with propriety, to linger on the way,—let us say another 
word respecting the “ Religious Press.” We have recently 
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spent several hours in running over the miscellaneous “ ex- 
changes,” which, towards the close of the week, come pour- 
ing in from all quarters, to deluge the “ Editorial Sanctum.” 
It is like sitting down in a sort of Theological Arsenal. 
There lie the weapons, inscribed with peaceful mottoes on 
“the outside form ;’ but within they are charged with deadly 
ammunition. Nothing but the prevailing dampness seems to 
prevent a general explosion. What a singular exposition of 
the condition of the religious world is presented in this theo- 
logical conglomerate! What innumerable shades of opinion 
are here represented! The political press is either Whig, 
Democrat, or Free Soil; but the religious organs,—* their 
name is legion.” Thirty years ago, the only religious news- 
paper that we had ever seen,—and we believe, it was almost 
the only one in existence,—was the “ Boston Recorder,” a 
somewhat dingy and melancholy sheet, which then discussed 
such harmless questions, as this: “Is it consistent with a 
proper trust in Divine Providence for a Christian to insure his 
property, or erect alightning-rod upon his dwelling-house ?” 
But now, every form of opinion, in every Christian and un- 
Christian denomination, has its organ; and the instrument 
plays such tunes as it is constructed to give forth. If one 
only knows the party of which any given paper is the advo- 
cate; he can then infallibly foretell just the opinion it will 
render of any given subject. It is not always so easy to 
anticipate the reasons, by which this opinion will be sustained. 
It is possible that no reasons will be given. 

This periodical religious press is an engine of mighty power, 
but it is not used to the best advantage. It is too vitu- 
perative, censorious, unfair, and unmanly. It !acks calm- 
ness and dignity. It meets affirmation with counter-affirma- 
tion, because it is sure of the sympathy of its patrons. It finds 
it easier to frown down an opponent, than to argue him down ; 
and calls him “sneaking,” instead of refuting his positions. 
When it has pronounced certain views dangerous, perilous to 
the soul, absurd, contemptible, it has discharged its vocation. 
The spirit of the religious press is too generally bad. All par- 
ties acknowledge this, with a solitary exception, in favor of their 
own organs. There is very little which seems to be written, 
with the simple design to convince the opponent. Meanwhile, 
whither is society floating? The experience of a few, coming 
years will make it unnecessary to write the answer. 

We come back from this unintentional digression to our 
leading subject. It would be a useful work, if some well- 
informed and impartial person would give us a fuil history of 
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parties in the Church, from the first separate existence of the 
American branch, down to the present hour. Such a history 
would teach us a few valuable lessons. There have always 
been divergent sentiments in the Church, from the time when 
the Athanasian Creed was struck from the Prayer Book, and 
the Eucharistic Obiation introduced, and if either of the 
existing parties should now be expelled from our Communion, 
it would not be many years betore the body that was left 
would separate itself into two opposing, or,—as we should 
prefer to say,—counter-balancing divisions. 

It seems as though we might detect the providential reason, 
for existence of parties amongst Churchmen, in this singular 
fact, that their power is all along so nearly equalized. It is 
somewhat extraordinary that the election of our Bishops has 
so often turned upon a preponderance of only one or two 
votes. The centripetal modifies the centrifugal, to keep the 
body in its true orbit. This idea will be scouted of course by 
those who think that all the truth and all the goodness are 
monopolized by one party : they will say, that it isnot a balance 
of powers which exists amongst us, but the strong contrast of 
light and darkness, right and wrong, verity and falsehood. 
As this statement, however, comes with the same honesty and 
intensity, from both sides of the house, it only serves to con- 
firm our position. 

There is one respect, in which, we are sorry to say, at 
present the two leading parties appear to be of one heart and 
one mind ; and that is, in the resolute resistance of any broad 
and generous suggestions, having for their aim the rapid i in- 
crease of the Church, by adapting its spirit and working ener- 
gies more directly to the emergencies of American society. 
It is thought to have been a precious season, when a General 
Convention can adjourn without having done any positive 
harm ; and the Gloria in Excelsis is sung with peculiar fervor at 
its close. If any man can point us to any great measure, 
originated and carried through i in this General Council during 
the last fifteen or twenty years, fitted to extend and vitalize 
the Church, we should like to hear from him. It has been 
voted, that the Church is a Missionary Society ; and since this 
was done, while we have doubled the number of Communi- 
cants, the rate of contributions to general Domestic Missions 
has diminished more than one half. A Canon has been passed, 
aiming somewhat timidly at the restoration of the Order of 
Deacons,—as a real Order in the Ministry, to be something 
more than a mere stepping-stone to the Priesthood ;—but it is 
hampered with such conditions, that it has become a practical 
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nullity: the “dignity of the Ministry” is supposed to be in 
jeopardy. The punctuation of the Liturgy has been made 
more exact, and the Amens are italicised properly ; but the 
Communion Office, which was always, until after the Refor- 
mation, “ The Service” of the Church, is still appended as a 
supplement to preliminary services and sermons, which have 
already exhausted the strength of both Clergymen and people. 
As new States have been added to the Union, new Dioceses 
have been admitted, and in one solitary instance, an over- 
grown Diocese has been divided ; but our Episcopate is still 
Anglican instead of Primitive, and our Bishops rule over Ter- 
ritories large enough for a kingdom. Let an individual arise 
in Convention, and propose a committee of inquiry on certain 
points, which thinking men of all parties know, in their 
hearts, demand investigation and some sort of re-adjustment 
to meet the special necessities of the age and the country ; 
and the fear that any change may possibly add to the strength 
of the other side keeps both sides from action. This is 
surely a grievous evil, that the balancing elements should make 
all progress impossible, instead of judiciously regulating it. 
If it be so, the time has come for a new movement in the 
Church; for a teaching which shall have reference to the 
heresies which are actually over-riding us ;—a ritual arrange- 
ment, more Primitive, and suited to the necessities of a work- 
ing Church ;—and a discipline, which shall bring the Church 
right home to the hearts and the judgment of the people. 
Such a movement must be eclectic and comprehensive. 
We must begin with looking carefully and cordially upon both 
the existing parties, in order to recognize what there is of 
truth in each. On one side, the ecclesiastical, and on the 
other, the dogmatical, has been the dominant element. The 
former regard Christianity as an institution; the latter, as a 
system. The one begins with the Church, as a fact; the lat- 
ter, with the Bible, as a self-authenticated document. LEccle- 
siasticism is in danger of becoming cold and formal; dogma- 
tism, of becoming dry and technical. Neither is necessarily 
inconsistent with true, spiritual earnestness; but either may 
exist, in great intenseness, divorced from sound, symmetrical, 
and practical ethics. The one may idolize the Church asa 
structure ; the other may worship the Book, in its letter. 
The one draws his arguments from the Nicene age ; the other, 
from the Epistle to the Romans. The Ecclesiastical party, 
of itself, would never have produced the Reformation; the 
dogmatical party denies the necessity of any further Refor- 
mation. The one says that the early Fathers have left us 
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nothing new to learn; the other says the same thing of the 
Reformers. Both these elements, when considered as exclu- 
sive, agree ina defective view of religion; regarding it as 
something separate from life—extra-terrestrial—a force, 
opposed to all the other forces of humanity ;—and hence, in 
many instances, we find these elements subsisting in connec- 
tion with a very low and meagre standard of character. We 
do not deny that the very highest style of personal character 
is often developed under the working of ecclesiasticism and 
dogmatism ; but then it must be remembered that we rarely 
see a man, who is nothing but an ecclesiasticist or a dogmat- 
ist. Where you do find such an individual, we will venture 
to say that he is one of the most disagreeable persons in the 
range of your acquaintance. No candid and thoughtful 
person can believe that it is desirable for any party to have 
exclusive control in the Church. What we need is the har- 
monious blending of the sound elements which pertain to both 
of the leading parties. This fusion can be produced only by 
giving a more prominent place than has heretofore been done, 
to the ethical, and practical. No other solvent will ever 
cause such an amalgamation. Argument has been faithfully 
tried ; and the parties are as wide apart and as evenly- bal- 
anced as ever. Organization has been tried, and our Boards 
and Seminaries and Societies are only widening the breach. 
It is by no artificial process, that this assimilation can be 
brought about ; but it must be through the operation of the 
law of life. Vitalie the Church, and unity is inevitable. 

If, from this germ, a new movement shall be developed 
—and there are positive indications of such a movement 
—upon what basis will it rest, and what will be its relations 
to the old parties? In endeavoring to answer this question, 
we may be speaking of an ideal, which will not become 
actual, for many years to come, and which we may never live 
to see; but we are just as certain that it will be realized in 
some future generation, as we are that the Church will con- 
tinue to exist. But is it not the fact that there are now, 
scattered over the Church, men enough to exercise a decided 
influence over her Councils, who are ready to come together 
and act vigorously together, upon the platform of such princi- 
ples as these ? 

1. Adhesion to all that is essential in the Primitive and 
Catholic organization of the Church. 

2. Unity of belief in the fundamental doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, with the profession of the Catholic Creeds. 
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3. Recognition of a sound and refined taste, and of the 
advanced condition of society, in ritual forms and arrange- 
ments; and a willingness that, “by common consent and 
authority, these shall be altered, abridged, enlarged, amended, 
or otherwise disposed of, as may seem most convenient for 
the edification of the people.’’* 

4. Liberty to differ, in respect of whatever is not absolute 
and authoritative, in organization and doctrine; with a judi- 
cious and timely adaptation of whatever is transient and 
variable in the Church, to meet “the various exigencies of 
times and occasions.” 

5. The practical identification of the Church with the 
interests of humanity: the establishment of Schools, Hospit- 
als, Retreats, and other beneficent institutions : the prevention 
and cure of Pauperism: the relief of the poor, and the general 
elevation of their condition: and providing to make the 
Church, with all her blessings, accessible to “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.” 

We have not the vanity to propose this as a new platform, 
in the sense that it embodies any novel principles, but, merely 
as a sort of rallying point for those amongst us,—and their 
number is fast increasing,—who are unwilling to be identified 
with either of the exclusive parties now in existence. There 
are elements pertaining to both parties, which are indispensa- 
ble: and then there are other elements, latent in the Church, 
which neither party, by itself, can fairly develop. What we 
need is, a judicious adjustment of the ecefesiastical, the dog- 
matical, and the ethical or practical, so that neither of these 
principles shall take undue precedence of the others. It has 
become a serious question with many, whether they can all 
dwell together, as living elements of power: for, it is said, 
that heretofore whenever either has become very prominent, 
it has been at the expense of the rest. But, if Christianity is 
not complete without the existence of all: if there must be a 
divinely-constituted Church, with its Ministry, Sacraments, and 
Ritual ; if there must be a systematized code of doctrines, 
embodied in Creeds and confirmed by Scripture; if there 
must be the personal culture of character and practical effort 
for the relief of every evil under which humanity groans; 
then there must be some way by which they can all be made 
to coalesce and work together. A stringent Churchmanship 
must be consistent with an Evangelical belief, and both must 
be reconcileable with a generous character. 





* Preface to Book of Common Prayer. 
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In such a coalition as this, what position would be assigned 
to the Church, as an external, visible institution? It must be 
such that the people will be able to see that there is a satis- 
factory reason for the existence and perpetuation of a Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. To prove the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession is not sufficient; when it is demonstrated, the 
question will be asked, “ what is the use of it?” The time 
has been, when our Clergy appeared to feel that, having 
shown the Church to be constituted after the primitive model, 
their vocation was discharged ; and it sometimes looked a 
little as though they regarded this Apostolic Succession as a 
final truth, as the great end for which the Church existed. 
This style of Churchmanship is passing away. The mechan- 
ical idea has been exchanged for the mystical; the dry bones 
have been clothed with flesh and have become vitalized. 
The Church is now looked upon as something more than a 
“close Corporation,” conferring dignity and respectability 
upon its members, and securing to them regular dividends 
upon the stock of piety invested. And yet it is not easy to 
see precisely what the Church is, under the more elevated and 
transcendental view which has recently come in vogue. It is 
spoken of as a kind of perpetual incarnation ; as a reservoir 
of grace; sometimes as if it were a living being, of the 
feminine gender; sometimes as an object of worship,—the 
reverence which would be paid to Christ himself, if He were 
on the earth, being transferred to that entity, called the Church. 
What is the precise thing, to which all this homage is paid, 
we are unable to perceive. 

The Church is said in the Prayer Book to be “a company 
of faithful men; this we can comprehend, and we can 
moreover see very sufficient reasons why it exists, divinely- 
authenticated and perpetuated, after the original model. In 
the first place, we do not know how it would be possible to 
frame any satisfactory argument for Christianity without 
such an institution. If our religion rest upon documentary 
evidence, these documents must be either self-authenticated, 
or confirmed by independent testimony. ‘To commence an 
argument for Christianity with the Scriptures, is absurd ; for 
we must first have testimony respecting the Scriptures. 
That testimony, the Church, which is older than the Scriptures, 
must give us; and does give us. 

In the next place, the perpetuation of Christianity is de- 
pendent upon the existence of a perpetuated Church. If all 
that was done in Apostolic times had consisted in first casting 
upon the world certain great truths, leaving them to work 
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their way in society ; those truths would have been long ago 
forgotten. Institutions are more tenacious of life than prin- 
ciples, and sometimes outlive the truth upon which they were 
based ; this is what preserved Christianity through the dark 
ages. 

Again, the Church is indispensable in order to transmit a 
sound interpretation of Scripture. It is the fact that ninety- 
nine hundredths of all the opinions received and held by 
Protestants are traditional. ‘They do not go to the Bible for 
their Creed; but to establish the Creed in which they are 
educated. The great question before us, lies there ‘fore, 
between a pure, and an impure tradition; and we must have 
a pure Church to secure the former. 

For these and for other reasons, which we have not room 
to specify, we assert that the Church must be upheld as a real, 
visible, permanent, and successional Institution; and as abso- 
lutely essential to Christianity, as the Bible itself. If we had 
had no Church, we should have had no Bible; we might, if 
old tradition could have been relied upon, have had a Church 
up to the present hour, without a Bible. Thank God for 
both! The Church is an Institution; but, by the terms 
of its charter, it is an Institution of active, instrumental 
agencies for the accomplishment of certain definite results ; 
and not of passive powers and prerogatives, whose ends ter- 
minate on itself. 

In the controversy that is soon to come with natural- 
ists, rationalists, mythists, universal-inspirationists, non-inspi- 
rationists, and what not, orthodox Protestants will see the 
necessity of the Church, with its primitive Order and Creeds, 
to fall back upon as the starting point for their defense, more 
distinctly than they have yet done. If they begin with the 
Bible as an inspired book, they will be called upon to prove its 
inspiration ; which it claims for itself only in part. Itis just 
here that the great value of the successional Church will be 
developed ; and the fact will then be explained how it comes 
to pass that all Christian bodies, whose institutions are of 
modern date, insensibly relapse into heresy and unbelief. 
Whatever form the party question may assume amongst us, 
we must, therefore, hold on to an actual, positive Church- 
manship ; and whatever is essential to the identification of 
the Church of to-day with the Church of the Apostles, must 
be most scrupulously retained. We may then entertain, as 
individuals, whatever charitable, or rigid judgments, of other 
Christian bodies we please: they need not interfere with the 
unity of our own household. 
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As it regards the matter of dogmatic belief, it is too late to 
hope for a general agreement upon the basis of any of our 
modern forms of “ sy ystematic div inity.”’ And perhaps labor 
enough has already been expended upon the scientific nomen- 
clature of theology, the classification and adjustment of 
doctrines, and in attempts to bring them within the range of 
philosophical definition. Society is calling for another kind 
of work. It is very evident that the arguments of neither 
side have much effect upon opponents. The position which 
men take in reference to those doctrinal divisions, which 
agitate the Church, depends very much upon their tempera- 
ment. We are not now speaking of fundamental differences ; 
but of the variations which arise in the interpretation of those 
Articles of Religion, to which the disputants, on both sides, 
cling with equal tenacity. There are individuals in the 
Church, who hold to extremes of doctrine, running in various 
directions, with whom no compromise can be made. They 
themselves would solemnly abjure any such attempt, believing 
that they have an exclusive monopoly of truth. But there is 
no essential variation from the primitive standards of doctrine, 
amongst the great mass of Churchmen. When the Clergy and 
Laity: are busied with the great verities of religion, in “their 
practical application to the heart and life, there is very little 
room and very little occasion for controversy ; but it is when 
they begin to systematize, and define, and draw theoretical 
distinctions, that the divergence comes. 

We do not intend to intimate that there is too much real 
thought expended upon Christian doctrine. The Church 
does not at present labor under that disease. But we are 
rather over-burdened with a style of argument that is not 
altogether satisfactory. It consists very much inthe elaborate 
citation of opposing authorities, the opinions of fallible men ; 
in the discussion of technicalities and formulas, without any 
actual analysis of the principles which they shadow forth ; in 
the ingenious evasion of real difficulties, which perplex and 
disturb honest and earnest minds, and in the suggestion of 
dangers, which are unreal and imaginary; in the furious 
defense of points which are subordinate and comparatively 
unimportant, while the very foundations of our Faith are 
vigorously and powerfully assailed. The time is not far 
distant, when the true friends of Christianity will find it 
necessary to draw off their forces from some of the outposts, 
which it is of comparatively little consequence to defend, in 
order more eflectually to fortify the citadel. And therefore 
it is, that we desire now to see a party developed in the 
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Church,—which shall in fact not be a party,—rallying around 
the simple Creeds of the Primitive Church, and content to 
allow a wider latitude of opinion in respect of a mere scien- 
tific theology. Such a rallying point will be found sooner or 
later. 

There are difficulties connected with a fair consideration of 
the subject of Ritualism, growing out of the religious dread 
with which men of a certain temperament regard all attempts 
to reach the heart through the medium of the senses, and the 
superstitious sacredness with which persons of another char- 
acter invest the symbol itself. The practical and utilitarian 
temper of the times makes the community impatient of what- 
ever looks like solemn trifling. Orientation is not likely to be 
scrupulously regarded in the construction of Churches, where 
the land is two or three dollars per foot ; and as a general rule, 
it will not be considered wise to give up one third of the 
Church area to the use of the Clergy. It does not seem to 
accord with a refined taste to reproduce the gorgons, and 
grinning faces, and puerile devices, and horrible anatomy 
in which the artists of an undeveloped age delighted ; neither 
does it comport with our present feelings of reverence to 
represent the most ineffable and holy my steries of religion in 
wood and plaster. It is not easy to see why a flower, which 
is a symbol of God’s own making, should not be revered as 
much as a bit of sacred embroidery, or a circle and a triangle 
done in stone. Reverence, when it becomes mawkish and 
effete, is often most irreverent; and when we are told that 
the Chancel represents the heavenly mansions, and that the 
Priest is directed to stand at the right hand of the altar to 
remind us that our Saviour stands at the right hand of His 
Father’s throne; that the bands which he wears symbolize 
the two tables of the law, and his scarf the Christian yoke ; 
we cannot help wishing that we could see St. Paul standing in 
the Church and hear him preach from his own text,—* When 
I became a man, | put away childish things.” There are but 
few minds in our day that are solemnly impressed by hearing 
the service performed from behind a screen, through the 
interstices of which the clergyman becomes visible only at 
intervals ; or by seeing him march and countermarch during 
the performance, like a sentinel doing duty within a very 
limited circuit ; with the accompaniment of awkward genu- 
flections and other uncomfortable gestures ; or by being 
obliged to listen to a species of semi-intoning of the service, 
which reminds one alternately of the mass and the conventicle. 
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At the same time, all this barbarism need not drive us to the 
extreme of making the worship of the Sanctuary and the 
adornments of the House of Prayer as bald and barren as 
possible. In the great Temple of nature and in the service 
which is perpetually offered there, everything is beautiful and 
impressive. It appeals to us, through every sense ; with its 
never-ending variety, its changing hues, its harmony of 
sounds, its alternating seasons, its revolving shades, its fragrance 
and its flowers. Now, it seems to wail a monody of woe ; 
and now, to exult in jubilant joy. It has its sparkling matins, 
and its vesper cadence ; and all is a Liturgy written by the 
finger of God Himself. Man is made with a nature that is 
susceptible to all these symbols, and it thus seems to be inti- 
mated that the ritual through which he approaches his God, shall 
be constructed upon the model which nature has given him. 

There has been of late a positive improvement in our style 
of service. The architecture of our Churches is more appro- 
priate ; the demeanor of the congregation more reverent ; 
the Chants are chanted instead of being read ; and the response 
is made by the people and not by proxy. Is no further 
progress desirable ? Cannot our services be made still more 
impressive ? When our Liturgy was put into its present 
form, was it presumed that it was then stereotyped for all 
coming ages? Can there be no division, arrangement, or 
change of any sort, in any of our Offices, which will adapt 
them to the condition of the present age? Does no one ever 
feel, on the occasion ot an Ordination or a Consecration, that 
it would be better if the special ceremonial, around which the 
chief interest centres, had come somewhat earlier in the 
service? It is very generally felt that some liturgical im- 
provements are desirable; that the Morning Service is ex- 
haustive; that there might be a greater ditlerence between 
the Morning and Evening Prayer ; that a distinct arrangement 
might be issued by authority for a third Service; that the 
present union of services. originally and in their very nature, 
distinct, does not tend to edification; that some things in the 
English Prayer Book, which have been omitted in the American, 
it would be well to restore again ; and that some other matters, 
which were timely enough in the seventeenth century, are not 
so necessary and impressive in the nineteenth. There is, too, 
a missionary spirit in the Church which yearns for more 
fittingewords to pour its earnest prayer into the ear of Him, 
Whose are the silver and the gold, and the hearts of men. 

But neither party dare to move, lest the other side gain by 
the change ; and so it has come to pass, that the only test of 
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sound Churchmanship, which both Jay claim to with the same 
tenacity, is this Jetting the Prayer Book alone. It would not 
be respectful to intimate that there is any superstition in this 
unwillingness to touch the rubrics. We are quite willing also 
to admit, that the tendency, outside of us, to throw down all 
the old landmarks; and the hope of some, nominally of us, 
that they may thus get rid of what are now essential doctrines 
of the Church, may be urged against taking the first step 
toward a new ritual arrangement. 

Endeavoring to “ keep the happy mean, between too much 
stiffness in refusing, and too much easiness in admitting, va- 
riations on things once advisedly established,” certain other 
modifications might be made on points “ pertaining to Disci- 
pline,” which would give to the Church an impulse in this 
land, such as it has never felt before. There is nothing which 
would so quickly disabuse the public mind of all prejudice 
against the Church, as to take from the Episcopate its Angli- 
canism, and restore it to its primitive form. An English 
Bishop is a Baron of the realm, and the Baronial idea “still 
clings to American Prelacy. There are but few of our 
Dioceses in which it is possible for a Bishop to have any accu- 
rate and minute knowledge of the condition of his flock. 
Once in a year be makes a hurried visit to the Churches, con- 
firms and catechises, and preaches, and is off before sunset to 
make another visitation in the evening. If the Dioceses 
were reduced to primitive dimensions, the chief Pastor might 
have a personal knowledge of the Clergy and the Laity under 
his care, which at present is impossible. 

Not only would such a movement as this tend to conciliate 
those who are without the Church, but there is nothing 
which would be so likely to heal our intestine divisions and 
allay the bitterness of party animosity. It is perhaps the 
greatest practical evil of our system, that it presents a tempta- 
tion to ecclesiastical ambition; and it is the election of a 
Bishop which generally enkindles the fires of partisan strife. 
The only possible remedy for this is the restoration of the 
Episcopacy to the primitive pattern. We hope to see the 
time, when this will be the great question in agitation before 
the General Convention ; and then, as a brother at our side 
remarks, we shail at Jeast have the satisfaction of feeling that 
we are quarreling over a matter of some intrinsic importance. 

If we are ever to bring the community at large under the 
jurisdiction of the Church, there must also be some relaxation 
of the Canon, which now renders it necessary for the Clergy 
to take the whole service with them, which is prescribed for 
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ordinary use, whenever, and wherever, they “a be called to 
preach the Gospel. To be obliged to begin with “Dearly Belov- 

ed Brethren,” and go through with St. Chrysoston, before the 
preacher is allowed to open his mouth in argument, when his 
chancel-floor is the greensward, and his pulpit a tobacco- 
hogshead, seems rather preposterous. These considerations 
are beginning to excite attention, both in England and 
America ; all that is necessary is, to bring the matter fairly 
before the observation of the Church; and some re- adjust- 
ment is inevitable. 

In close connection with this reform, there will come a new 
development of the active energy of the Church ; and society 
will feel that there is a real, living, divine force at work, re- 
ducing its disordered elements to harmony and peace. The 
wretched and abandoned, the criminal and the outcast, the 
poor and the friendless, will look up in hope ; and the blessed 
day will be seen to dawn again, such a day as that was when 
Jesus was reproachtully called “the friend of publicans and 
sinners.” Clerical dignity will then be subordinate to clerical 
utility. When the Gospel feast is spread, the high-ways, and 
hedges will be scoured for guests. The poor will see that they 
have a home on earth, as well as the prospect of one in 
Heaven ; and the relief which they obtain here, the elevation 
of their temporal condition, will make it practicable for them 
to prepare for a future life ; which at present, they find to be 
almost impossible. The strongest argument for Christianity 
will then be, just to point to what Christianity is doing, and 
the argument will be unanswerable. 

The Church must identify herself with the interests of 
humanity, or humanity will look elsewhere for relief. If, for 
a season, we could drop our interminable and profitless dis- 
cussions, and go to work in the way which Christ has pre- 
scribed, with one heart and one mind; we should attain a 
degree of unity which no elaborate disputation can possibly 
accomplish. If the Church had more of true vitality, that 
would cure her disorders, as no medicine ever will. Let those 
who feel thus,—and there are many such among us,—show 
themselves, and make their power “felt in our Councils, and 
through the press, and by their own good works, and Zion will 
arise and shine. The ‘glory of the Lord will be revealed. 
And multitudes will say, “ We will go with you, for we see 
that God is with you.” 
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Arr. IV.—THE PLACE OF DEPARTED SPIRITS.* 





Tue summary of Christian doctrine embodied in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed is so very brief, the origin of this venerable sum- 
mary is so remote, even in the first and purest ages of the 
Gospel, the symbol is so firmly believed by the great body of 
the disciples of the Son of God, and so certainly can each 
one of its assertions be verified by the express words of 
Holy Scripture, that for any person at this late period to find 
difficulties and perplexities in some of the expressions of the 
Creed is indeed a matter of no little surprise. It cannot be 
denied, however, that such discoveries are sometimes made, at 
least, so far as the article which affirms the Descent of our Lord 
into Hell is concerned, since in some congregations there are 
individuals who are utterly silent when this declaration is re- 
peated in our public service, while there are others who advo- 
cate the entire rejection of the words from our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Most justly might we suppose, that the position 
in which the subject is left by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, would satisfy the 
most scrupulous ; inasmuch as at the final revision of our 
Liturgy, in the year 1789, this Rubric, or direction, was prefix- 
ed to the Apostles’ Creed: “Any Churches may omit the 
words, He descended into Hell, or may instead of them use 
the words, He went into the place of departed spirits ; wuicu 
ARE CONSIDERD AS WORDS OF THE SAME MEANING IN THE CREED.” 

But as this definition does itself require explanation, we 
will endeavor to exhibit, as briefly as may be, the various as- 
pects of the subject, as presented by the Holy Scriptures. 






* This article is prepared at the earnest and repeated request of the Senior 
and Presiding Bishop of our Church, the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, D, D., the 
present venerable Diocesan of Illinois; who is urged by a layman in one of our 
stone dioceses to use his influence with our General Convention to have the ex- 
pression in the Apostles’ Creed, “ He descended into Hell,” utterly removed, and 
as a necessary consequence, to have the III Article of Religion expunged from 
our Book of Common Prayer, and the language of our Burial Service conformec 
to these changes. The present writer has not the slightest apprehension that 
such ruthless innovation upon our Primitive and Scriptural Standards can ever 
be approved by our highest Ecclesiastical Council ; and yet he cheerfully under- 
takes the labor proposed by his revered and beloved Father in God, as an oppor- 
tunity is thus given of examining in its numerous aspects and bearings a very im- 
portant Christian truth, which after all the treatises hitherto written upon it, is 
still often strangely misunderstood, not merely by those who are not of us, but 
by many calling themselves Protestant Episcopalians. 
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Our Lord’s descent into Hell, as now defined by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, furnishes for 
our solution these several questions: Is there such a place as 
that of departed spirits? Where is the place? What is its 
nature’? Can the appellation Hell be justly applied to it? 
And, of what utility is the truth that our Lord went into the 
place of departed Spirits ? 

I. Is THERE THEN, SUCH A PLACE AS THAT OF DEPARTED 
Spirits ? 

Just before our crucified Lord commended his spirit into 
the hands of his Father, he gave this most consoling as- 
surance to the penitent thief, who near him was agonizing 
upon another cross: “ To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise ;”* thus teaching, that his own soul survived the death 
of his body; that his soul left his body immediately on his 
yielding up the ghost, and therefore was not with his dead 
body either on the cross or in the sepulchre until the moment 
of his resurrection ; and that his spirit was, after its departure 
from its earthly tenement, in a place which he termed para- 
dise. The language of our Lord then to the penitent thief 
fully justified the expression in the Apostles’ Creed: “ He 
went into the place of departed spirits.” As every soul still 
exists, when by death it is separated from the body, there must 
be such a place as that of departed spirits; inasmuch as it is 
impossible to conceive of a created existence which has not 
some locality ; and this definite spot, wherever it may be, or by 
whatever name it may be designated, is the place of departed 
spirits, the place where all souls are, after they depart from 
their bodies. When then the Apostles’ Creed asserts of our 
Lord, that after his death he went into the place of departed 
spirits, it utters an undeniable truth of inspired Scripture. 

I]. Were ts Tue pLace or Departep Spirits ? 

This question, neither the Creed nor the III Article of Reli- 
gion, nor any other part of the Book of Common Prayer an- 
swers definitely, save one of the Prayers in the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead ; where “ we beseech God that we, with all 
those who are departed in the-true faith of his holy name may 
have our perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and 
soul in His eternal and everlasting glory.” This petition plainly 
implies that “the spirits of those who depart hence in the Lord,” 
have not yet their “ perfect consummation and bliss, both in 
body and soul ;” and consequently, the place into which they 
have gone, the place of departed spirits into which our Lord 








* Luke xxiii, 43. 
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went immediately after He expired on Calvary, is not Heaven 
in the highest sense of the word. Do the inspired Scriptures 
justify this language of our Burial Service ? 

The place of departed spirits, into which our Lord went, 
may mean, either the place of final torment to which the 
wicked will be assigned at the judgment of the great day; or 
the place to which ‘the righteous will be carried ‘at the second 
coming of Christ ; or the place where, until the end of this 
present dispensation, the souls of both righteous and wicked 
abide, separated indeed, and with their ultimate destiny unal- 
terably fixed. In which of these three senses is the declara- 
tion in the Apostles’ Creed, “He went into the place of de- 
parted spirits,” to be understood ? 

Ist. Are we to understand by the place of departed spirits, 
the place of final torment ? We are taught in the Rubric be- 
fore the Creed, that the words, “ He went into the place of de- 
parted spirits,” are considered as words of the same meaning 
as the words “ He descended into Hell.” Our Saviour assured 
the penitent thief that he should on that very day accompany 
Him to paradise. But paradise is not a place of torment, but 
a place of happiness, as He Himself declares. “To him that 


overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in 


the midst of the paradise of God.”* The place then to which 
our Lord went after His death was not any place of suffering, 
least of all the place of final torment in reserve for the un- 
godly. Are there any other Scriptures which teach this truth ? 
In His discourse to the men of Israe] on the day of Pente- 
cost, St. Peter thus applies the Second Psalm, to our risen Sav- 
iour: “ David being a prophet and knowing that God had 
sworn by an oath to y him, that of the fruit of his loins, accord- 
ing to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on His throne ; 
he. seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that 
His soul was not leftin hell, neither His flesh did see corrup- 
tion.”+ The Apostle here assures us, that the soul of our Lord 
was for a season in hell; for since it was not left there, it must 
have been in hell during a certain interval. Beyond doubt, 
we are to regard the word “soul,” as designating the immate- 
rial part of our Lord, in opposition to His body; which was 
not suffered to see corruption, while His human spirit separa- 
ted from His flesh was not long retained in hell. But does St. 
Peter intend to declare, that the soul of our Saviour was in a 
place of suffering, while His inanimate body was lying in the 
sepulchre of Joseph? To answer this question, we must ex- 





* Rev. ii, 7. } Acts ii, 30, 31. 
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amine the very language in which St. Luke, the author of the 
book of the Acts ot the Apostles, has recorded the words of 
St. Peter. And here we find, that the Greek word Hades 
translated hell, means nothing more than an unseen place ;* 
and that therefore all the Apostle affirms respecting the soul of 
Christ is, that it was not left in the invisible world, to which 
all souls go, that it was not permanently detained in the place 
of departed spirits. Thus tar, we discover nothing in the 
Scriptures warranting the conclusion that the soul of our 
Lord ever visited an abode of suffering, and consequently, 
that by the place of departed spirits mentioned in the Creed, 
the final residence of the impenitent and unbelieving cannot 
be intended. 

There is, however, a passage in the third chapter of St. 
Peter’s first Epistle, which at first view might seem to imply 
that our Saviour did on some occasion visit the abodes of the 
lost. “Christ hath once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that He might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the spirit, by which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits, in prison, which sometime were diso- 
bedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.”t But if by 
the spirit, of which the Apostle here speaks, he means the dt- 
vinity of our Lord,—and what else can he mean ?{ for what 
could quicken, restore to life, the dead body of our Saviour, 
but His divine Spirit ?—then the human soul of our Lord is 
not mentioned in this passage at all. 

The Apostle merely declares, that Christ by His divine 
Spirit, which inspired the patriarch Noah, preached through 
him to the disobedient antediluvians, whose spirits are now in 
prison, there reserved, as are the angels who kept not their 
first estate, unto the judgment of the great day.$ 

We may then, most safely conclude that the place of de- 
parted spirits into which our Saviour went, after He expired 
upon the cross, was not any place of misery, least of all, the 
final abode of the disobedient and unholy. 


* didns, compounded of a privative and idciv, to see. 

¢ 1 Pet. iii, 18-20. 

¢ See 1 Pet.i, 10,11. “Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently—who prophesied of the grace that should come unto you: 
searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow.” 

$ This is in substance the interpretation of this controverted passsage by the 
eminent divines of our Mother Church, Archbishops Leighton and Secker, Bishops 
Hall and Pearson, Drs. Whitby, Scott, Burton and Mr. William Palmer 
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2. By the place of departed spirits, into which our Sa- 
viour’s human spirit went, are we to understand the blissful 
region to which the righteous will be conducted at His second 
coming ? 

When our Lord, on the morning of His resurrection appear- 
ed to Mary Magdalene, He uttered these words: “ Touch me 
not: for 1 am not yet ascended to my Father ; but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.”* Forty days af- 
ter His return from the grave, this prediction was fulfilled ; for 
when He had led the Apostles from Jerusalem, as far as to Beth- 
any, and lifted up His hands and blessed them, “ it came to pass 
while He blessed them He was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven.”+ That brief declaration, “ J am Nor YET as- 
cended unto my Father,’ proves conclusively that His human 
spirit was not in Heaven during the time it was separated from 
His lifeless body ; and consequently the place to which His soul 
departed after His death, was not the region of bliss and glory 
to which His followers will be exalted when He shall appear 
again to revive their sleeping dust and to judge the world. 

At this point, we are met by an apparent difficulty, arising 
from the words of St. Paul: “I knew a man in Christ caught 
up to the third heaven; and I knew such a man how that he 
was caught up into paradise ;”{ it may be thought that the 
Apostle spoke of “ paradise” and the “third heaven” as identi- 
cal. That they are so, is, however, by no means certain ; for 
he is here speaking of “ visions and revelations” with which he 
had been favored, and not of a single vision and revelation ; 
and therefore, as the times of his rapture were not the same, 
it is impossible to determine that the places to which he was 
in ecstacy transported were not different: but if different, 
then paradise is not identical with the third heaven. 

There is but one other passage in the English Bible, where 
the word “ paradise” occurs ; namely, that in which our Lord 
makes this promise to the faithful : “ To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 
the paradise of God.”’§ As in this same book of the Revela- 
tion,|| similar imagery is employed in describing “the new 
heaven and the new earth,” which succeed the general judg- 
ment, we may allow that in this promise our Saviour uses the 
term “ paradise,” to signify the highest Heaven: all that we 
need to say in explanation is, that this word, like many others 





* John xx, 17. + Luke xxiv, 50, 51. +2 Cor, xii, 2-4. 
§ Rev. ii, 7. f Ib. xxii, 1, 2. 
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in the Scriptures, must be taken, both in an inferior and in a 
more exalted sense. Even the phrase, “the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” oftentimes means distinctly the present dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel; while in other instances it indicates the 
Glory which in another life will be revealed unto the saints. 

e therefore rest in the conclusion, to which our Saviour’s 
words to Mary Magdalene conduct us: that the place into 
which the soul of our Lord departed after it left His crucified 
body, was not the region, of which the righteous will take 
possession at the Second Advent of the Son of God. 

3. There remains, then, according to the representations of 
Scripture, but one other place to which the human spirit of 
our Saviour could have departed, after its separation from His 
body: the place where, until the termination of the Gospel 
economy, the souls both of the righteous and the wicked are 
detained ; in opposite conditions indeed, and with their final 
destiny unalterably determined. 

Is there such a place? That there was such a place in 
which the soul of our Lord did abide, during the period inter- 
vening between His death and resurrection, follows inevitably 
from the narratives of the Evangelists concerning Him ; for 
during this interval, His soul was not on earth ; it was not in 
any place of torment; it was not in Heaven; but, according 
to His own words, it was in paradise ; and consequently, par- 
adise, in this instance, must signify a region, intermediate be- 
tween this present world and the Heaven to which He subse- 
quently ascended. 

The place of departed spirits, accordingly, is an intermedi- 
ate state. Are there any other Scriptures which accord with 
Christ’s teaching to the penitent thief and to Mary Magda- 
lene ? 

In St. Peter’s Pentecostal discourse, to which we have al- 
ready referred, there occurs this striking assertion, “ David is 
not ascended into the heavens.”* That King had then been 
sleeping in his sepulchre in Jerusalem for a thousand years ; 
and yet, the soul of David was not even then in Heaven. 
Was it in some place of torment? The marked approbation 
of his piety on Scriptural testimony, forbids that supposition. 
Hence his resting place for so many centuries, must have been 
in that intermediate state, the paradise of the penitent thief, 
the invisible residence of all spirits who have laid aside the 
burden of the flesh. 

The reality of an Intermediate State, is also proved by the 





* Acts ii, 34 
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Scriptural description of the General Resurrection, and Final 
Judgment, and the bliss and misery which follow these mo- 
mentous events. Our Lord Himself fixes the time both 
of the General Resurrection, and the Final Judgment, at the 
end of this world, and not at the end of some particular Dis- 
pensation. “ Whosoeateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life ; and J will raise him up at the last day. ~~ 
So also His explanation of His parable of the “tares of the 
field :” “ the harvest is the end of the world, and the reapers 
are the angels: as therefore the tares are gathered and burn- 
ed in the fire, so shall it be in the end of this world. The 
Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the right- 
eous shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom of their F ather.’ t 

“The last day, and the end of this world,’ and not any 
preceding period, is then, according to the teaching of our 
Lord, the time when those that are “in the graves shall hear 
His voice, and come forth; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.”{ Then, and not before then, 
“The righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their F’ather ;”’|| “ they shall inherit the kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world ;’ ' . ‘they shall go inio 
life eternal ;’4] “they shall be caught up in the clouds to meet 
their Lord in the air and so shall ever be with the Lord.’’** 
And then, too, the “accursed shall go away into everlasting 
punishment ;”++ they “shall depart into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels ;’tt they «shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power.’’$§ 

These are the awful and decisive events, which at the last 
day and in the end of this world, follow the general resur- 
rection and the general judgment ; and since they follow, they 
do not precede those events. Previously, therefore, and up to 
the time of those events, all departed spirits are in the state 
intervening between death and the last Judgment; the right- 
eous, delivered from their sins, resting from their labors and 
trials, comforted as was Lazarus in Abraham's bosom, and an- 
ticipating with joyful hopes their pay resurrection 








* John vi, 54. + Matt. xiii, 36-43. t John v, 28, 29. 
| Matt. xiii, 48. $ Matt. xxv, 32. “ Matt. xxv, 46. 

** 1 Thes.iv.17. ++ Matt. xxv, 46. tt Matt. xxv, 41. 
§§ 2 Thes. i, 9. 
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and exaltation to greater happiness and higher glory ;* 
the wicked, enslaved by their depravity, condemned by their 
consciences, suflering as suffered the tormented rich man, 
and beholding in their present misery the dark and foreboding 
shadow of a deeper wretchedness which will be forever theirs, 
when the trumpet shall sound, and the unseen world shall open 
its long-sealed entrance, and they shall come forth unto the 
resurrection of damnation. 

II], Wuar is THe NATURE oF THE PLAcE or DerarTep 
Sprrirs ? 

As we are rapidly hastening to this invisible world, as all 
have friends and relatives who have already entered it, so all 
are deeply interested in this inquiry. And, hence we ask ; 

1. Is the state of the dead one of consciousness / 

So accustomed are we to associate the departed with their 
lifeless bodies, their sleeping dust, and their silent graves, that 
we are strongly inclined to regard their disembodied spirits as 
also dormant, unconscious, and inactive. How different the 
view we gain when our Saviour lifts the veil which inter- 
poses between this life and the world of spirits!) Every soul 
is still fully alive and active, and in the entire possession and 
exercise of all its powers of sensation and perception, of 
understanding and memory, of love and hatred ; as susceptible 
of the feelings of joy and grief, of hope and fear, as before it 
left its earthly dwelling-place. The Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, and the Revelations to the Beloved Disciple in 
the Isle of Patmos, teach us that there is no sleep in that 
spiritual home which waits to receive us all, but an undying 
wakefulness ; no stupor, either occasional or unbroken, settling 
upon the faculties of the mind and heart; no forgetfulness of 
the past, no insensibility to the present, no indifference to the 
future ; for there life is freer and more energetic, because no 
longer connected with a fleshly and dying body, and con- 
sciousness is incessant and deathless, inasmuch as it partici- 
pates in the soul’s own immortality. The place of departed 
spirits is then one of living and quickening consciousness, 
and not of torpid repose and protracted insensibility. 

2. It is likewise a place of perpetual enjoyment to the 
righteous, and of unceasing misery to the wicked. The view 
which the’ inspired writers present of the happiness of the 





* Dicunt presbyteri, qui sunt Apostolorum discipuli, eos qui translati sunt, 
illuc (ad Paradisum) translatos esse, (Justis enim hominibus et Spiritum ha- 
bentibus preparatus est paradisus) et ibi manere eos qui translati sunt usque 
ad consummationem.—Inen.zus, Adv. Heres. lib. V, c. 5. 
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pious dead is delightful and attractive. Lazarus, carried by 
good angels to Abraham’s bosom and there reposing his 
weary soul, is but a representative of the holy throng to 
which he is joined ;* so that his comfort and bliss are but the 
rest and enjoyment of all who die as he died.t The depart- 
ing souls of all such are borne by ministering spirits to para- 
dise ; where amidst its light and peace, its purity and joy, 
they are admitted to the society and converse of Patriarchs 
and Prophets, of Apostles and Martyrs. and of that redeemed 
company innumerable, which our Almighty Saviour is inces- 
vomag | gathering unto Himself. In fearful contrast with this, 
our Lord sets torth the misery of those who depart this life 
in impenitence and unbelief. “The rich man died and was 
buried ; and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom: and 
he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me! and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue ; for | am tormented in this flame.”} 

Here we must not fail to notice, that Abraham, Lazarus, and 
the rich man, are in the same region; looking upon and con- 
versing with, yet separate from each other. And that whole 
region, or place, comprising both these different conditions of 
souls, our Saviour calls Hell ; the very same Greek word being 
used as in Acts ii, 27, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ;” 
and in several other passages of the New Testament; where 
the word means the invisible place, the unseen world of the 
dead. 
In this invisible region are the father of the faithful and his 
poor descendant, both comforted and happy; while in the 
same receptacle of the dead is the wretched man who in his 
lifetime received good things, but who is now reaping the bit- 
ter consequences of his sins! consuming in flaming fire, and 
parched with thirst, and yet utterly unable to obtain even a sin- 
gle drop of water to cool his burning tongue! And yet thus 
does the gentle and compassionate Jesus Himself exhibit the 
misery, not merely of the Jewish worldling, but of every soul 
that dies in its sins. 

3. Are the pains endured in the place of departed spirits, 
disciplinary and purifying, corrective, and remedial, and 
therefore limited and terminable ? 





* Qualis fuit et Lazarus, omnesque sancti qui requiescunt in sinu Abrahae.— 


Jerome. In Esaiam, c. 49. 
+ Fideles omnes reservabuntur in sinu scilicet interim Abrahae collocati—Hz- 


Lary, Tract in Ps. oxx. 
¢ Luke xvi, 22-24. 
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There is not a single passage in the Word of God which 
authorizes such a supposition, or which intimates that the 
miseries of that world will ever come to an end. On the con- 
trary, in His parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, our Lord 
expressly asserts, that there is positively no escape, no re- 
lease from the punishment there inflicted, not even the slight- 
est alleviation of the torment which unholy souls there suffer. 
“ Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed: so 
THAT THEY WHICH WOULD PASS FROM HENCE TO YOU, CANNOT; 
NEITHER CAN THEY PASS TO US, THAT WOULD COME FROM 
rHENce. * The torment of the rich,suflerer is not to be in 
the smalle8t degree mitigated. An impassable abyss cuts off 
all hope of rescue. Should beatified spirits or even angels 
desire to come to him, “they cannot.” There is no possibili- 
ty of flight, since they that would come out of its tormenting 
flames cannot pass its fathomless abyss. 

What an opportunity for Jesus Christ to have taught that 
these sufferings are purgatorial, salutary, restorative, means 
of purification, and salvation, and of limited continuance ! 
And yet he has stamped upon these sufferings the “ fixed” 
character of punishment, unchangeableness, and endless du- 
ration. 

The utter condemnation which the figment of Purgatory 
receives from this parable, will be the more apparent, if we 
mark its language. Abraham addressed the wretched suffer- 
er as a“ Son;” and tells him that his brethren ‘have Moses 
and the prophets.” The Rich Man was neither a heathen, 
nor an infidel; but a “son” of Abraham; a “son” of the 
Abrahamic Covenant; a circumcised member of the Jewish 
Church; who while he lived enjoyed the instructions of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the advantages of Church 
membership, and when he died, did not depart this life 
under the ban of excommunication. According to the Pur- 
gatorial theory, such a soul was a fitting subject for the 
purgatorial process, just the candidate for its remedial privi- 
leges. There were, in his case, all the reasons for expecting to 
escape eternal punishment through the fires of Purgatory, 
which any Christian can have at the present time. But the 
Blessed Saviour limits the day and the means of grace to the 
present life and to the opportunity now afforded. “They 
have Moses and the Prophets.” Awful, wicked delusion, 
with which Rome is cheating her children ! 

In support of the “vain invention’ + of Purgatory, refer- 





* Luke xvi, 25, 26. + Art, xxii. 
VOL. V.—NO. II. 31 
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ence is commonly made to the words of St. Paul, “If any 
man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he him- 
self shall be saved ; yet so as by fire.” 1 Cor. iii, 15. The 
most cursory inspection of this passage shows that the Apos- 
tle does not here at all speak of a salvation through fire as 
the agent, but compares’ the salvation of which he is speaking 
to that from fire ; the “ man himself shall be saved, yet so as 
by fire.” The fire does not save, but only illustrates that sal- 
vation. Hence this passage affords not the shadow of foun- 
dation for the notion that there is a Purgatory ; and that its 
fires contribute to the purification and salvation of the soul.* 

The Council of Florence, A. D. 1438, asserts, “ that if any 
true penitents shall depart this life in the love of God, before 
that they have made satisfaction by worthy fruits of penance 
for faults of commission and omission, their souls are puri- 
fied after death by the pains of purgatory ;+ and the Council 
of Trent, in 1568, and the Creed of Pope Pius IV, in 1564, 
affirm that “ the souls of the faithful departed are detained in 
Purgatory.” 

According to this teaching, “the pains of purgatory are for 
the souls of the faithful departed ; for true penitents who de- 
part this life in the love of God.” But Lazarus was a true 
penitent, a faithful soul departing this life in the love of God, 
and yet between him and all suffering was fixed an impassible 
and indestructible gulf; and in this respect he is the repre- 
sentation of all the pious dead.§ 

So, also, “a voice from heaven,” in the book of the Reve- 
lation declares, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth: yea saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors.”\| Between the teaching of the Florentine and 
Trentine Councils and the Creed of Pius IV, on the one 
hand, and the Holy Scriptures on the other, there is an irre- 
concilable contradiction. The one, the Church of Rome af- 





* “The Apostle cannot be supposed here to speak of the Roman purgatory fire ; 
(1) because the fire the Apostle spake of is as Origen hath noted, not rip tArKcov 
ai aicOnrov, &AXa rpowodoytxov, fire material and perceptible by the senses, but me- 
taphorical, as appears from those words, he shall escape as by fire. (2) Because 
this fire is to try every man’s work, Paul and Apollos’, as well as those who built 
on the foundation hay and stubble; and sure they will not say Paul and Apollos 
went to Purgatory. (3) This fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort itis: 
now Purgatory fire doth not try every man’s works, but punishes him for them.” 
—Wnuirsy, on 1 Cor. 13-15. 

+ Session XXV. t Session XXV. 

§ The souls of the holy are not thrust into a place of immense punishment; 
but when we have suffered bodily death, we shall be in a far better state than 
when we were in the flesh.”—Cyrit or ALEXANDRIA, Comm. in Joan, Evang. lib. 
xii, ¢. 36. 

| Rev. xiv, 138. 
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firms, that “souls who depagt this life in the love of God are 
detained in the pains of purgatory.” The other declares, 
that “the dead which die in the Lord are blessed and at rest,” 
and that their rest and blessedness begin so soon as they 
leave the body. “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth ;” from the instant they die. There 
is for them no detention in purgatorial pains, but in the lan- 
guage of our Burial Service, “ they are,” actually and imme- 
diately, “ in joy and felicity.” Commencing with the moment 
of their death, the happiness of the “true “penitents who de- 
part this life in the love of God,” flows on without interrup- 
tion and alloy, and yet it shall receive inconceivable aug- 
mentation when they shall “have their perfect consummation 
and bliss, both in body and soul in the eternal and everlast- 
ing clory of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

‘Such is the nature of the place of Departed Spirits. It is 
a place where every soul possesses the most vivid and unfail- 
ing consciousness. ‘To the holy dead, it is a place of peace 
and rest, of bliss and joy; while the unholy suffer excrutia- 
ting and hopeless misery. The present life, fleeting and short 
as it is, is man’s only season for preparing to meet his God. 
The same bottomless, abyss which closed around the rich 
man of the parable shall cut off all hope from every man who 
is found at last “out of Christ,” who neither bears the Cross, 
nor forsakes his sins, nor follows after charity and holiness 
even unto the end. 

IV. Can the appellation “Hell” be properly applied to the 
place of departed spirits ? 

Our English word “ Hell” so commonly signifies “the lake 
of fire and brimstone,* the everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels,’+ and for all “unbelieving’{ souls, 
that many seem not to remember, that the word, both from 
its derivation and early common use, may have, and does 
have, another and distinct meaning. In the first translations 
of the New Testament into the English language, we find 
these passages: “No man ligtinge a ‘lanterne hilith it with 
a vessel, either puttith under a bedde,” Luke viii, 10, and 
“ Nothing is hilid which shal] not be shewed,” Ib. xii, 2 ; and 
in the current literature of that early period this expression : 
“What hightest thou? I pray the, ueate not thy name ;"§ 
passages conclusively proving that in the old English, or An-* 
glo-Saxon, the name Hell, derived from the verb Helan, to 


* Rev. xx, 10. + Matt. xxv, 41. + Rev. xxi, 8. 
§ Diversions of Purley, ii, 8316-319. Amer. Ed. 1807. 
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hide, to cover, to conceal—originally meant the covered, hid- 
den, unseen world of the dead, without necessarily including 
any reference to their actual condition. In this legitimate 
sense of the word, the appellation “ Hell” is, with the strictest 
propriety, applied tothe place of departed spirits ; as it indi- 
cates merely their invisible residence. And, consequently, 
we may not only without scruple repeat the declaration in the 
Creed, “ He descended into Hell ;” but we also affirm an im- 
portant fact in His history that, after His death and burial, His 
soul went into the unseen world of spirits. 

But here we are met by an important inquiry. If the term 
“Hell” in the Apostles’ Creed signifies merely the unseen 
world of spirits, is this the sense in which we may understand 
the word wherever it occurs in the Inspired Volume? To 
this we answer: besides the general meaning of invisible 
place, the appellation “ Hell” is often taken in the more limit- 
ed signification of a place of torment. The English word 
“ Hell” in our version of the Holy Scriptures may have, and 
does have, these two significations: the unseen world of the 
dead generally ; and the place of endless misery for fallen an- 
gels and wicked men. 

On examination, we find that there are some fifty passages 
in our English Bible where the word “Hell” is found; three 
fifths of the number being in the Old Testament, where the 
Hebrew word (Sheol) which we translate Hell, means the 
world of the dead in general; though in several places with 
the accompanying idea of punishment and misery. In the 
English New Testament, the word “ Hell” represents two dif- 
ferent Greek words : one of which, Hades, signifies the invis- 
ible place, thus corresponding with the original meaningof the 
term Hell; while the other (Gehenna) designates the place of 
endless torment, and is therefore, identical with our word 
Hell in its commonly received acceptation. So far, then, as 
the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles are concerned, our 
English word “ Hell,” with its two-fold meanings, does exhibit 
the full and exact sense of the original language, as we are 
now prepared to show, by examining, in the first instance, the 
texts where the word “Hell” is the representative of the 
Greek word Hades; and then, the passages in which the 
word “ Hell” stands for the original Gehenna. 

The first passage where the word “ Hell” corresponds with 
the Greek word Hades, or invisible world, is that in which our 
Saviour is upbraiding the cities wherein most of His mighty 
works were done, because they repented not. “Thou, Ca- 
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pernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought 
down to hell,’’* to Hades, the unseen world of the dead. The 
highest elevation the city was now experiencing, in being 
privileged to witness our Lord’s miracles, would be followed 
by the lowest depression, as its inhabitants, in consequence of 
their unbelief and impenitence, would be abandoned to their 
own ignorance, depravity, and wretchedness. 

In the same Evangelist, St. Matthew, are the words our 
Saviour addressed to Simon Barjona. “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church and the gates of hell,” 
the gates of Hades, the gates of the unseen world of the 
dead, “ shall not prevail against it.’ The Church shall never 
enter the gates of Hades; the Church shall never die; the 
Church shall never be destroyed; the Church shall endure 
through all time ; the Church shall live forever. 

St. Luke records our Lord’s parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, in which both they and Abraham are described as 
being “in hell,” in Hades, in the unseen world of departed 
spirits ; Abraham and Lazarus experiencing comfort and bliss, 
while the soul of him who while on earth had “ fared sumptu- 
ously every day, is tormented” in flaming fire.} 

St. Peter, in his discourse on the day of Pentecost, declares 
that “the soul of Christ was not left in hell,” Hades, in the 
place of departed spirits ;§ for his body and soul were united 
again when he arose from the dead on the morning of the 
third day after he expired on the Cross. 

In St. Paul’s animating description of the resurrection of 
the dead, he, in conclusion, exclaims, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?”'|| In the margin of 
this passage, instead of “grave,” it reads “hell.” O hell, O 
Hades, O unseen world of the dead, where is thy victory ! 
At the general resurrection, death will, to the righteous, no 
longer have dominion over their bodies, for death will then be 
swallowed up of life; while, over their souls, Hades, will no 
more have victory ; this unseen receptacle of departed spirits 
cannot now retain them within its gates, for all holy souls shall 
ascend to higher heavens and partake of more perfect bliss. 

In his second Epistle,4] St. Peter makes this remarkable 
announcement: “God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” In this passage 
several things deserve to be noticed. There are, according to 








* Matt. ii, 23. + Matt, xvi, 18. t fake xvi, 19-31, 
§ Acts ii, 27, 31. jj) 1 Cor. xv, 55. @ 1 Cor. ii, 47. 
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this Apostle, sinning angels, who, however, are not spared in 
their sins, and are therefore punished; and yet they are not 
judged, for they are “reserved unto judgment,” unto the 
judgment of the last day. 

The Apostle says, “ They are cast down to hell, and deliv- 
ered into chains of darkness.” But the hell to which the 
sinning angels are cast down, and the chains of darkness into 
which they are delivered, precede the judgment of the great 
day; and therefore this place of confinement must be the 
same as that in which the soul of the Rich Man is tormented, 
a portion of Hades; though in this verse of St. Peter, Hades 
is not the Greek word which is translated Hell, but the word 
is Tartarus. ,‘God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
them down to Tartarus,” the hell of Hades, “and delivered 
them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” 

In the book of Revelation, we hear this voice from the Son 
of man, “I have the keys of hell,” of Hades, “ and of death.’’* 
I have authority and power over death and the world of 
spirits, so that over both can I cause my disciples to triumph. 

When the fourth seal was opened, this was the vision which 
met the eyes of St. John. “I looked, and behold, a pale 
horse; and his name that sat on him was Death, and hell,” 
Hades, “ followed with him.”t The vision prefigures a 
period of suffering and woe, and death which destroys our 
animal lives, and Hades which receives our disembodied 
spirits, are represented as two generals leading on their forces 
to ravage and afflict the earth. 

In the twentieth chapter of this same book, we have an im- 
pressive description of the last judgment, and its appalling 
results. “I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; and 
there was found no place for them; and I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God; and the books were opened ; 
and another book was opened which is the book of life; and 
the dead were judged out of those things which were written 
in the books, according to their works ; and the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it; and death and hell,’ Hades, 
“delivered up the dead which were in them; and they were 
judged every man according to their works; and death and 
hell,” Hades, “ were cast into the lake of fire: this is the 
second death: and whosoever was not found in the book of 
life was cast into the lake of fire.’ t 





* Rey. i, 18. + Rev. vi, 8. t Rev. xx, 11-15. 
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“Death and Hades delivered up the dead which were in 
them.” Previous to the judgment, death surrenders his 
dominion over the sleeping dust of the innumerable dead, and 
their bodies live again, while all souls leave the unseen world 
where they were detained during the time they were in a dis- 
embodied condition, and are united to immortal bodies. 
“Death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire.” It is as 
though they were thus cast ; for they both cease to exist; the 
body never dies again, and the soul will never more be sepa- 
rated from its corporeal dwelling place. But though bodily 
death and the disembodied state thus forever terminate, there 
is still a “second death” succeeding the general resurrection 
and the final judgment. This second death is “the lake of 
fire and brimstone, where the devil, and the beast, and the 
false prophet are tormented day and night forever and ever :’”* 
and not only they ; for “ whosoever is not found written in the 
book of life is cast into the lake of fire.” “The fearful, and 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have 
their part in the Jake which burneth with fire and brimstone: 
which is the second death.’’t 

These are the several places in the New Testament where 
the Greek word Hades occurs, and this examination of the 
passages must, we think, satisfy every mind, that the word 
Hell, in the sense of the unseen world, fully expresses the 
sense of the original. 

There remain to be mentioned the texts where the English 
word “Hell” stands for the Greek term “ Gehenna,”’ the 
place of unending misery beyond the grave. “ Whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire ;’} the “ ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels,” into which 
“the Son of man, when He shall come in His glory, sit on His 
glorious throne, gather before Him all nations, separate them 
one from another as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats and set the sheep on his right hand but the goats on his 
left, shall command all on his left hand to depart.” § 

“If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell: and if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 


* Rev. xx, 10. lev. XXi, t Matt. v, 22. 
5 Matt. xxv, 31-41. 
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bers should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell.”* 

“Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul; but rather fear Him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.”’t 

In another passage of this same Evangelist, St. Matthew, 
our Saviour again directs us to cut off the offending hand, and 
to pluck out the offending eye; assigning for his commands 
these reasons: “It is better to enter into life ‘halt or maimed, 
rather than having two hands or two feet, to be cast into ever- 
lasting fire ; better to enter into life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire :’ where our Lord 
makes “hell-fire,’ precisely the same as “everlasting fire:” 
and He declares that the fire of hell is everlasting. { 

If possible, His language is even stronger in the Gospel of 
St. Mark. “It is better to enter into life maimed, than having 
two hands or two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched: and where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched.”§ Our Saviour, by a carefully 
varied phraseology, in order to render His assertions the 
more positive, repeatedly affirms that the final punishment of 
the wicked will be endless and unmitigated. 

In the woes which our Lord denounced against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, we find Him thus addressing them : “ Ye com- 
pass sea and land to make one proselyte ; and when he is made, 
ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves : 
ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell ?’’|| 

Like their divine Master, the Apostles teach the endless 
punishment of the wicked. St. Paul, in his second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, says: “The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from Heaven with His mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of His power.”4] St. James is, however, the 
only Apostle who, in his own language, uses the word 
Hell. “The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is the 
tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole body, 
and setteth on fire the course of nature ; and it is set on fire 
of hell.” ** 





* Matt. v, 29, 30. + Matt. x, 28; Luke xii, 15. t Matt. xviii, 8, 9. 
S Mark ix, 43-48, || Matt. xxiii, 15, 33. @ 2 Thes. i, 7-9. 
** James iii, 6. 
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This review of the New Testament usage with regard to 
the term Hell being thus completed; the way is open for 
replying to the final « question suggested by the subject. 

Of what utility is the truth, that “there is a place of 
departed spirits, where the soul of our Saviour abode during 
the interval between His Death and Resurrection ? 

The truth of a Scriptural assertion, or our obligation to 
believe it, of course does not depend upon the application 
which can be made of it. And yet we may, if we can recog- 
nize the harmonious relations of every part of the teaching of 
the Gospel. 

I. In the Apostles’ Creed we declare, that “our Lord de- 
scended into Hell,” or “went into the place of departed 
spirits.” From this oft-repeated declaration, it follows that He 
possesses a rational soul ; for since His body was now in the 
sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, and His divine nature is 
everywhere equally present, it was only by means of His 
rational spirit that He went to Paradise. In Him, the place 
of the human soul is not supplied by His Deity, as some 
heretics* have maintained; and therefore the Son of God 
was really incarnate, He actually assumed our entire nature, 
both soul and body; “so that,” to use the words of our IId 
Article, “two whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, the 
Godhead and Manhood, were joined together in one Person, 
never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, and 
very Man.” The truth, then, of our Lord’s descent into 
Hell is of great utility, inasmuch as it sustains and defends a 
fundamental verity of the Christian religion, that of the true 
Incarnation of the Second Person of the adorable Trinity. 

2. The truth that our Saviour descended into Hell, serves 
still another important purpose. Since His soul went into the 
place of departed spirits, there was at the time He expired on 
the Cross an actual separation of soul and body. In other 
words, His death was real, and not merely apparent; and the 
reality of His death, His descent into Hell demonstrates. He 
did not merely fall into a swoon, and lie in this seemingly life- 
Jess state until the morning of His return from the grave, but 
He actually died. His soul left His body, and this body was 
without life, because deprived of the presence and quickening 
power of His soul. For a season His human disembodied 
spirit was in Paradise ; and consequently, our incarnate Lord 
died on the accursed tree, “the just for the unjust,” and by 
His death secured to us all the blessings which the Holy 
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Scriptures attribute to His crucifixion and dying agony: 
redemption, pardon, justification, and life eternal. Most essen- 
tial service then does the truth of our Lord’s temporary 
absence in the world of souls perform, when this truth proves 
that He actually expired, when He exclaimed, “ Father, into 
thy hands 1 commend my spirit.” 

3. Nor is the truth of our Saviour’s descent into Hell of 
less consequence when regarded in reference to the events 
which will follow His return from Heaven. How inseparable 
the connection subsisting between the truth that there is a 
place of departed spirits and the doctrines of the General 
Resurrection and the Final Judgment! At the present time, 
there is a teaching, even claiming to be theology, which would 
persuade us that each soul, so soon as it leaves its earthly 
tenement, is invested with a spiritual body, and called before 
its Almighty Judge to receive at once its final sentence of 
approval or condemnation ; and that consequently, whatever 
is said in the sacred volume of the second coming of our 
ascended Lord, to raise the dead, and to judge the world, is 
nothing more than impressive figure and solemn drapery. 
Between this notion, then, that there is, since men are dying 
continually, a sort of perpetual resurrection and an incessant 
judgment, and the declarations of the Scriptures on these 
thrilling subjects, this Article of our Creed stands like a wall 
of adamant, resisting error, confronting infidelity, and uphold- 
ing the truth of God; and there it will continue to stand till 
the end of time. For, to suit man’s religious vagaries, or his 
skepticism, God will no more change the order He has estab- 
lished in the unseen world, than He will alter the planetary 
system to accommodate our ignorance of its movemenis, or of 
the laws by which it is governed. 

4. For one other reason this Article of the Creed is of 
great importance. It shows the utter erroneousness and 
folly of invoking departed saints. The Council of Trent 
decrees, that “the saints reigning in heaven with Christ offer 
to God their prayers for men, and that it is good and useful 
to invoke these saints with supplication, and to have recourse 
to their prayers, aid, and assistance.”* In this decree, it is 
assumed that the saints are now reigning with Christ in 
Heaven, and then this assumption is made the ground of offer- 
ing them prayers. But accordiny to the teaching of the New 
Testament, there are no saints reigning with Christ in 





* Session XXV. 
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Heaven, for as yet no saints have been exalted to the 
Heavenly state. It was the belief of the early Christian 
Church, that “all God’s saints that had pleased Him from the 
beginning, holy fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, mar- 
tyrs, even all the souls of the just who had died in faith, 
including the Virgin Mary and the mother of John the 
Baptist,”* are not in Heaven, bui in Paradise, awaiting their 
joytul resurrection : This belief is Scriptural as well as an- 
cient. For St. Peter in his sermon on the day of Pentecost 
declares, that the patriarch “ David is not ascended into the 
Heavens ;’’+ and it this saint has not, neither has any other. 
Our Saviour Himself, in bis conversation with Nicodemus, 
solemnly asserts, “ No man hath ascended up to heaven ;"t 
and consequently, there are at present no saints reigning with 
Him in His heavenly abode, and therefore the reason assigned 
by the Trentine Council for the invocation of saints does not 
exist. ‘Thus, again, does the Scriptural doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state of departed souls contute and overthrow error, 
and confirm the true faith which forbids the worshiping either 
of angels or of departed spirits. “ Let no man beguile you of 


your reward in a voluntary humility. and worshiping of 


angels, intruding into those things which he hath not seen, 


vainly putled by his fleshly mind.”) “A voice came out of 
the throne, and I fell at His feet to worship Him; and He said 
unto me, See thou do it not: 1am thy fellow servant, and of thy 
brethren that have the testimony of Jesus : worsuir Gop.”’| 

Every portion of revealed truth is important and useful. 
This is highly the case with that embodied in the Apostles’ 
Creed, “Our Lord descended into Hell;” for it proves the 
reality of His Incarnation and Death ; overthrows the error 
of such as say, The resurrection and the judgment are passing 
continually ; and at the same time condemns the invocation 
of departed saints. 

Reviewing at this point the entire field of investigation 
into which we have been Jed by our desire to answer the 
questions, Is there a place of departed spirits? Where is 
this place? What is its nature? Can the appellation Hell 
be properly applied to it? And of what utility is the truth 
that there is such a place ? we may safely rest in this conclu- 
sion, that most wisely was this assertion respecting our blessed 
Saviour, “He descended into Hell,’ inserted in the Creed 
which is so frequently on our lips; and abiding in this opin- 


he 
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* Liturgy ascribed to St. Basil. + Acts ii, 34. t John iii, 13, 
§ Col. ii, 18. | Rev. xix, 5, 10. 
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ion with the full conviction of our judgment, we can never 
consent to its omission in our daily service, much less to its 
removal from the venerable symbol where the declaration 
has now stood for so many centuries. Human opinions 
change and pass away, and every present novelty in religion 
will be displaced by some succeeding one; but it will not be 
so with the Articles of our Creeds; for with a confiding faith 
in the promises of their divine Author, we predict, that each 
will remain where it has remained, a bright and unfading 
star amidst the darkness and perils of our earthly path, until 
the Sun of Righteousness Himself shall arise and introduce 
an unending day, and exalt His believing and waiting people 
to the bliss and ‘glory of an eternal and perfect Heaven. 
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Art. V.—NOTES OF THE CHURCH. 
1. Pereira’s Tentativa Theologica, 8vo. London: 1847. 


2. Carpwe.v’s Synodalia. 
3. Newman’s Lectures on Anglicanism. 


4. Percevau’s Roman Schism. 


Tue subject of the Notes of the Church, that is, the marks 
by which she may be discerned, will ever be one of absorbing 
interest so long as the Church shall have any being. It will 
necessarily attract the attention of earnest minds within, and 
of captious spirits without her borders. The Church was in- 
stituted to be God’s ordinary means and instrument of regen- 
erating the world. “Sine ecclesia nulla salus,” is as well 
the teaching of Scripture as of the Fathers. How then she 
shall be discerned—what are the marks which distinguish her 
—are questions of vast practical moment. We shall offer no 
apology for calling to them the attention of our readers; and 
if we shall seem to lay too much stress upon a name, let it be 
remembered that names are the exponents of ideas. The 
Arian controversy, which for a century convulsed the Church, 
turned upon a single word ; or rather upon a single vowel of 
a word. That vowel constituted the difference between 
Christian and heretic. In the Nicene Creed the marks of the 
Church are four. She is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 
Volumes have been written upon each of them; they are 
each a volume in themselves. In a cursory article we could 
not do justice to either, and we shall not attempt it. Our at- 
tention will be mainly directed to the third, and we shall offer 
some remarks upon the position of our Church in regard to it. 
In Cardinal Bellarmine’s treatise upon the Notes of the Church 
it occupies the fore front. “ Prima nota est ipsum catholic ec- 
clesiz et christianorum nomen.”* Earlier than Bellarmine, 
and by greater names, as we shall presently see, had its au- 
thority been insisted upon as a test against the multiplied 
forms of schism and heresy. It was the distinctive mark of 
all such sects, that they were called after the names of those 
who gave them being, while the Church alone remembered 
the injunction of her Lord and Head, “be ye not called 


Rabbi.” 





* Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church, Cap. IV. 
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Even in this respect, we think our Church has been fortu- 
nate to adopt the “ Medio tutissimus ibis,” and gladly may 
she bear the reproach of the twoextremes. Thus as regards 
the word Catholic, on the one hand, she is taunted by the Ro- 
manist with her apparent fear of it, and he flippantly quotes 
from this and that old Doctor and Father, as if to overawe 
us with the authority of a venerable name. He tells us that 
we have practically abjured one of the ancient marks of the 
Church, and thus tar, at least, have departed from that prim- 
itive antiquity, which next to the Word of God, we claim to 
be our teacher and guide. 

On the other hand the ultra Protestant reproaches us, for 
the discord between our theory and practice. We are Pro- 
testants in fact, and we yet cling to the Creed and name of 
the Catholic Church ;—we are baptized into its Faith, and so 
far, at least, countenance the very errors against which we 
protest. 

There is still a third class, composed of those who are with- 
in the Church. They are sensibly affected by the taunt of the 
Romanist. They read in the old Creed and histories, of 
the Catholic Church, and look into our Prayer-Book to find it 
Protestant Episcopal; and they are troubled and perplexed. 
Nor are they always persons of extreme and morbid mind, 
who, while they draw their spiritual nurture from the bosom 
of the Church, still turn with wistful eves to what they may 
deem fairer fountains. If, say they, Catholic is a true test, 
have we done well practically to substitute in its stead, a term 
of mere negation; and one which, to say the least, is suspi- 
cious in its origin? Are we not thus far disowning our birth- 
right, and renouncing a blessing? Do we not thus subject 
ourselves, to be confounded with those, who, whatever their 
other claims may be—and far be it from us to disparage them 
—still cannot be acknowledged as in truth Churches of 
God ; and do we not so, lend our influence to sanction the 
cause of error? If the being of the Church is not thus de- 
stroyed, is she not at least. marred and disfigured ? And 
granting this, can we not, ought we not, in some way, to bear 
our testimony against it? If it is nota reason to withdraw 
from her communion, may we not still forbear, to take any 
more active part in her councils, where we are most exposed 
to meet the obnoxious name? If she is ashamed, or afraid, to 
acknowledge in her public acts, what should be her most dis- 
tinctive mark, and what she professes in her Creeds, are we re- 
quired to do more, than to give a tacit assent to those acts ? 

It is idle to say that these questions are unimportant; and 
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that they should not perplex us. The fact is otherwise. They 
have troubled and still trouble us. Men of mark and note are 
pondering them in their minds, and acting upon them. They 
have already weakened our councils, and we know those who 
have become in fact, the very thing they abhor in name, Pro- 
testants; they are protesting against the attitude which our 
Church has thought proper to assume. We have seen too, 
the effect produced upon the minds of the young and ignorant, 
by such an argument in the mouth of a shrewd Romanist. 
It required hours todo away its effects, and at the last, it may 
have left a fatal seed. The argument is instilled into the 
minds of the Romish laity ; it holds a prominent place in their 
books of instruction, and they leave no opportunity unim- 
proved, to throw out the suggestive thought; so that in this 
respect we may say, “fas est ab hoste doceri.” They must 
then, be met and answered, and as one step towards such an- 
swer, we submit the following remarks. 

We do not purpose to follow the early English Divines, 
who in the times of James II, so copiously treated the sub- 
ject in their answers to Bellarmine. They went to the root 
of the matter, and boldly denied that the word Catholic was 
an essential mark of the Church. The bare name, can never 
prove the Church to which it is given, to be Catholic. It may 
be wrongfully and ignorantly ascribed. Besides, that can 
never be an essential note, which did notalways exist. There 
is not a trace of this word in the Bible; we first find it in the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius.* 8S. Pacian, who was Bishop of 
Barcelona in the fourth century, and who has left a treatise 
upon the subject, confesses that it was not known to the 
Apostles, and yet we know that the Church then existed. 
The term Catholic, then, cannot be of the essence of its be- 
ing. Nor, do we propose with the same divines, to enter into 
the subject of doctrine, and to show, as we easily might, that 
the Church of Rome, by its corruptions and errors, and by her 
departure from the primitive faith, has forfeited its claim, 
quoad hoc, to the venerable name of Catholiec.[ That has 
been already done to our hands, by the Council of Trent. 
But we wish rather, to glance at some facts and analogies, in 
the history of the Church, which seem to us to bear with 
weight upon the subject. In the brief article to which we are 
limited, of course, such glance must necessarily be imperfect. 
Our object will be effected, if we can show by such analogies 





* Tenatius Ep. ad Smyr. + S. Pacian ad Sempron, 
t Bellarmine, Notes of the Church Refuted, p. 69, et seq. 
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and facts, that our Church in adopting the word Protestant, as 
a distinctive mark, was not without Scriptural and primitive 
precedent ; that the note which was sufficient in one age, has 
entirely failed in another; that the descriptive tit!es of the 
Church, have varied with varying circumstances; or in other 
words, that the Church possesses a self-adapting power, by 
which she has veen enabled to accommodate herself to her 
changing position in the world. Even should we fail of our 
object, we may draw attention to the subject, and thus it may 
be, give employment to more experienced pens. 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles, that “the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch.” Whether the name 
was given them as a term of reproach, as was that of Naza- 
rene, or whether it was self-adopted, in honor of their Master, 
Christ, we know that it was a name in which they gloried. 
They felt that they were not their own, but bought with a 
price ; and they were more than willing to bear His name, 
whose they were. It was dear unto them, not alone because 
it was His, but also for its deep significance; implying as it 
did, both a belief in the Doctrines of the Gospel, and obedi- 
ence to its precepts. Even when they knew that its ac- 
knowledgment, was inevitably certain to lead them to the 
stake, “I also am a Christian,” was the resolved language 
of those, who counted not their lives dear unto them. For 
years, it was the only title they would accept; it being at 
once their glory, and their reproach. This, then, was the first 
descriptive mark or note, applied to the Church to distinguish 
it from the world around ; the simple word Church, being al- 
ready insufficient. The earliest converts to Christianity be- 
longed to the Circumcision ; which was a Church of divine 
institution, whose law was ministered by angels, and that word 
Ly itself could teach neither the Gentile nor the Jew, that the 
old Jerusalem was superseded by the new; and that God, 
Who once spake by the prophets had now spoken by his Son; 
and so we read that the “ disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch.” 

One of the primal principles of the Gospel, was the Doc- 
trine of Unity; and one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, was 
stamped on every page of it. It is one of the mysteries of 
Providence, that wherever truth is sown, there error springs 
up in her train; the tares grow with the wheat. So it was 
in the Apostolic age. When the Apostles proclaimed Unity, 
divisions abounded ; and schism reared its hydra-head, in the 
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very entrance door of the Gospel age. The Gentiles were 
worshipers of false gods, and were divided into a myriad of 
sects, each worse than the other. They could neither under- 
stand the principle, nor the necessity, of Unity. Even in 
those who were regenerate, and were so made members of 
the Body of Christ, “the infection of nature” still remained, 
and it was only by degrees that they attained to Christian 
perfection. If before their regeneration, they had diverse 
gods and diverse creeds, they did not all at once lay aside 
their perverted customs. One of the earliest, as well as great- 
est, of the evils with which the Apostles had to contend, was 
this tendency to division, as we see in the history of the 
Church of Christ, that Church, whose history, alas, is so true 
a type of the Christian world. The idea of division, was so 
ingrained into them, as to become a quasi-part of their na- 
ture. They were not satisfied simply to be members of the 
Christian Church, but must separate into cliques and parties. 
One was of Paul, and another of Cephas, another of Apollos. 
Some went so far as to say they were of Christ, as if Christ 
could be the Head of a party, and not of the Church. The 
answer of the Apostle to them all, was, “is Christ divided ?” 
Thus it happened, even in the lifetime of the Apostles, that 
the Church was called to exercise her sel!-adapting power, and 
neither the word, Church, nor Christian was sufficient to dis- 
criminate the members of Christ. As against the world at 
Antioch, for awhile they needed no other title to separate 
them from the surrounding idolaters. But now some addi- 
tional note was necessary to distinguish them from themselves ; 
as a witness against the parties and divisions that had thus 
early sprung up within the Body of Christ. Such a note was 
given them in the term Unity. They were now, not only mem- 
bers of the Church, and Christians, but members of one Christ- 
ian Church. “For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
Body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free.” From that time, the oneness of the Church, began to 
be insisted on, in particular and local Creeds, until the Nicene 
age. Then, when the evils which had their germ in Corinth, 
bade fair to fill the world, and schisms multiplied with fearful 
rapidity and power for the chastening of the Church, and 
Christ was divided, despite the clear and explicit teachings of 
the Scriptures; it was found necessary to embody the doc- 
trine of Unity as taught by our Lord, and also the other 
notes, in the formal Creed of the whole Church. This was 
accordingly done in the second General Council, and the 
marks which were before but local, became universal. 
VOL. V.—NO. II. 33 
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We might go on to remark on the attribute of holiness, and 
to show how the distinct statement of it grew up from the 
necessity of the times, and was adopted by one, and another 
Church, as circumstances required. The world lay buried 
in wickedness and sin. The air was fraught with the deadly 
poison of moral pollution, whose analysis is so graphically de- 
scribed by the pen of inspiration in the first chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle tothe Romans. In opposition to such a world, 
it became necessary to teach that the members of Christ 
were a chosen generation, a peculiar people, and a royal 

riesthood; that they were called to be saints, a holy nation. 
But we must hasten to speak of the authorized Symbols of 
the Faith. No one who compares them, can fail to be struck 
with the difference between them; some are so much more 
explicit and full than others. And it is only upon the theory 
of the self-adapting power of the Church, that the difference 
can be accounted for. Take, for instance, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and that of Nice,—or rather of Constantinople, as be- 
ing those with which we are more immediately concerned. 
The former is the more ancient of the two; it comes down 
to us from the Apostlic age; the age of Gospel simplicity. It 
is also the least full. Even that Creed, short as it is, has not 
always retained its present proportion. In its earliest form, 
it was sufficient to say, “I believe in the Church ;” and it was 
only in after years, as occasion required, that the various 
branches of the Church, here one, or there another, added de- 
scriptive marks until it received its present form, “the Holy 
Catholic Church.” Holy, as witnessing against the corrup- 
tion of the heathen world ; and Catholic, against the tempo- 
rary and local sects which sprang up, counterfeiting the linea- 
ments of the Church of Christ. Even yet, it had not ex- 
panded to its fullest limits. The Creed of the Church must yet 
receive other increments. From time to time, divers heretics 
arose, who disregarded the divinity of the Church’s institu- 
tion. They claimed to themselves a superior society. They 
faulted some doctrine or discipline of the Church. They 
were the Cathari the Puritans of theday. Forgetting that 
she must be built upon Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Curist 
Himself being the Chief Corner Stone, they attempted to 
found a Church anew for themselves. Their pretended sancti- 
ty, as it always does for a while, deceived the multitudes. 
They had a temporary success. Like ill weeds, their sects 
grew apace and flourished. In opposition to them, it became 
necessary for the Church to bear witness to the divinity of 
her institution ; that no man taketh this honor to himself ex- 
cept he be called of God as was Aaron; to warn the world 
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lest they should perish in the gainsaying of Core. She did 
so, when she superadded to the marks of the Church, that of 
Apostolicity. Thus gradually the Creed was filled, as cir- 
cumstances seemed to require, until in the second General 
Council! we were taught fully and formally to “ believe in One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” All of these notes 
had been already known and adopted in the various local 
Churches ; they now received the sanction of the Church 
universal. Thus the variant, but not conflicting Creeds of 
particular districts were harmonized into one; and so be- 
came incapable of further change, except by the equal author- 
ity of a General Council.* These marks had each, and all of 
them become necessary in the process of time, to separate 
the Church from the multitude of sects and heresies with 
which she was overlaid. These sects had counterfeited her 
virtues ; taught, in part, her doctrines; and imitated her Sa- 
craments, Rites, and forms; until power was given them to 
deceive the very elect; and it required a somewhat search- 
ing scrutiny to discern the true from the false. In this re- 
spect, we may say with regret and sorrow, that the Nicene 
age bears a close resemblance to our own. 

But we shall gain additional light upon the subject, by turn- 
ing to the places so often quoted by the Romanist from the 
ancient Fathers,—and shal] have seen the lion in his den. 
The treatise of St. Pacianus upon the subject, we have already 
mentioned. In the course of it he says, “Christian is my 
name, and Catholic my sirname. By the one | am distin- 
guished from heathens—by the other from heretics and schis- 
matics.”t In the same century with S. Pacian, we find in 
the Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, the 
following direction to the Catechumens. “If thou art sojourn- 
ing in any city enquire not simply where is the Lord’s House ; 
for the sects of the profane also make an attempt to call their 
dens houses of the Lord; nor merely where the Church is, 
but where is the Catholic Church?’ { The great Doctor of 
the Western Church, St. Augustine, has a passage of similar 
import; where he says, “if a stranger in any place should 
enquire even of a heretic for the Catholic Church, the heretic 
would not dare to send him to his own oratory.”§ Now, 
however passages like these may seem, at first view, to con- 


* Bingham, B.x, chap. iv. Pearson on the Creed. Art. Holy Catholic Church. 
Notes, also Appenilix. 

+S. Pacianus ad Sempron. de Nom. Cath. 

¢ St. Cyril Cat. Lect. xviii. Sec. 26. 

§ St. Austin Contra Epist. Fund. Cap. 4. 
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flict with the principle we are discussing, they in reality con- 
firm it; because they must be understood “ad sensum,” and 
not “ad literam.” These Fathers speak of the term Catholic, 
not as a mere name, but as the index of certain doctrines, 
which that name represents. So St. Augustine in another 
place tells us, “It is not in the title Catholic that we lay the 
foundation of our Faith, but on the promises of God.”* And 
St. Cyril, in the same Lecture we have quoted, gives as the 
reason why they should seek the Catholic Church, that “ there 
doctrine was preserved incorrupt.” Precisely of the same 
effect, is a passage out of St. Jerome. “ What folly it would 
be to think myself a Catholic because that name is given me. 
It is upon my Faith that I rely, and not on the word ‘of aman. 
The multitude who are on thy side, would prove that thou art 
a heretic rather than a believer ; for Jesus saith to His own, 
‘fear not, little flock.’ Where true faith is found, there also 
is the Church.” 

But, let us look more particularly at the passage from St. 
Cyril, as being that which is most relied on; and from one 
we may learn ‘all. He tells us that we are to enquire for the 
Catholic Church, for the obvious reason that in his time the 
other titles and attributes of the Body of Christ, such as 
“Church,” “ Lord’s House,” had been assumed by the sects 
of the profane; and were not therefore sufficient to distin- 
guish the true vine. In-like manner, in the city of Boston, f 
there was a time, when to enquire for a Church where a Form 
of Prayer was used, would have been a sufficient index to one 
of our own Churches. Now, it is not so; because a heretical 
sect have wrongfully gained possession of such a Church, 
which they can keep only on condition of using our Liturgy. 
This they accordingly do ; having first emasculated it of the 
great essential Truths of Christianity. Thus it was in St. 
Cyril’s time. When he wrote, Catholic was the Shibboleth 
which tested the Body of Christ; and not “ Church” or 
“Lord’s House.” His advice, then, we really follow, even 
when we change the test; because by its very terms, it had 
been changed; and so, if need required, could be changed 
again. But the history of St. Cyril's own age, will furnish us 
with the best commentary and illustration of his meaning. 
It was in that age that the Arian Heresy, subtle, and deadly, 
tts oh within, and pony the Church. It denied the 
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Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. Like all error, it had its 
followers: and among them it numbered both Emperors and 
Bishops. Indeed, so “rapid and wide was its spread, that St. 
Jerome represents the world as it were suddenly awaking from 
a dream and groaning to find itself Arian. At one period, St. 
Athanasius, the great champion of orthodoxy, could have 
adopted the language of Elijah and said, “1 only am left and 
they seek my life to take it away.” He was almost the sole 
representative of true Catholicism. Even the faith of the 
Bishop of Rome—Bishop we say, for then they did not arro- 
gate to themselves the honors of the papacy—for awhile fail- 
ed, and Liberius yielded to sign a mongrel Creed, thus giving 
melancholy proof of human fallibility. The rank, the wealth, 
the numbers, and the Churches, were all in Arian hands; and, 
as having these, they claimed the title Catholic to themselves. 
And now apply St. Cyril’s rule to such a state of things. 
Enquire for the Catholic Church, and you were certain to be 
directed to a heretical altar. Indeed, that was almost the 
only altar in the city of your sojourn, what city soever it 
might be. What, then, was tobe done? The Church simply 
manifested her self-adapting power, and established a new, 
when the old Shibboleth failed. That new test proved to be 
the only true touchstone of the heresy. The Arians were 
willing to say that Jesus was éyoov,* (like the Father,) or 
opaousiov,t (ol like substance,) but the word swoovsiv,t at once 
bewrayed them. Heresy would not acknowledge that Christ 
was of one substance with the Father. As a natural and 
necessary consequence, the word Catholic having ceased to be 
a sufficient note of the Church—for the Arians professed 
themselves to be such—it was for awhile practically ignored, 
being chiefly preserved in the Creeds, according to the maxim 
of Tertullian; that, provided the rule of faith “be preserved 
entire, all other matters admit of change.§ The question was 
no longer, are you Catholic, or heretic, but are you opov* or 
éuoovewv,t Arian or Homoousian; and the latter term be- 
came the prominent note of the Church until the Arian 
heresy died away and was forgotten. It is the term that 
appears on almost every page of the later Greek Ecclesiastical 
Historians, while the word Catholic falls into comparative 
obscurity.|| Such, then, was the comment of that age upon 
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St. Cyril's words ; following the very spirit of his counsel, 
even when they most departed from its letter; using one, and 
another test and touchstone, as circumstances required ; and 
thus exhibiting the power of self-adaptation which the Church 
possesses. 

If we mistake not, our own age, in regard to the word 
Protestant, has furnished a precisely similar comment. We 
have in the same way, and for like reasons, in practice ignored 
the word Catholic ; though mindful of Tertullian’s rule, we 
have not dared, with the Romanist, or with the sects, to change 
the Rule of Faith, either by addition or subtraction. One 
branch of the Church, the Roman, had overlaid the pure 
Faith with great and grievous corruptions; until it seemed 
almost lost to view. During an age of darkness, it had claimed 
the title Catholic, as peculiarly her own; and, despite its arro- 

ance, the unthinking world seemed ready to grant the claim. 
Soaterr after century had increased those corruptions, and the 
once true and perfect test of St. Cyril had again become a 
misnomer. The eyes of men were opened to discern the 
blemishes of the Church. Solely to use the title, Catholic, 
would identify us with those errors, and make us false witness- 
es of the Truth. We should incur the awful guilt of adding 
to the Word of God. It would be to eat the meat which causes 
a Christian brother to offend. Already we were looked upon 
with suspicion. Pure as was our Faith, and primitive as was 
our Discipline, we were regarded as those who bear a false 
standard, and were reproached as being a mere branch, or off- 
shoot of popery. Could we then, without compromising the 
truth, obviate the difficulty, and undeceive the world in regard 
to our position? Must the corruptions of Rome place us in 
a false attitude ? Might we not, as was done in the Nicene 
age, propose a more truthful and certain mark? So it seemed 
to the assembled wisdom of the Church ; and while she care- 
fully retained the old, she gave us a new note, in the term 
Protestant. She assumed a hostile attitude to error of every 
kind and name. As related to the primitive Church, she con- 
tinued, One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. As regarded all 
innovations upon the Faith, whether more or less modern, she 
became sternly Protestant. 

But the Romish corruptions of the Faith, grievous as they 
were, were not the only existent ones. There were those 
that touched not only the well being, but the very being of 
the Church. If there was a Scylia on the one side, so there 
was a Charybdis, on the other. Was there not danger then, 
that if we escaped the one, the other would engulf us? In 
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refusing our sanction to the errors and corruptions of the 
Papal Church, would we not identify ourselves with the merely 
Protestant sects, and so the last error be worse than the first ? 
There was such a danger ; and most scrupulously the Church 
guarded against it. If, as a witness against Rome, she was 
necessitated to exhibit her Protestant element, so, as a witness 
against Geneva, she formally declared herself Episcopal. 
She did more, she retained in all their force, each and every 
note of the primitive age. She required all who were bap- 
tised at her altars, to profess their constant faith in the Holy 
Catholic Church. She trod the middle path, between two 
great, if not equal dangers; not because it was a middle 
path ; but because it was the only path of truth and safety. 
When her first sirname of Holy, Catholic, proved insufficient 
to discriminate her from the world and its corruptions, then by 
the right that was inherent in her, as a true branch of the 
Church of God, and in pious imitation of the primitive 
Church, she added to it Protestant Episcopal. The one does 
not, and cannot destroy, or negative the other. She renoun- 
ces nothing. She retracts nothing. She is still Catholic as 
ever against the motley forms of schism; and her new name 
serves only to erect an additional barrier against the corrup- 
tions that might otherwise spring up within her. It indicates 
an objective, not a subjective change. She is still like the 
immovable sun in the heavens; and if, in any regard she pre- 
sents a different phase, it is because the world, and not the 
Church, has changed its position. If there was a necessity 
for the Nicene Church to become époovsiwv, and to remain so 
until the Arian heresy died away, there is the same necessity 
for the additional note of the Church in our age; and the 
necessity will endure so long as do the evils against which 
that note is a witness. If, in every age, the Church has pos- 
sessed this power of self-adaptation, and has changed her 
Shibboleth with varying circumstances, surely our own 
Branch of the Church cannot be rightly faulted, while she 
follows in the old paths and walks in the same steps. Names 
are only important, as they are signs of ideas; and when, in 
the Providence of God, those names have been perverted, 
until they give an uncertain, or a false sound, certainly, if we 
may trust Tertullian’s rule, it is within her province to 
explain, modify, or change them. If we are called Catholic, 
because we hold a// sound doctrine ; then when we affix the 
word Protestant to our Church, it is but repeating St. Cyril's 
definition of the more ancient name. The Christian, added 
to the sirname of the baptised child, destroys not its identity ; 
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so the Church is identical, whether it be simply the Christian 
Church of the Apostolic age ; the One, Holy, Catholic, of the 
third century ; the ézoovtwv* of Nice ; or the Protestant Epis- 
copal of our own day. 

Nor, can it be properly objected, that the term Protestant 
originated, or was used by those who were alien to the Church ; 
and should therefore be rejected. In the first place, its 
adoption by the Church gave it sanctity ; and we might, with 
propriety, hold it in common with them; not because they 
held it, but because it involved important truths. And, in the 
next place, by such an objection, we obliquely pass censure 
upon the Nicene Church. A prime objection to the reception 
of the opoovcmwv* test, on the part of the Arians, was, that it 
was capable of a heretical sense, a sense that had been for- 
merly condemned ; that in fact it was a term in use by the 
Sabellians. Still, from changed circumstances, it was now the 
only certain test of orthodoxy against the Arians; and the 
Church without hesitation adopted it. 

But we have already exceeded our limits and must bring 
our remarks to a close. We would fain have called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the name and style of other Branches 
of the Church, as of the Episcopal Church of Scotland; the 
Oriental Church, etc. ; and we should find the same practical 
neglect of the word, Catholic, though they may not have 
adopted precisely our nomenclature. But the facts and anal- 
ogies we have presented are sufficient for our purpose ; and we 
trust the train of thought which we have suggested will 
prove of practical utility to many minds. At any rate, for 
ourselves, however we may affect one name more than 
another, yet we do not see how we can condemn any, without 
condemning all ; for parallel circumstances gave them being. 
The principle of their adoption has the sanction of the Fathers, 
and it is consonant with the teaching of all past history. 
While the evils exist of which they are the authorized tests, 
it is the part of wisdom to preserve them, that they may con- 
found the erring. But were the Church what she might be, 
would her children live, as she would have them live, using the 
Means of Grace which she dispenses with such lavish hands, 
all these tests might be done away ; and we might not only be 
called, but we should still be, as were the first disciples in 
Antioch—Curistians. 
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Art. VL—POPERY AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Arcusisnor Hucnes’ Lecture on “the Catholic Chapter in 
the History of the United States.” New York: 1852. 


Turs production of the astute Archbishop of the Roman 
Obedience, in New York and New England, is really a won- 
derful affair. The boundless effrontery with which its author 
presumes on the ignorance of his auditory and his readers, ac- 
tually verges on the sublime. The dexterous manner in 
which he juggles with the facts of history, impresses one, as 
with the vision vf an Eastern Conjuror. As the latter puts 
upon his table some harmless pebbles, and after a few passes, 
and muttered words, and magic signs, presents a dire collec- 
tion of scorpions and cobra-di-capellas ; so does the Arch- 
bishop deposit a few facts of history before us, and conjure 
them into as portentous a mass of papal influences, papal 
charities, and papal sacrifices for the people. The speck of 
vapor that he evokes from the vasty depths of history, swells 
under his incantations, till it assumes the dimensions and the 
form of a gigantic sprite, wearing the triple crown, but care- 
fully concealing behind his back the two-edged sword of tem- 
poral and spiritual power. And the magician assures us that 
he never roars except he does it very gently, and quite in 
playful sport. In fact, an intense amiability, is the great char- 
acteristic of the Lecture. It came to us just at the close of 
our long winter, as mild and balmy as the breath of June. It 
compliments everybody and everything, except those bodies, 
and those things, which a Papist, thank God for it, never com- 
pliments. It wears an air as meek and gentle, as that which 
won the heart of the unsophisticated mouse, enraptured at 
the sleek purring creature, with such harmless, velvet paws, 
and a tail that waved so gracefully. In particular, the Arch- 
bishop is so very “sweet” upon Mr. Bancroft and the Puri- 
tans, that one is at some loss to conjecture, whether he feels 
himself bound to say something civil in return for the good 
things of Forefathers’ Dinner ; or whether in dwelling on 
Puritan whippings, hangings, and tongue-burnings, “a fellow 
feeling made him wondrous kind.” 

But does Archbishop Hughes really suppose that the edu- 
cated people of this country, will take up with his historical 
Does he imagine that his sophisms and mistakes, if 
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such they are,—are not patent to the observation of every 
one, who has got beyond the very A, B, C, of American 
History ‘ ?_ If he does,: he will find himself egregiously mis- 
taken. He forgets that when he prints a pamphlet for the 
public, he cannot presume quite so far, or so safely upon igno- 
rance, as when he preaches in St. Patrick’s. He forgets that 
the press is not yet muzzled in this country ; that there is not 
yet an index expurgatorius, which prevents our studying the 
history of these United States, elsewhere than in the works 
of Mr. Bancrott, or the Lectures of Archbishop Hughes. 
He may, and doubtless does, count on such a good time com- 
ing. But he forgets that it has not yet come, any more than 
his own Cardinalate, or the Greek Kalends. 

The object of the Lecture is thus modestly announced. 
“ The object of this Lecture, then, will be to show that [Ro- 
manists] as such, are by no means strangers and foreigners i in 
this land.” The Archbishop says “Catholics,” of course ; 
but in all such cases, we shall take leave to substitute, as we 
have done above, our bracketed correction. Really, it hardly 
seems worth while to expend eight and thirty octavo pages, to 
prove so undisputed a fact. But in this case, as in that of 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, a vast deal more is meant 
practically, than meets the eye. Who for instance could im- 
agine, that the quiet little decree about Purgatory, would drag 
after it such an immense train of sequences, profitable for the 
Papal coffers, if not for the soul’s good? And who could 
fancy, that the modest little truism quoted above, involved 
the claim for Popery and Papists, of nearly all that is great, 
or good, or permanent in our history, from the sailing of Co- 
Jumbus, to the occupation of the halls of the Montezumas ? 
Yet so it is. And we can fancy that some honest Milesian, 
may feel, in learning what fine things Popery has done for us, 
very much as poor C hristopher Sly did, when he awoke in 
the castle bed-chamber, and in place of “sack and conserves,” 
begged for “a pot of small ale.” The Archbishop, with what 
appears to us a singular felicity of adaptation to the nature 
of his task, though from his own admission (p. 28) it seems 
to be an unconscious one, “ heads his slender skiff up stream,” 
and thus sails against the “current of historicalevents.” As 
our purpose is not to go against facts, but with them, we 
shall begin where he ‘ends; and endeavor to survey in the 
natural, those things which he has obviously looked at, in the 
reverse order. 

The earliest event which attracts his attention, is the offer 
of “Isabella the Catholic,’ to pledge her crown jewels, “in 
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order to defray the expenses of the expedition” of Columbus. 
A noble offer doubtless, and worthy the good heart of a great 
queen. But that is not the point. Where is the physical, met- 
aphysical, moral, or logical connexion, between this offer of the 
Queen of Castile and Aragon, and the guarantee of the liberty 
of conscience, under the present Constitution of these United 
States? What minor premise can be found, to connect these 
two propositions, the one as the major, and other as the con- 
clusion, ina syllogism ? Why, we might as well be referred to 
the population of Europe by the descendants of Japhet; nay, 
much better, for that really had something to do with our free 
institutions, while this has nothing. We really wonder, that 
the Lecturer did not go back to the punning speeches of 
Gregory I, about the Anglo Saxons. They would have been 
much more to the purpose. 

The next event, is, of course, the expedition and discov- 
eries of Columbus; and Columbus was a Papist. Undoubt- 
edly. Who was not, on the Continent, a quarter of a centu- 
ry before the Reformation? But here we find a peculiarly 
apposite illustration of the advantages, in certain cases, of 
sailing up stream, and keeping a sharp eye ahead. Under 
such circumstances, objects beheld in the distance, are natur- 
ally referred to the stream on which one’s own “slender skiff” 
is floating: whereas they really may be connected with a 
stream, which rises in a different place, and runs quite anoth- 
er way. So here, had Archbishop Hughes, in his reference 
to Columbus, sailed with the stream of historical sequence, 
and not against it, he would have found himself landed, not 
in the United States, but in Mexico and South America. 
There, popery has had undisputed sway, and developed itself 
unshackled. There, it has not been cramped and impeded 
by any Protestant contact. What a halcyon state of things 
then, might there have been unfolded to our delighted vision! 
How could the Lecturer omit to set before us the captivating 
illustrations of freedom of conscience, moral culture, intel- 
lectual advancement, and refined civilization, with which pa- 
pal influence has made Mexico and South America to teem 
in such profusion! How could he omit to mention the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition? He really must write an- 
other Lecture, to remedy his error. 

We thus reach the point, at which the Archbishop touches 
the United States; or rather making a portage of our own 
skiff from the stream of Spanish discovery and influence, we 
find him having concluded his laborious upward voyage, sit- 
ting rather forlornly in his, at the commencement of the Eng- 
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lish stream, and calling Justily on good Queen Isabella, and bold 
Christopher Columbus to come to his assistance. He intro- 
duces us to what he calls the then primitive colonies of the 
United States, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Maryland. He 
means, we suppose, the primitive English Colonies ; for New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware, were certainly founded be- 
fore Maryland. Neither is the date of Massachusetts 1620, as 
the Archbishop gives it, but ten years later. Plymouth dates 
from 1620. Let that however pass. 

Of Virginia, our Lecturer has very little to say. For what 
he doubtless considers to be sufficient reasons, he quite passes 
it by. And we can readily imagine, that neither the English 
Churchman, nor the English Gentleman, could offer to his 
view any especial attractions. Whether Virginia ought thus 
to be passed by; whether the chivalrous courtesy, high-toned 
character, and hearty frankness of the Old Dominion have 
had no effect upon what really constitutes our national char- 
acter; whether the birth of Washington is not a matter as 
intimately connected with our history, as the offer of Isabella, 
or the voyage of Columbus; and whether, considering the 
important part that Randolph’s Resolutions played in the Con- 
vention of 1787, Virginia had not some considerable share in 
the formation of the Federal Constitution; these are ques- 
tions, which may be safely left to the decision of those, who 
have studied the history of the United States, under other in- 
structors, than Puritans or Papists. 

Very differently do the Puritan Colonies of New England, 
fare at the hands of the Archbishop. As underlying however, 
the complacency with which he speaks of them, it is necessa- 
ry to say a word or two of the mutual obligations of our 
Lecturer and Mr. Bancroft. One might perhaps be disposed 
at first thought to wonder, how a Unitarian descendant of the 
Puritans, should have been so carried away with admiration 
for the Papists, as Mr. Bancroft obviously was in his History. 

Archbishop Hughes, however, recalls to our remembrance, 
that the Romish Church in Poland was in other days very tol- 
erant to the Socinians in that country ; and if this Goes not 
entirely explain the sympathy, it at least shows it to be of no 
recent standing. Nor is such a sympathy altogether surpris- 
ing. We have heard of descendants of the Puritans, who 
have owned that they were attracted to the Romish Church, 
by the willfulness of its Mariolatry and Saint-worship. And 
it may afford an interesting enquiry in psychology, how far 
willfulness, is like to be the last trait of Puritanism which will 
remain; and whether it may not eventually constitute a 
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strong bond of union with the Papacy. At all events, the 
spectacle presented by the reciprocities of Archbishop Hughes 
and Mr. Bancroft, is most edifying and suggestive. 


“Come tickle me with words; and I in turn, 
Will give to thee, from out my choicest store, 
Such toothsome phrase, and sugared compliment, 
As never mortal ear did entertain, 
Since Eve was won thereby.” 


The Archbishop seems to be especially captivated with the 
development of the principle of liberty of conscience, pre- 
sented in the Massachusetts Colony. “They had suffered 
much from persecution, on account of thei ir religion, and they 
did not deem it extravagant to claim in the wilderness, at 
least, the privilege of being united and undisturbed, by the in- 
roads of sectarians, and of doctrines at variance with their 
own.” They had no objection, that others should enjoy lib- 
erty of conscience ; but it was not to be in their Colony. 
This is certainly an original view; and on the whole, we 
think, the most ingenious exposition of liberty of conscience, 
which we have ever met with. And we can easily conceive 
how it may be peculiarly agreeable to a devotee of the Pa- 
acy. 

There are, however, two things to be said about it. In the 
first place, it proceeds on the supposition that all these “ sec- 
tarians,”’ and troublers of the Puritan Israel came from outside. 
This is indeed, the popular, Plymouth-rock way, of treating 
the matter. The general notion seems to be, that no sooner 
had these good people got fairly on shore in New England, 
than from all parts of the civilized world, there set sail a host 
of piratical invaders, each bringing a cargo of heresies and 
horrors, to scatter like fire-brands among the unhappy Puri- 
tans. And of course, it seems hard, to “deny to the suffer- 

s, the right of defending themselves against so disastrous an 
invasion. But this is all romance. The truth is, that the 
great amount of these pestiferous opinions sprang up on the 
soil of New England, and among the Puritans themselves. 
They were not ‘imported exotics, but indigenous plants, and 
they flourished in arich abundance. Winthrop informs us in 
his Journal,* that in 1637, a synod met at Newtown, to con- 
sider eighty new and strange opinions which were perplexing 
the minds of men. After due deliberation, it was decided, 
that “of these Opinions, some were blasphemous, others erro- 
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neous, and all unsafe.” This was seven years after the Colo- 
ny started. So that upon an average, eleven blasphemous, er- 
roneous or unsafe opinions, had been generated every year. 
It was not then, invasion from without that Puritanism had to 
fear. It was, and always has been, disturbance from within. 
And though we do not doubt that m: any of these opinions, were 
as important as the diflerence between “tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee,” still the fact remains, that they grew up upon the 
soil. And inasmuch as those who held them, had taken their full 
share of the hardships, perils, and dangers attendant on set- 
tling in the wilderness, why should they be precluded from 
liberty of conscience? Especially when they were only 
carrying out an organic jaw of Puritanism ? 

It is worth while, however, to observe,—and this is our se- 
cond remark, that this ingenious defense of that peculiar 
form of religious liberty which existed in the Massachusetts 
Colony, if it is available for any case, is precisely available 
for the Church of England. The ministers and members of 
that Church had suflered something from persecution in the 
reign of Mary. Probably if one were now offered the choice 
between braving a sea voyage in the Mayflower to a savage 
country, and running the risk of the stake or the scaffold by 
remaining in England during the reign of that Princess, he 
would think the tormer involved quite as little danger as the 
latter ; and these sufferings and persecutions, may certainly be 
regarded as giving on the principles of Archbishop Hughes, 
some title to the ‘undisturbed enjoyment of those doctrines 
and that worship, which had been so dearly purchased. 
While the things which troubled this unity of the English 
Church, did come from outside, Puritanism was a foreign 
importation ; brought in by those who fleeing from persecu- 
tion to a foreign shore, bore back when safety returned, doc- 
trines and practices that sorely disturbed those stronger hearts, 
which had been bold enough to stay at home, and face the 
danger. While, therefore, Archbishop Hughes’ defense of 
the Puritans, is worth nothing for them, it is,—so far as it is 
of any worth,—a full vindication of the Church of England, 
in her relations to the Puritans. So far we thank him for it. 

But Lord Baltimore’s Colony in Maryland, is of course the 
staple of the Archbishop ; with the help of Mr. Bancroft, he 
quite exhausts the vocabulary of laudation, in respect of that 
freedom of conscience, which he pronounces the glory of that 
Colony. Now, before we can quite give the “Archbishop 
credit for all the love which he professes, and would have us 
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believe the Church of Rome indulges for this great principle, 
we are fain to remember two things. The Roman See in the 
persons of her late and present occupants, has pointedly, dis- 
tinetly, and fully denounced liberty of conscience as a danger- 
ous and deadly error. And is Archbishop Hughes so far an 
exception to ordinary Prelates of the Roman obedience, or did 
he exercise such a mental reservation in taking his consecra- 
tion oath, as that he is not bound by these chords of the See 
of Rome? Moreover, we are fain to remember, that not 
three years have elapsed, since the Archbishop’s Organ, the 
Freeman’s Journal, in the delicate strain of invective which is 
wont to characterize its columns, denounced the Maryland 
Colony, as from beginning to end a religious monstrosity,— 
unworthy the name of Roman Catholic,—recreant to the 
principles of the Holy See, and we know not what besides. 
Utrum horum? Has the Archbishop put the Editor to pen- 
ance, for all this misrepresentation ? Oris it intended to have 
matters arranged on the plan of a Dutch Hygrometer ; so that 
in fine weather, Archbishop Hughes shall come smiling out, 
like the lady at the one end of the pointer ; and in foul weather, 
the Editor shall present himself scowling and furious, like the 
man at the other ? 

But what are the facts in regard to this liberty of conscience, 
under the Colony of Maryland? ‘The honor of providing for 
it is doubtless due to Lord Baltimore. But the question is, 
why, and with what view was it done? The answer to this 
question is simple enough. It was done for the protection of 
the Roman Catholics themselves, and for no other purpose. 
All the facts and circumstances show it. During the whole 
time, that the first and second Lords Baltimore were arrang- 
ing for the Maryland Charter, the English Puritans were 
pressing hard on the Romanists, and reproaching the govern- 
ment with favoring and protecting them. And although the 
Charter was not granted till 1682, when the last parliament 
previous to 1640 had been dissolved, still no provision for 
liberty of conscience was inserted in it. The reason for its 
Omission is, that, at that time, it would have endangered the 
availability of the Charter. Why, unless it had been under- 
stood as a boon fo and not from the Papists? The provision, 
therefore, was made in other modes; and was designed, as we 
have said, by the Roman Catholics, for their own protection. 
If other proof were wanting, proof enough of this would be 
furnished by the oath of office of a Maryland Counsellor of 
State. “And I do further swear, I will not by myself or any 
other person, directly or indirectly trouble, molest, or discoun- 
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tenance any person or persons in the said province, professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ, and in particular no Roman Catho- 
lic.’* This oath differs just in the italicised words, from the 
oath of the Lord Proprietor or Governor ; and it would not 
have been amiss, if Mr. Bancroft had taken some notice of it. 
In the case of the latter oath, it was not necessary to be 
specific in order to secure the Papists, because it was pro- 
vided, that the Lord Proprietor would always be the heir 
direct of Lord Baltimore, and so a Papist. In the case of 
the former oath, where this safeguard did not exist, a specific 
safeguard was required. The “only possible way in which 
this oath can be accounted for, and all the circumstances of 
the case explained, is by remembering that the Roman Catho- 
lics were not here holding out a gracious boon to all who dif- 
fered from them, but prov viding for their own security against 
that hatred of them, which their own evil deeds had aroused. 

No one will deny their right so to defend themselves, or the 
wisdom of their defense. But obviously the facts in the case, 
place them on a very different, a far less heroic ground than 
that which Mr. Bancroft and Archbishop Hughes assign them. 

Much the same line of remark applies, to the statements of 
the Lecturer, in reference to the grant of religious liberty, 
made to New York, by James II, and brought over by the 
Papist Thomas Dougan. This was designed for the same 
purpose; the protection of the Roman Catholics. Only there 
was now added as a new purpose, the personal aggrandise- 
ment and popularity of the Prince. It was precisely the 
same game, which James afterwards attempted to play in 
England, when he issued his famous Declaration of liberty 
of conscience. The Protestant Dissenters saw through his 
flimsy pretences there; and we hope that after the lapse of a 
century and a half, their representatives here, are keen 
sighted enough, to see through the parallel pretences of Arch- 
bishop Hughes. 

There are a vast many other points, in which the Arch- 
bishop makes perversions of history, similar to those which 
we have noted. The trick,—and it is no new one,—lies in 
stating a fact, and then giving another than the true reason 
for it. One most amusing instance of this, we will cite, and 
then draw our remarks to a close. The Archbishop adduces 
the fact, that the British Ministry, in the Revolution, employ- 
ed the Hessians because they could not depend upon the Irish 
Papists, for soldiers. And he would fain have us believe, that 
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under the beneficent instructions of the Romish Church in 
Ireland, these poor fellows had not only become thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of the struggle between the 
mother country and the Colonies, but had also acquired such 
an exalted love of civil and religious liberty in the abstract, 
that they would not fight against us! How terribly then 

must Ireland have degenerated under the same sweet influ- 
ences since that time, if we may judge from the general 
amount of intelligence on such subjects, which the class in 
question exhibit now! 

And now we repeat our question: does Archbishop Hughes 
expect educated Americans to swallow his statements as to 
the History of their Country ? And we ask further, does he 
suppose that in the face of Papal Allocutions, and Theological 
Decisions and Oaths, and Formulas, repeated, and re-repeated 
in every possible form and way, we are to be brought to 
believe that liberty of conscience is a principle of the Roman 
Church? For him to expect such a result, is to charge us 
with ignorance and credulity the most deep and hopeless. 
For us to believe or assert, that he could deliberately attempt 
to persuade us of it, would be to charge him with the most 
absurd arrogance, and the blackest duplicity. 

VOL. V.—NO. II. 35 
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HUMPHREY’S HISTORY OF THE PROPAGATION SOCIETY.* 


The Society were desirous this good disposition of the people should 
not be disappointed; and in 1718, appointed the Rev. Mr. Wyman 
their Missionary at Oxford and P.adnor. He entered upon his Ministry 
among them with diligence, and the people continued their zeal for the 
Church service. Theinhabitants of Oxford purchased a house, orchard, 
and sixty-three acres of land, for the use and habitation of the Minister ; 
and the people of Radnor have obliged themselves to contribute £40 
proclamation money, of that country, yearly, towards the support of a 
minister to preach to them in Welch, their native language; because 
many of them do not understand English. Several accounts have been 
sent the Society, that Mr. Wayman is very careful in all parts of his 
duty; and that he extends his labors to several other places, on the 
week-days, when he can be spared from his own immediate charge ; 

articularly that he hath often traveled to Conestego, about forty miles 
and Radnor, and baptized there and elsewhere above seventy chil- 
dren in one year. Mr. Wayman hath acquainted the Society, that the 
members of the Church increase continually ; that there is a congrega- 
tion at Whitemarsh, about ten miles distant from Oxford, who are very 
desirous of a Minister, and have for the decent performance of divine 
worship, erected a goodly stone building. Mr. Wayman continues in 
this mission, with good success. 

5. The inhabitants of Apoquiminy were so zealous as to build a con- 
venient Church, about the year 1705, long before they had any settled 
minister. They used to be sometimes visited by the Reverend Mr. 
Seward from Maryland, and by Mr. Crawford, the Society Missionary in 
Dover Hundred. They applied to the Society for a missionary, and the 
Reverend Mr. Jenkins was appointed to that place; upon his arrival, 
he found the people much scattered in their settlements, and Newcastle 
Town, which was then vacant, being settled closer and more commo- 
dious, he officiated there for some time at first; but soon after, by di- 
rections from the Society, returned to his own cure of Apoquiminy. 
However, during his stay at Newcastle, he was not neglectful of his 
duty. At his return to Apoquiminy, in 1708, he soon drew together a 
large congregation of about two hundred persons, who were, for the 
most part, very constant hearers. He had thirteen communicants the 
first time he administered the Lord’s Supper. He wrote to the Society, 
“That the people grew so earnest in religion, that above twenty per- 
sons had discoursed with him, in order for their due instruction, and 
were preparing themselves against the next administration of the Lord’s 
Supper ; and also, that a great many grown persons were preparing 
to receive holy Baptism, and that he hoped soon to be able to send 
over a joyful account of his farther success in his labors.” But five 
months after, he died; and was exceedingly regretted by all, who 
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were acquainted with his merit, and especially by his parishioners. 
The Vestry of his Parish wrote thus concerning him to the Society, 
“ He died to our unspeakable grief and loss ; and we must do that jus- 
tice to his memory, as to assure the honorable Society, that he behaved 
himself in all respects, both as to his doctrine and life, as became the 
sacred character he bore; and Gop did so bless his labors here, that 
before he died, he saw our Church in a flourishing condition.” They 
conclude their letter, praying the Society to send them another mis- 
sionary. 

The Society did not send a missionary thither for considerable time, 
on account of being engaged to support other missions, to the extent 
of their fund ; however, the people were not quite destitute ; they were 
occasionally visited by the Reverend Mr. Byork, a Swedish minister, 
who came from Christina Creek on Delaware River, to perfom Divine 
Service once a month. They were visited also by the Reverend Mr. 
Club, but oftener by Mr. Ross from Newcastle, and by some other mis- 
sionaries. But the Clergy there, in the year 1715, with much earnest- 
ness represented to the Society, that the state of several places in that 
province was deplorable. Many Churches, which were once filled with 
considerable numbers of communicants, whose early zeal had led them, 
though poor, to erect those decent structures for the service of Gop, 
and at some of them to build commodious houses for the reception of 
their ministers, were, through a long vacancy, by death or removal of 
the missionaries, quite desolate ; and great opportunities were given, 
for the sincere members of the Church, to be seduced to errors ; espe- 
cially the people of Apoquiminy, and of all Bucks, Kent, and Sussex 
counties, They assured they had done the utmost they could, in their 
circumstances, to keep those congregations together; by dividing the 
care of them among themselves, and visiting them sometimes on 
week days, and baptizing their children, and instructing their youth ; 
but the great distance from their fixed cures, rendered the service out 
of measure difficult. 

The Society, moved with this representation, sent the Reverend Mr. 
Merry missionary to Apoquiminy ; but upon account of some difficul- 
ties in the mission, he did not settle there, but after a short stay in 
those parts, returned to England. The Reverend Mr. Campbell was 
afterwards sent missionary, but he is gone from this mission to Brook- 
haven. And the Society have, this last year, appointed the Reverend 
Mr. Hacket Missionary hither, and conceive good hopes, from the very 
ample testimonials he brought them of his good behavior, that he will 
answer the intent of his mission. 

6. Newcastle, the capital of the county of that name, is finely seated, 
standing high, upon the Delaware; this county is the uppermost of 
the three lower, Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, which run one hundred 
and twenty miles along the coast, and are about thirty miles deep to- 
wards Maryland. ‘These counties comprehend all the marshes on the 
great Bay of the Delaware, as commodious and fertile as any in the 
world. The town was first built and inhabited by the Dutch, and call- 
ed Amstel, from that river which gives a name to Amsterdam in Hol- 
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land. It is a large place, containing above two thousand five hundred 
souls. The Reverend Mr. George Ross was appointed missionary hith- 
er by the Society, in the year 1705. He was received with great kind- 
ness by the inhabitants, and had a very regular congregation; not only 
the people of the town, but a considerable number of country people ; 
though they lived a good way off the town, some above twelve miles, 
yet they seldom missed coming to Church, when there was no sermon 
in the country. The congregation hath continued still increasing 
through Mr. Ross’s assiduous care; he extended his labors farther, to 
the Churches at Apoquiminy, and at Whiteclay Creek ; the latter in- 
deed, is reckoned as a Chapel of Ease to his own Church, the other a 
distinct cure. When Apoquiminy had no missionary, he used to preach 
on two Sundays at Newcastle, once a month at Apoquiminy, and once 
at Whiteclay Creek. This truly was very painful service, but he per- 
formed it with a willing mind and good success. Sometimes, however, 
he did represent to the Society, that the people at Newcastle seemed 
to lay claim to all his service, and to take it somewhat amiss when he 
was employed abroad on Sundays; and adds, 1 would not willingly 
disoblige them, nor yet see, if I could help it, the Church at Apoqui- 
miny, which is as frequent as that at Newcastle, quite destitute and for- 
saken. Indeed the people at Newcastle have, from the beginning, 
showed a due regard to their worthy minister, and subscribed volunta- 
rily to him, about forty-eight pounds per annum, and some other bene- 
factions have been made to the Church. Particularly Mr. Richard Hal- 
liwell, a gentleman of piety and honor, made a bequest as follows: 
Item, I give and bequeath unto Emanuel Church, standing upon the 
Green, in the town of Newcastle, the sum of sixty pounds, it being 
due to me, over and above my subscription, toward building thereof. 
Item, I also give and bequeath all my Marsh and Plantation, situate 
near the broad dyke of the town of Burlington, containing and laid out 
for sixty-seven acres of land and marsh, together with all the houses 
and orchards, and other improvements, to the proper use and behoof of 
the minister, that from time to time shall serve the said Emanuel 
Church forever. This so signal a benefaction, by a gentleman who 
had in his lifetime, so generously contributed towards building this 
Church, deserves a grateful record in these papers. St. James’ Church 
at Whiteclay Creek, is the other branch of Mr. Ross’s cure. The 
frame of this Church was raised in December, 1716, situate about ten 
or eleven miles from the town of Newcastle. It is made of wood, in 
length thirty-two feet, in breadth twenty-two, and stands upon a rising 
ground not far from that creek, whence the Hundred where the Church 
stands, borrows its name. It is as fair an oratory as any not built of 
brick, in that government ; but the rise of this Church may more pe- 
culiarly: be ascribed to a worthy gentleman, Mr. James Robinson, who 
lived there, and took great pains to promote the building, contribu- 
ting himself very handsomely, and afterwards endowed it with ten acres 
of Glebe land forever. Mr. Ross hath continued in this mission until 
the present time, irreprovable in his conduct, and very diligent in his 
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labors ; which he hath not employed in his own parish, but in several 
other places occasionally, and very much to the satisfaction of the peo- 
ple where he officiated. He hath been particularly serviceable in visit- 
ing the congregations in the two lower counties of Kent and Sussex, 
when they had no resident ministers. A little lower I shall give some 
account of his labors in those places. 

7. The two lower counties of Pennsylvania, Kent and Sussex, had 
very early care taken of them by the Society. The country is very 
fruitful, but not so well planted as others. The families are not settled 
together in towns, but live in scattered Plantations. There are in these 
counties many tracts of excellent land, which tempt the inhabitants to 
fix in such separate dwellings. Dover is the capital of Kent coun- 
ty; but very thin of houses, containing not above forty families. 
The people showed a very earnest desire of having the Church of Eng- 
land worship set up among them, and the Society appointed the Rev- 
erend Mr. Crawford to be missionary at Dover, in the year 1704; he 
entered upon his ministry with good success, and gained from persons 
of repute, the character of an ingenious and acceptable man. The people 
began soon to be zealous to build a Church for divine worship, and 
in about three years raised a very decent fabric. Soon after Mr. Craw- 
ford’s coming among them, not only the masters of families brought their 
children to be baptized, but many grown persons, who once had pre- 
judices to the Church, desired and received baptism ; in about two 
years’ time Mr, Crawford baptized above two hundred and thirty, young 
and old, in his own appointed cure, besides many others in places 
which were not within his charge. He was very constant in his labors, 
and did not confine them to Dover town, and the adjacent parts, but 
preached up and down the county, which is about fifty miles long, at 
several places. His general audience was from fifty to near two hun- 
dred persons, and he ordinarily had between thirty and forty commu- 
nicants. The people at his first coming among them were very igno- 
rant ; insomuch that he informs, not one man in the county understood 
how the Common-Prayer Book was to be read; and he was forced to 
instruct them privately at home, in the method of reading the Liturgy : 
for the more general instruction of the people, he used to preach one 
Sunday at the upper end of the county, another at Dover Church, and 
a third at the lower end of the county. He used to catechise the 
children all the summer long, before sermon, but not in the winter. The 
people improved much, became serious and grave in their behavior at 
Church, and brought their children very regular for baptism ; though 
a great many of them were Quakers’ children, or had been Quakers 
themselves. He was also invited by the people of Sussex county, to 
come and preach among them, which he did at Captain Hill’s house in 
Lewis town, and at other places. The people of this county also, were 
of a religious disposition. They soon after wrote a letter to the 
Bishop of London, desiring a minister, and promising to allow him all 
their present circumstances would permit; and farther, to show their 


hearty zeal, they began to build a Church, which they have since fin- 
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ished, and have, by many other instances, approved themselves a wor- 
thy people. Mr. Crawford acquainted the Society, that Bibles, Com- 
mon-Prayer Books, and books of instruction and devotion, were much 
wanted ; for there were about two hundred persons who attended the 
public worship, who had none and made application to him for some ; 
because there were but few to be purchased there, and those which could 
be got, were too dear for them to purchase. The Society sent a quan- 
tity of Bibles and Common-Prayers to be distributed, but Mr. Craw- 
ford came to England soon after, upon some family affairs, and contin- 
ued here. 

Upon this account the people of these two large counties continued 
some years without a resident minister. However, in the mean time, 
they had the advantage of some visits from the Society’s missionaries, 
especially from the Rev. Mr. Ross, as I observed above. In August, 
1717, Colonel William Keith, the Governor, resolving to visit the lower 
counties, the Reverend Mr. Ross, Missionary at Newcastle, was invited 
by the Governor to accompany him. Mr. Ross very readily embraced 
this kind invitation ; hoping by this opportunity, to make himself ac- 
quainted with the state of the Church there, and in some measure sup- 
ply its present wants by his ministry. He embarked with the Gover- 
nor and several other gentlemen at Newcastle, and set sail for Lewis 
town in Sussex county, which lies upon one of the Capes of the river 
Delaware, and in two days arrived there. On the 7th of August he 

reached before the Governor and Justices of the county, in the Court- 
loan of the county, and had a very numerous audience of the people, 
who appeared very serious, and desirous of the Sacraments of the 
Church, and he baptized that day thirty children which were brought 
to him. On the 9th day of the same month, Mr. Ross. preached again 
before the Governor and other gentlemen, had a large audience of the 
people, and baptized twenty-one children. On the 10th, the Governor 
left this place, in order to go to Kent county. Mr. Ross sat out before 
him to a place of worship about sixteen miles from Lewis town ; it is 
a small building, erected by a few well-disposed persons, in order to 
meet together there to worship Gop. Mr. Ross preached once here, 
and baptized twenty-five children, and several grown persons. On the 
Sunday following, August 11th, he preached to a large congregation 
in the upper parts of this country, where the people had erected a fab- 
ric for a Church, which was not quite finished. Here he baptized twen- 
ty-six children; so that the whole number of the baptized in one 
week’s stay among his people, amounted to one hundred and two, Mr. 
Ross observes thus to the Society: “by this behavior of the people, it 
appears plainly, they are truly zealous for the Church of England, 
though they have had but few instructions from some clergymen pass- 
ing through these parts, and some visits from the Reverend Mr. Adams 
in Maryland. As the Governor returned home through Kent county, 
Mr. Ross attended him, and preached before him and the magistrates, 
on the 14th of August; he had a very full congregation, and baptized 
thirteen children, and one grown person, In April following Mr. Ross 
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resolved to make a second visit by himself, to the people of Sussex coun- 
ty ; he was so much pleased with his former success among them, that 
he was desirous to improve farther the good disposition of the people. 
He went to Sussex county; continued there six days, preached on every 
one of them at different places, and baptized above one hundred per- 
sons, seven of whom were of an advanced age. Lastly, he opened 
there a new Church which the poor people had built, notwithstanding 
so great a discouragement as their having no minister. 

Mr. Ross sent this account of his labors in these two counties, to 
the Socie ty, in form of a journal, and the missionaries of this Colony 
made full representation of the state of the Church in those parts. 
The governor was farther pleased to write a letter to the Society, and to 
transmit several applications made to him by the Clergy, relating to 
Church affairs, and a copy of the abovenamed journal of Mr. Ross, 
His letter runs thus: “ According to my duty, I presume to lay before 
you, the applications of your missionaries, the clergy of this province and 
neighborhood, to me, rel: ating to the ¢ Shurch here ; as alsoa copy ot 
the Reverend Mr. George Ross’s journal of his services done in the 
counties of Kent and Sussex. It is great satisfaction to me, that I can 
assure the venerable Board, of the great pains and diligent care, which 
the Reverend gentlemen within named, take, in all parts of their min- 
isterial function ; and herein I cannot, but in justice, particularly re- 
commend Mr. Ross’s capacity, pious and exemplary life, and great 
industry, to your favorable notice and regard. But I must observe, 
that the duty here daily increases at such a rate, and the laborers are so 
few, that without your pious and immediate care, to relieve and supply 
this languishing, but valuable branch of the Church, all our endeavors 
will be to no purpose.” 

The Society were very much affected with these representations of 
the clergy, and especially with the Governor's letter ; and resolved that 
a mnissionary should be sent to Sussex county ; and soon after appointed 
the Reverend Mr. Beckett missionary at Lewis town. 

8. Lewis, the capital of Sussex county, is a handsome, large town, 
standing on the lovely bank of a river, between the town and the sea, 
which makes the harbor; about one hundred and forty miles distant 
from Philadelphia. Mr. Beckett arrived here in 1721, and entered upon 
the duties of his mission with great diligence; he was obliged to divide 
his labors between three plac es. He resided at Lewis, but officiated alter- 
nately at one place, eight miles distant, and at another, twenty-five miles 
distant from Lewis. He had a considerable number of inhabitants at- 
tending divine service at both places; and in half a year after his ar- 
rival, he baptized fifty-five persons, nine of which were of a grown 
age. His private admonitions and preachin® had soon a good effect on 
many irregular persons, and there appeared a manifest change i in the 
manners of the people ; some also who were addicted to several sensu- 
al vices, were reclaimed to a more orderly way of life. This reforma- 
tion was so considerable, that the gentlemen of the county took notice 
of it, and Mr. Beckett received upon this account, the thanks of the 
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magistrates and gentlemen of that Colony, for his great pains and la- 
bors. Upon Mr. Beckett’s first coming, there was no Church built at 
Lewis; but the people presently made a subscription, and began to 
build one with all expedition. In the mean time, Mr. Beckett preached 
in the most convenient houses he could have; his necessary labors 
were very great, for he was obliged to travel seventy or eighty miles 
every week, to discharge the duties of his function, in several places ; 
that large county, fifty miles in length, and twenty in breadth, being 
all reckoned his Parish. 

In the second year after his arrival, he continued to have the same 
good success, and in six months baptized forty-eight children, five per- 
sons of advanced years, two mothers of several children, one white 
servant, and two negro slaves, and in two of the Churches he had 
twenty Communicants each time. There were above one hundred and 
forty persons, masters of families, zealous members of the Church of 
England, besides many single persons, servants, and negroes, that con- 
stantly attended divine service. But the number of the native Indians 
did not exceed one hundred and twenty, who had a small settlement 
on the utmost border of the parish, where it adjoinsto Maryland ; they 
are extremely barbarous, and obstinately ignorant. 

The inhabitants of Lewis raised the frame of a Church on a high 
bank in the center of the town in October, 1720, and diligently carried 
on the building; in the mean time, the people in the country, assisted 
with some money gathered in town, began to finish and fit up the two 
Churches, which had been raised at distant places in the county. Mr. 
Beckett used much diligence in all parts of his ministerial office, and in 
the following year baptized eighty-two, twelve of which were grown per- 
sons. As he traveled this year, through Kent county, to go to a meet- 
ing of the Society’s missionaries at Chichester, he preached in that 
county to a good body of people, who had built them a large Church, 
but had no minister, and on one day baptized twenty-one, six of which 
were grown persons. He represented to the Society, that he had a very 
numerous congregation, and that there was great want of a missionary 
in the country ; there being a considerable body of the people here, 
who joined heartily with the Church of England; and some others 
who had been of many religious persuasions, and now seemed to be 
none at all; and therefore had still more need of an instructor. 

In the year following, the Church at Lewis was finished, and divine 
service was performed in it ; and the two Churches in the country were 
completed. Mr. Beckett writes thus concerning the people’s zeal for 
religion : “ We have now three Churches in this county, yet none of 
them will contain the hearers that would constantly attend divine ser- 
vice. The people, at a gSod time of the year, make no account of 
riding twenty miles to Church; a thing very common in this part of 
America; which is sufficient to show, that our people have a great 
value for the favor of the Society, and that our labor is not lost, in this 
distant part of the world. Mr. Beckett still continues in this mission 
with great success. 
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9. As the administration of this government is in the hands of the 
Quakers, no acts of Assembly have been made, either for building of 
Churches, or settling any salaries upon ministers ; however, a great part 
of the people being hearty members of the Church of England, have 
contributed, by private subscriptions, very liberally, and built fifteen 
Churches, very decent structures for celebrating public divine worship. 
Several valuable bequests have been made for the use of the Church 
and ministers, and houses have been built for them ; and the congrega- 
tions of each minister do voluntarily contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of their minister, as much, and in some places more, than any 
law could reasonably demand of them. The Society have distributed 
among the poorer people in the province, above two thousand volumes 
of bound books, and about £300 worth of small tracts. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Missionaries sent to New Jersey. Several Congregations are gathered. 
The Missionaries’ Labors. The people become very zealous. Seven 
convenient Churches built, by voluntary contributions. 


1. New Jersey = formerly reckoned part of Nova Belgia, or New 
York Government ; but the Duke of York, to whom the whole coun- 
try was granted by King Charles the Second, gave this part in the 
year 1664, to John Lord Berkley, and Sir George Carteret; the Pro- 
vince was by them divided into two countries, and named East and 
West Jersies, and governed by different governors. But in the year 
1702, the proprietaries surrendered their rights to her late Majesty 
Queen Anne, and both countries had one name, New Jersey. The first 
European inhabitants were the Swedes, the Dutch from New York en- 
croached on them, but the English have dispossessed the Dutch at New 
York, made themselves masters of this country also. This Province 
extends itself in length on the sea coasts, and on Hudson’s Bay, 
about one hundred and twenty miles, and in the broadest part is near 
of the same extent. 

The first English inhabitants of this country were Quakers and Ana- 
baptists, and the first Governor of East New Jersey, was Mr. Barclay 
the Quaker, famous for his writings, but not the author of the Apology. 
For this reason the people here, used to repair to Philadelphia, the 
principal town of the Quakers, at their yearly meetings. The division 
among the Quakers, which arose at Philadelphia, concerning the sufti- 
ciency of the light within every man to salvation without anything 
else, spread also among this people; and a considerable number of 
persons of a more sober understanding, began to think the written 
Word of Gop, and the instituted means of Grace, ought to be more 
carefully attended to. In the year 1702, the Reverend Mr. Keith and 
Mr. Talbot were traveling preac ‘hers from this Society in those countries ; 
and as the sober Quakers of New Jersey agreed with many of their 
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brethren at Philadelphia, in opposing the enthusiastic Foxian Quakers, 
they were induced, by hearing some sermons from Mr. Keith and Mr. 
Talbot to enquire what was the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England. In a little time, a considerable congregation gathered 
themselves tegether at Burlington, resolving to receive the Church of 
England worship. 

Burlington is situate on the River Delaware, is the capital town of 
that division, called West Jersey, containing about two hundred fami- 
lies; the place was honored with the courts being kept here, the houses 
were neatly built of brick, and the market well supplied with provisions. 
As the people had agreed to conform with the Church of England, 
their next care was to get a minister. They had heard Mr. Keith and 
Mr. Talbot often preach, and the latter was particularly acceptable to 
many of them. Mr. Talbot also was desirous to employ his labors 
in this country, rather than in any other place. They invited him to 
stay with them, and sent over a request to the Bishop of London, and 
to the Society, desiring he might be settled among them, which was 
granted. There were several gentlemen of conside rable interest in this 
country, who had been educated i in the Church of England; particu- 
larly Colonel Cox, then one of her majesty’s council there, Colonel 
Quarry, Colonel Morris, and Mr. Jeremiah Bass; they all encouraged 
this disposition of the people, and numbers fe il off from Quakerism 
daily. 

The people began soon to set about building a Church. The Church 
of St. Mary had its foundation stone laid in the year 1703, on the 25th 
of March, and was therefore named St. Mary’s. The buil ling was carried 
on with that zeal and vigor, that on Whitsunday in 1704, divineservice 
was performed, and the Sacrament administered in it to a large congre- 
gation. A burying place of three acres was purchased soon after, and 
well fenced in. And the Lord, Cornbury, then Governor of this Pro- 
vinee and New York, upon application made to him by the members of 
the Church, made them a body incorporate, with all powers and privi- 
leges requisite. In the year 1708, Queen Anne sent this Church and 
several others in this Provinee, Communion table cloths, silver Chalices, 
and Salvers, and Pulpit cloths. ‘The members of the Church increased, 
and they began to think of purchasing a Glebe for their minister. Dr. 
Frampton, then Bishop of Gloucester, dying about this time, and leav- 
ing £100 towards propagating the gospel in America, at the sole di- 
rection of Dr. Compton, then Bishop of London, it was at the instance 
of Dame Katherine Bovey, of Hackly in Gloucestershire, who had 
been a benefactress before to this Church, laid out in the purchase of a 
convenient house, and six acres of land, adjoining to the Church at 
Burlington ; and about the year 1710, Mr. Thomas Leicester gave, by 
his last will, two hundred and fifty acres of land to this Chureh forever. 

Mr. Talbot continued in his mission, very diligent and with much suc- 
cess; and as there were many congregations of the people in that 
country, which had no ministers resident among them, he spared no 
pains in going, and performing all the ministerial offices among them. 
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He was avery zealous and industrious man. Ile came over to England, 
about the year 1719, and returned afterwards to New Jersey. But the 
Society received advices, that he had fallen into an open disaffection to 
the present happy establishment, and had neglected to use the prayers 
in the Liturgy for the king and roy al family; upon which he was im- 
mediately discharged the Society’s mission. He died there in the year 
1727. The Reverend Mr. Horwood hath been sent lately to this city ; 
and accounts have been sent, that he makes a progress in his mission. 

New Bristol lies opposite to Burlington, on the other side the Dela- 
ware ; the people forsook Quakerism much about the same time as the 
inhabitants of Burlington did. A Church was soon erected here 
through the zeal of the people, especially through the means of two 
worthy gentlemen of this place, Mr. John Rowland and Mr. Anthony 
Burton, who were chiefly instrumental in this work. They had no 
missionary sent to reside among them constantly, but used to be visited 
by the minister of Burlington. The Rev. Mr. Talbot, who was fixed at 
Burlington, used frequently to cross the water to them, and preach and 
perform all other ministerial offices. Mr. Thorowgood Moor used also to 
visit them when he was at Burlington, in Mr. Talbot’s absence. The 
people were sensible the Society were not able to establish missionaries 
in every place, and were therefore content to be assisted by the minister 
of Burlington; and the Society have always given directions, that the 
minister of that place, should take Bristol into his care. The Church 
here is named St. James, as being opened near that day. 

Hopewell and Maidenhead are two neighboring towns, containing a 
considerable number of families. The people of Hopewell showed a 
very early desire of having the Church of England worship settled 
among them; and in the year 1704, built a Church with voluntary 
contributions, though they had no prospect then of having a minister. 
The Reverend Mr. May was there some short time, but Mr. Talbot from 
Burlington often visited them ; they sent several letters to the Society, 
desiring @ missionary, but the Society could not then undertake a new 
charge. This Church was for ten years vacant; which was a great dis- 
appointment to the people; yet they continued all that time in thesame 
mind, and whenever any missionary, occasionally going that way, gave 
them a sermon, they const untly came to the Church service. However, 
in 1720, the Reverend Mr. Harrison was ap pointed missionary there, with 
the care of Maidenhead. During his continuance there, he was diligent 
in all parts of his duty, and the people were well satisfiedwith his labors ; 
but he soon wrote the Society word, that he was not able to undergo 
the fatigue of constantly riding between two places; and in 1723, he 
removed to a Church in Statten Island, in New York Government, 
which the Governor of that Province appointed for him. 

The inhabitants of Salem wrote a very earnest letter to the Society, 
desiring, they might have a missionary settled among them. The Rey- 
erend Mr. Holbrook was sent there in the year 1722. “As soon as he came 
among them, the people, though generally poor, contributed very freely 
towards raising a neat brick ‘Church ; they made application to the 
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Church people at Philadelphia, for their assistance, and received con- 
siderable contributions from them. Mr. Holbrook soon after acquaint- 
ed the Society, that many of the inhabitants lead a more Christian 
lite, eight grown persons, men and women, had desired and received 
baptism, and a considerable number of children had been baptized. 
That in the discharge of all parts of his ministerial office, he had the 
satisfaction of finding the people seriously disposed, and the numbers of 
Church members daily increasing. He continues now there with good 
success, 

Elizabethtown isa very considerable place, exceeds any other in the 
Province of East Jersey, both for largeness of its buildings, and the 
number of inhabitants, consisting of “three hundred families. It lies 
three miles within the Creek, opposite to the west end of Statten Is- 
land. Here the English settled first, and this place thrived the most. 
The Government of the Province is managed here, the Assemblies are 
held, and the greatest part of the trade of the whole colony carried on 
here. The Réverend Mr. Brook was sent missionary in the year 1704 ; 
and by the Lord Cornbury’s direction, then Governor of this Province, 
he officiated at Perth Amboy sometimes. The number of people in 
both places, was very considerable, and their ways of worship various ; 
they were chiefly independents, but many not professing any religion. 
However, by diligent application, he persuaded the better disposed of 
all sorts, to consider and attend more to their spiritual concernment. 
He preached to numbers of independents and others ; they began soon 
to approve of the Church of England service. The wiser people resolv- 
ed to settle their religious affairs, in a more orderly manner. When 
Mr. Brook came first among them, they had no place set apart for cel- 
ebrating divine worship. However, he had leave at first, to preach in 
Colonel Townly’s house ; ; that became too small for his growing con- 
gregation, in a half year’s time; the best place that could be got was a 
barn, and that they were forced to relinquish in winter. The mem- 
bers of our Communion, were now a large body of people, they resolved 
to build a Church; and accordingly on St. John the Baptist’s day, in 
the year 1706, the foundation of a Church was laid, whose name it 
therefore bears. The Church was soon after completed ; it is a strong 
and well completed brick building, fifty feet long, thirty broad, and 
twenty in height, very handsome ly finished. 

Mr. Brook used exceeding diligence in his cure, and was pleased to 
find the best of all sorts of ~ people coming over to the Church of Eng- 
land. He exerted himself and at times used to perform Divine service 
at seven places, fifty miles in extent; namely, at Elizabethtown, Rah- 
way, Perth Amboy, Cheesequakes, Piscataway, Rock Hill, and ina 
congregation at Page’s. This duty was very difficult and laborious. 
Besides preaching he used to catechise and expound fourteen times in 
a month ; this obliged him to be on horseback, almost every day, which 
was expensive, as well as very toilsome to him. However, this dili- 
gence raised a very zealous spirit in many of the people. The inhabi- 
tants of Perth Amboy presently sat about giving materials for building 
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a stone church. The inhabitants of Piscataway repaired an old dissent- 
ing meeting-house for present use, and collected among themselves 
an hundred pounds, towards building a stone church. While these 
things were going on, Mr. Brooks dies, in the year 1707, very much 
lamented by the people then, and remembered, with much honor, sev- 
eral years after his death, in a letter wrote by the Church members 
there, to the Society, thanking them for sending another Missionary to 
succeed our worthy, and never to be forgotten Pastor, Mr. Brooks, 
whose labors afforded universal satisfaction to us. 

The Reverend Mr. Vaughan was appointed Missionary there; he 
hath very successfully carried on the work of the Ministry. At first 
he met with many difficulties and discouragements, which, by his well- 
regulated conduct and discreet zeal, he peac ceably overcame. The main 
body of his congregation were but just brought over from various ways ; 
these he kept together without much trouble. He visited the remaining 
dissenters of all kinds, at their houses, and without using any angry dis- 
putings, engaged many to aconformity. In the year 1711, he acquainted 
the Society with the progress he made. That he had a large congrega- 
tion at Elizabethtown const: intly, and had thirty communicants monthly ; : 
he had baptized eighty children, and twelve grown persons, in the 
space of two years; that he kept constantly a monthly lecture at Rah- 
way, where he preached to a small congregation, and catechized their 
children ; that several families of the neighboring town Woodbridge, 
had hereupon requested him to make them a visit, which he gladly and 
presently complied with, taking this to be a plain demonstration of 
their gr vod disp. sition to receive the Church doctrines, instead of various 
opinions of Quakerism and Anabaptism. 

Woodbridge is a good town, situate on a creek in the Sound, formed 
by Statten Island and the Jersey; it contained one hundred and twen- 
ty families. The small congregation which embraced the Church of 
England Worship, and came to hear Mr. Vaughan, made a subscrip- 
tion of £100, and raised a timber frame, clapbo: irded. Mr. Vaughan 
used to officiate here once a fortnight, in the afternoon. He represent- 
ed to the Society the want of large Bibles, and Common-Prayer Books 
forthe Churches; and of Bibles and Common-Prayers, Expositions on 
the Catechism, and other devotional and practical Tracts for the people ; 
that it would be a great charity to numbers of the inhabitants, not 
only on account of their ignorance of the doctrines of Christianity, but 
ae of their poverty, and the difficulty of getting books. The Socie- 
ty, by the first conveyance, sent him large bibles and Common-Prayer 
Books for the Churches, one hundred Bibles and Common-P ravers, and 
five pounds worth of small Tracts, to be distributed among the poorer 
people. The Socie sty have been since informed these books prove “l ve ry 
useful in leading many into a due knowledge of the duties of a C hris- 
tian life. 

Mr. Vaughan extended also his labors at times to Piscataway, about 
ten miles distant from Elizabethtown, commodiously situate about six 
miles up the river Raritan, and consisting of eighty families. Much 
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the greater number of the people here were very well disposed, and at- 
tended the public worship at stated times, with a great deal of devo- 
tion. But several of the inhabitants were infected with the errors of 
the Anabaptists and Sabbatarians, the latter of which did in a sort Ju- 
daize in their manner of keeping Saturday, and refused showing any 
regard for the Lord’s day, by abstaining from any of their ordinary 
callings. However, at length several came to hear the prayers of the 
Church, and many young people, who had no inveterate prejudices, 
were pretty constant in their attendance. As yet there was no church 
built; but Mr. John Burroughs, a serious Christian, gave the people 
the use of his house, which they frequented several years, to attend 
Divine worship. 

Mr. Vaughan continued to discharge the duties of his mission with 
good success. The members of the Church of England wrote a letter 
to the Society, in the year 1717, returning thanks for the settling of 
Mr. Vaughan among them, expressing themselves farther thus: “ We 
esteem ourselves happy under his pastoral care, and have a thorough 
persuasion of mind that the Church of Christ is now planted among 
us in its purity. Mr. Vaughan hath, to the great comfort and edifica- 
tion of our families, in these dark and distant regions of the world, 
prosecuted the duties of his holy calling with the utmost application 
and diligence ; adorned his character with an exemplary life and con- 
versation ; and so behaved himself with all due prudence and fidelity; 
showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, and sound speech ; that they 
who are of the contrary part have no evil thing to say of him. The 
Society received several other accounts to the same purport. Mr. 
Vaughan continues now in this mission, with the same advantageous 
character. 

Perth Amboy hath, from the first, been under the Society’s care. It 
is said to be a very pleasant, healthy, and commodious place ; situate 
at the mouth of the river Raritan, which falls into Sandy Hook bay, 
able to contain a great fleet of ships, and never frozen. So commodi- 
ous for trade, that ships in one tide can come up the merchant’s door. 
It is but a small place, though honored with the name of a city, and 
is much exceeded by Elizabethtown. Upon the English conquest of 
this country, the religious affairs were for a long time very unsettled; 
the new comers being employed in ordering their plantations and trade. 
For some time no congregations met for celebrating public Divine wor- 
ship, either in the Presbyterian way, or according to the Church of 
England. However, some clergymen, occasionally passing through 
this place, performed Divine service, and administered the Sacraments ; 
by this means the sober people kept some remembrance of the Church 
of England service. At last, several of the Proprietaries of the east- 
ern division, requested Bishop Compton to send them a minister. The 
Reverend Mr. Edward Pertbuck was sent. Upon his arrival at Perth 
Amboy, the Council of the Proprietaries set apart one of the houses 
(which had been formerly built at the charge of the general Proprieta- 
ries) for the peculiar service and worship of God, according to the laws 
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of England. This house, by a number of good people, was soon 

ed and fitted up, for the intended religious use. Mr. Pertbuck per- 
formed Divine service here, and sometimes, when he attended the Gov- 
ernor to Burlington, had the public Town house allowed him to preach 
in; this was before the establishment of this Society. 

The first missionary employed here by the Society, was Mr. Brooks, 
mentioned above. He frequently visited this city, by the Lord Corn- 
bury’s direction, then Governor of New York. In the year 1705, the 
people grew zealous to have the Church worship established among 
them, and began to prepare mate rials for building a Church ; but Mr. 
Brooks’ death happening soon, it occasioned a delay. The Society di- 
rected Mr. Vaughan to take what care he could of this city, and he fre- 
quently visited them, and was very useful and acceptable to the people. 
The Reverend Mr. Haliday did reside here some time, but he did not 
continue long. Mr. Vaughan acquainted the Society, in the year 1721, 
that the people of this City had now erected a Church, a well compact- 
ed building of stone and brick, on a lot of ground given for that pur- 
pose, by Thomas Gordon, George Willocks, and John Barclay, Esqs., 
who have transferred and conveyed their title to the Church-wardens 
and Vestry of the said Church; the remaining part of this lot, being 
two acres of land, is for a parsonage house, for a public school, and for 
a house for the schoolmaster, when they shall be provided with a per- 
son of suitable abilities, for that purpose. Besides this, Mr. George 
Willocks, and Major John Harrison, have given twelve acres of land, 
contiguous to the city, for a glebe for an Episcopal minister forever. 
There hath been also given to the Church, by the will of a pious and 
charitable gentlewoman, Mrs. Margaret Willocks, deceased, wife of Mr. 
John W illocks, a house in which she lived, and two acres of land 
thereto belonging, for the use of the minister there, being of the Church 
of England forever. This last gift is reckoned to be worth £400 ster- 
ling money. 

The Society observed, with much satisfaction, this zeal of the peo- 
ple, and resolved now to send a resident missionary to this place. The 
Reverend Mr. Skinner was sent in the year 1721. He was received by 
the people with much kindness and civility. Accounts were transmit- 
ted to the Society, of the favor the inhabitants showed him, and 
that the congregation at Amboy increased considerably, and the other 
at Piscataway was daily growing, and would in a little time, in all prob- 
ability, be as numerous as any in those parts. Soon after Mr. Skinner’s 
arrival, the people of Piscataway built themselves a handsome wooden 
chapel. Both congregations increased every year. Mr. Skinner con- 
tinues now in this mission, with good success. 

The Society have supported also one schoolmaster at Burlington, 
from the year 1712, to teach the poorer children to read, write, cypher, 
and the Church catechism. Accounts and certificates have been trans- 
mitted to the Society from time to time, of his teaching school with 
diligence. The schoolmaster’s name is Rowland Ellis. 

The people of this country, though they have no law which might 
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oblige them to build churches, have, nevertheless, out of their own 
Christian disposition, built seven convenient churches, and have, accord- 
ing to their abilities, contributed freely towards the support of their 
ministers; and the members of the Church Communion increase 
continually. 


CHAPTER IX. 


An Act passed in the year 1693, for Settling and Maintaining a 
Ministry in New York Government. Churches directed to be built 
in 1698. A Church built in the City of New York. Missiona- 
ries sent to this Colony, to Westchester County, to Albany, to Stat- 
ten Island, to Long Island ; their Labors Schoolmasters supported 
here. Ten Churches built; Several Donations made to them. 


1. New York government upon the continent, without computing New 
Jersey, and the ‘Islands belonging to it, viz, that tract of land between 
New ‘England and New Jersey, is not above 20 miles broad, but ex- 
tends near 200 miles along Hudson River into the main land. The 
Dutch made the first settlements here ; but in 1664, the English re- 
duced this country, and most of the inhabitants submitted to the crown 
of England, and continued in their settlements ; in a little time great 
numbers of English came to this country. It was soon found to be the 
most healthy of all North Americ a, and exceeding commodious for trade. 
The Dutch had some teachers, before the English came ; but the Eng- 
lish were taken up at first, in settling their new plantations ; and so 
much divided in their sentiments in religon, that there was no face of 
the Church of England here, till about the year 1693. Colonel Fletch- 
er being then Governor of this Province, an Act of Assembly was pass- 
ed for settling and maintaining a ministry. A considerable number of 
the inhabitants of New York city, the capital of the whole Province, 
and as it is said, the pleasantest city in all America, were very desi- 
rous of having the Church of England worship settled among them. 
However, it was near four years after the passing of this act, before 
any thing was done in pursuance of it. The choice of a minister for 
each Church was, by the Act, lodged in the Vestry, and the choice of 
a Vestry in the people. It was some time before there was a Vestry 
composed of men of such principles, as would choose a Church of Eng- 
land minister. About the year 1697, there was such a Vestry ; their 
first endeavor was, to get a church built. This was compassed sooner than 
they could hope, much less expect. The zeal of the people was such, 
they made so large contributions, that a sufficient sum was raised, to 
build and finish, what was then said to be, the finest Church in North 
America. They now proceeded to consider of a minister. Mr. Vesey 
was then in the place, but not in Holy Orders; a gentleman highly ap- 
proved of, and beloved by every one. The governor, Colonel Fletcher, 
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and Colonel Heathcote, proposed him to the Vestry, as a proper person 
to be chosen, as soon as he should be ordained. The V estry received 
this motion with uncommon satisfaction, and unanimously chose him 
to that Church, provided he went to England to receive Holy Orders. 
He came over here, and was ordained, and upon his return to New 
York, was inducted into this Church. This was the first setting up 
the Church service in this government. Some years afterwards, when 
the Lord Cornbury was Governor, orders were issued out to the magis- 
trates of several towns, to build churches, by virtue of an act passed in 
1698, enabling several towns to build public houses for the worship of 
God. Nothing had been done in pursuance of this Act, till the Lord 
Cornbury’s order gave life to this design. Churches were soon after 
built in the re spective towns, and the expenses levied on the inhabitants 
by a public tax. 

The members of the Church of England began to increase now in 
many towns, but especially at New York City. This was in % great 
measure owing to the Rev. Mr. Vesey, who by his whole conduct had 
gained the esteem of people, of many sorts of persuasions. He was not 
a missionary from a Society, so that but few and imperfect accounts 
of his labors, have been sent hither. However, I cannot in justice to 
him, conclude this ps aragraph, without giving the reader a few lines, 
wrote to the Society concerning him, by a ge »ntlem: in, who himself de- 
served all commendation, € Caleb Heathcote, Esq., who, by his prudent 
zeal, and wise conduct, was a chief instrument in settling the Church 
of England in New York government, in Connecticut colony, and in New 
Jersey. His letter to the Society in 1714, runs thus: “ Mr. Vesey 
being settled in our Church, hath ever since continued with great faith- 
fulness in the disc harge of his duty. His life and conversation hath 
likewise been very regular, and without the least stain or blemish, as 
to his morals. He is not only a very excellent preacher, but was al- 
ways very careful never to mix in his sermons, any thing improper to 
be delivered out of the pulpit. It is the good Providence of God, he 
is continued so long among us, for the thorough settlement of the 
Church in this place. The ae counts I have given you of Mr. Vesey, is 
not grounded on reports, having said nothing but what I ve ry well know, 
and have observed from sixteen or seventeen years’ acquaintance with, 
and knowledge of him.” Mr. Vesey is now living, and Rector of that 
Church, the chief in New York. 

2. Westchester county lies on the sea coast, to the west of Hudson 
River. The people here were more generally English, than in any 
county of the government ; it contains a very great tract of land, and 
generally the best of any in those parts. There were computed to be 
in it, not above two thousand souls in the year 1702; but the good- 
ness of the soil seemed to promise it would in time be a very populous 
place. The whole county is sixteen miles in length, containing six 
small towns, Westchester, East Chester, New Rochel, Rye, Marmaroneck, 
and Bedford, besides two small places, called lower Yonkers and Phil- 
ipsburg. This was the state of the place in 1702. The inhabitants of 
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Westchester, the chief town, were the first who desired a missionary in 
this country. They built a church, in pursuance of the act for building 
five churches, and £50 a year was settled on the minister. The Society 
appointed the Rev. Mr. Bartow missionary here, in the year 1702. The 
Lord Cornbury, then governor of the province, fixed Mr. Bartow’s chief 
residence at Westchester; howgver, as there were several other places 
which wanted his assistanc ‘e, he divided his labors among them, accord- 
ing to the Society’s direetions. He often visited East Chester, New Roch- 
ell, and Yonkers. He had good success in his mission, and wrote to the 
Society in 1704: “I have been now two years in actual service of my 
mission in this parish, and, by the blessing of God, have been instru- 
mental in bringing many into the Communion of our Church, who are 
very constant and dev out at their attendance on Divine worship, Those 
who were enemies at my first coming, are now zealous professors of 
the ordinances of the Gospel. The inhabitants of my parish live scat- 
tered apd much dispersed, which occasions my duty to be more diffi- 
cult.” “Mr. Bartow continued very industrious in his mission, and well 
respected by the people. His cure was very large ; the number of in- 
habitants at Westchester was about five hundred and fifty, at East 
Chester, above four hundred, and at Yonkers, two hundred and thirty. 
He used to preach at East Chester (which was now made a distinct 
parish, and had built a church) once a month, where he had a large 
congregation. The people here were generally of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion till Mr. Bartow came among them ; but in the year 1703 they 
embraced the Church of England worship, and received him for their 
minister. There is no parsonage house here, but there are twenty- 
three acres of glebe land, given for the use of a Church of England 
minister forever. As often as he could he visited Yonkers; a large 
congregation, chiefly of Dutch people, came to hear him. There was 
no church built here, so they assembled for Divine worship, at a house 
of Mr. Joseph Bebits, and sometimes in a barn, when empty. Mr. Bar- 
tow continued very diligent in the discharge of all the duties of his 
ministerial office ; he gained over a great number to the Church com- 
munion ; he persuaded many grown persons, who were negligent of all 
religion, of the advantage of Baptism, gave them Baptism, and they 
became very sober members of the Church. He instructed and bap- 
tized several negroes; he gained the general love and esteem of his 
people, and, after twenty-five years of laborious service in the Church, 
died in 1726. The Society have sent the Rev. Mr. Standard to suc- 
ceed him, who is lately settled there. 

3. New Rochell was settled by French Protestants ; it is in West- 
chester parish. The Rev. Mr. Bondet, a French clergyman, officiated 
there, and was for several years supported only by voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people, and a small allowance of £30 from New York 
government. At first he did not use the English liturgy, but the French 
prayers, which were used in the Protestant Churches in France. But 
about the year 1709 the people generally conformed to the Church of 
England, and applied to the Society for an allowance for their minister. 
Mr. Bondet was recommended by some gentlemen of that country, to 
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be their minister, had the character of a good, sober man, and more 
especially useful there, because he could preach in English as well as in 
French, which he did every third Sunday, and by that means brought 
the young people to understand wep The Society appointed Mr. 
Bondet a salary as a missionary, but directed him to use only the 
Church of England liturgy. He did so, and the people generally con- 
formed, as they signitied ‘they would. Upon his desire, the Society 
sent him a large number of Englis h Common-Prayer Books, which were 
distributed among the younger people, who, by that means, began to 
understand English, and came to hear the English sermon. Mr. Bon- 
det had a large congregation, and commonly about fifty communicants. 
The church they used was now become ruinous, and the inhabitants of 
the place, and members of the Chureh increased. They began to 
gather voluntary contributions to build a new church, and about the 
vear 1711, got a sufficient sum, and erected a small Church. Some 
time after, a worthy gentleman, Mr. John Pelham, Lord of the Manor 
of Pelham, (of which New Rochell is a part.) gave one hundred acres 
of land within the said Manor, for the use of the Church. The town 
of Rochell gave a house, and three acres of land, adjoining the church, 
to the minister forever. Mr. Bondet persevered, with his former care, 
in all parts of his office, till the year 1722, in which he died, much la- 
mented by his parish. He was a plain sober man, and had been minis- 
ter of that parish above twenty years. He bequeathed to the town, 
for the use of the minister, his library, amounting to four hundred vol- 
umes of books. 

The people of New Rochell wrote soon after his death, to the Society 
for a Missionary. The Rey. Mr. Stoupe was sent in 1723. He was very 
kindly received by the people, and proved the more acceptable to them, 
because he could preach in French, and many of them understood only 
that language. Accounts have been sent, that his congregation in- 
creases: that besides his other care, he extends his labors to the 
negroes, and hath instructed several, and baptized seventeen negroes, in 
the three last years. He continues now there, with success. 

Rye is a considerable town in Westchester county, very populous, 
but the people were of various persuasions. There were computed to 
be in this Parish, near eight hundred white people in 1703. It is situ- 
ate near the sea-coast, and borders on New England. The Rev. Mr. 
Muirson was settled here in 1704. The people of the Church of 
England here, had not used to meet as a congregation; however, by 
his diligence in preaching, he soon gathered a great number; and many 
persons who had lived in a total neglect of all religion, were speedily 
reclaimed ; a considerable number of grown persons, men and women, 
were baptized and admitted to the Communion. He wrote thus to the 
Society in 1706: “I have baptized about two hundred young and old, 
but most grown persons; and am in hopes of initiating many more, 
when I have instructed them. This is a large Parish, the towns are far 
distant ; the people were some Quakers, some Anabaptists, others Inde- 
pendents; though once they were violently set against the Church, they 
now conform heartily. 1 have now above forty communicants, though 
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I had only six when I first administered the holy Sacrament. I find that 
Catechizing on week-days in remote towns, and frequent visiting, is of 
great service. Every fourth Sunday I preach at Bedford. I did it long 
with small success; there are in that town above 120 persons unbap- 
tized; and notwithstanding all the means | used, I could but lately per- 
suade them of the necessity of that holy ordinance.” The Society re- 
ceived accounts from several other gentlemen, of the extraordinary suc- 
cess of Mr. Muirson. The inhabitants of Rye were indeed very forward 
in every thing, which might promote the settling the Church of Eng- 
land there. They soon raised, at their own expense, without the help 
of the rest of the Parish, a stone Church, a handsome building, fifty 
feet long, thirty-five wide, and twenty high, with a steeple. But 
while they were in this warmth of action, Mr. Muirson dies; a very 
worthy man, who had taken great pains, and was attended with equal 
success. A very honorable character of him was sent to the Society, 
by persons of the best rank and note in that government. There will 
be occasion to give a farther account of his labors in New England, 
hereafter. 

His death put a stop to the finishing of the Church at Rye. The 
outside was completed, but not the inside. The Society would by no 
means neglect so large a body of well disposed people. The Rev. Mr. 
Bridge was very soon settled there. He found the Church unfinished 
within side; however he made use of it, and performed divine service 
there, though it was not yet floored. This moved the inhabitants to 
complete the inside. A subscription was put about, and by the liberal- 
ity and encouragement of the Governor, (Robert Hunter, Esq.,) a sutli- 
cient sum was raised to finish it. A handsome Altar-piece was made of 
Carolina-Cedar, railed in, and a decent Pulpit and Reading Desk, and 
other necessaries were made. Mr. Bridge behaved himself in all re- 
spects worthily, and the members of the Church increased at Rye; he 
had for several years but an indifferent state of health, and died in 
1719, much regretted by all who knew him. Upon an account sent of 
his death, the Society wrote to the neighboring Clergy of New York, to 
visit by turns Rye, as they could conveniently. The Rev. Mr. Jenney 
was appointed Missionary there in 1722. He entered upon his mission 
with zeal, and his congregation now amounted generally to about three 
hundred persons; he visited at times several other townships, and distinct 
liberties, which were at too great a distance from the Church, for the 
people to attend divine service with any conveniency. In about three 
years time, he baptized twelve grown persons, fifty children, and per- 
suaded several to come to the Communion. In 1727, he removed from 
this mission to Hempsted ; and the Rev. Mr. Wetmore, who was then 
Catechist at New York, requested the Society that he might be fixed 
here. The Society appointed him there in 1727; and he hath since 
wrote, that his congregation are of a very Christian behavior, that he 
hath baptized forty children ; and several grown persons apply to him 
for baptism, two of which are negroes ; after due instruction, he intends 
to baptize them; and that upon his request the town have chosen 
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trustees, who are empowered to raise a tax upon the inhabitants, for the 
repair of their Church. He continues there now, with success. 

5. Albany, so called from the Duke of York's Scotch title, as New 
York was from his English, is situate on Hudson river. It was inhab- 
ited mostly by Dutch. It is considerable, as being the chief place of 
ad with the Indians, and a frontier both against the Indians and the 

ench, who, in conjunction, have several times invaded this Province 
on that side. It is a very populous place, said to contain, in 1712, near 
four thousand souls, of which four hundred and fifty only were negroes, or 
Indian slaves. For the security of the Province, both against the Indi- 
ans and the French, it had a garrison of two hundred soldiers, and a 
strong Fort. The Rev. Mr. Barclay, was Chaplain to this Fort in the 
year 1709. The inhabitants being almost all Dutch, had a minister, 
Mr. Dellius; but he about this time returned to Europe, and the Society 
appointed the Rev. Mr. Barclay to be missionary and catechist there ; 
because the Society were desirous that he should instruct some of the 
great number of slaves there, and Indians who occasionally resorted to 
that town. They come here to trade with the English, and it was 
hoped he might meet with many fair opportunities of inviting them to 
become Christians. Mr. Barclay was very industrious in his mission, 
and aceceptable to the people. Upon the Dutch minister, Mr. Dellius, 
being absent, he persuaded many people of the best note and charac- 
ter there, to come to hear him. They attended him in their Church, 
where the English Liturgy was read in Dutch, and he preached to them 
in Dutch ; several of the principal inhabitants conformed entirely to the 
Church of England, and numbers of the common people followed 
their example. Mr. Barclay was very intent in teaching the younger 
people the Church Catechism in English, especially the poorer chil- 
dren; he catechised publicly in the Church on Sundays in the after- 
noon, and read an explanation of some part of it; he taught them also 
twice a week, on week-days: his scholars were generally seventy chil- 
dren, most of Dutch extraction; and in less than three years time he 
taught one hundred and sixty the Catechism, and otherwise instructed 
them in the principles of the Christian religion. 

Mr. Barclay also visited a small village, named Schenectady, about 
twenty miles above Albany, towards the Mohock’s Castle ; this was the 
remotest settlement of the English. The Indians came frequently to 
this town to get provisions and to traffic; he often preached to the 
people of this place, and used to invite such of the Indians as under- 
stood any English, to come to hear him; several came, at times, to 
divine service, such as understood anything of English ; and he tried all 
methods he could think of, to engage them to be instructed in our 
language and religion, but with very small success; several indeed 
would seem for a time, to be converted; but soon after they would 
return again, to their first savage life. He had more success with the 
negroes, many of which he instructed in the Christian faith, and 
baptized. 

Thus for near seven years he preached upon sufferance, in a small 
Chapel belonging to the Dutch congregation. This Chapel being much 
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decayed, he concerted with some members of the Church Communion, 
to try to get subscriptions for building a Church. He found the peo- 
le very zealous to carry on this design. The Governor of the Prov- 
ince, Robert Hunter, Esq., contributed very generously, and encour- 
aged others to do so; besides his subscription money, he gave ail the 
stone and lime for building the Church. The town of Albany gage 
presently £200, and every inhabitant in the poor village of Schenec- 
tady, gave something, excepting only one very poor man, which, in the 
whole, amounted to £50 New York money; King’s County, Long 
Island, and many other places, contributed largely. Nay, the soldiers 
of the garrison at Albany, were very zealous, and contributed almost 
beyond belief. The two independent companies of Col. Richard In- 
goldsby, and Col. Peter Matthews, gave £100, every private sentinel 
gave something, some ten shillings, and others twenty ; and their offi- 
cers generously. Above £600 was soon subscribed, and in about a 
year and an half, a very handsome stone building was raised, fifty- 
eight feet in length, and forty-two in breadth ; it was opened in No- 
vember, 1716, and divine service performed in it; Mr. Barclay contin- 
ued diligent in all the duties of his mission. Sometime afterwards, it 
was represented to the Society, that since Mr. Barclay had a salary as 
Chaplain to the Garrison at Albany, that, with the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people, who came to the new Church, would be a sufficient 
maintenance; the Society therefore withdrew his salary. But finding 
afterward, that for some years, that Church hath not been supplied, 
they have lately appointed the Rev. Mr. Miln to be missionary there. 

6. Statten Island is a small Island about ten miles long, and five or 
Six over, situate on the west end of Long Island, a place well peopled ; 
the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie was sent missionary here in the year 1704, and 
met with a very kind reception from the people, though not above one- 
third were English, the rest Dutch and French. The French had a 
minister of their own, and had built a Church. The English had no 
Church, nor any place convenient for divine worship. The French 
allowed Mr. Mackenzie to preach in their Church. The English were 
chiefly Quakers and Anabaptists, the others, Church of England peo- 
ple. The Dutch were at first somewhat averse to, and labored under 
prejudices against our Liturgy. But it appeared soon, that this was 
occasioned by their not being acquainted with it; for upon the Socie- 
ty’s sending a good number of our Common-Prayer Books in Dutch, to 
be distributed among the people, they found no tault with it, and began 
to have a just esteem for our form of worship. It was represented by 
Mr. Mackenzie, that the greatest disadvantage to religion, arose from 
the want of English schools in that Island. The children had no edu- 
eation but the little they received from their parents, and that bound 
them up to their parents’ language and principles. Besides, there was 
such a diversity of tongues, as English, French, and Dutch, which made 
it necessary to settle a school there, more than in any other place, in 
order to unite the growing generation in their language, as well as in 
their religious principles. 
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The Society were sensible nothing could be more convenient than 
the opening of schools in this place. The whole Island was divided 
into three precincts; they appointed a schoolmaster for each. Mr. 
Brown taught school in the South Precinct, Mr. Dupuy in the North, 
and Mr. Williamson in the West. Mr. Dupuy did not keep school 
long; Mr. Potts succeeded him. Afterwards, in the year 1715, Mr. 
Taylor was appointed, and continues still teaching school ; and several 
accounts have been sent to the Society, that he teaches above forty 
scholars, without any consideration but the Society’s bounty ; that he 
instructs them in the Church-Catechism, with the explanation, teaches 
them to join in public worship, and keeps also a night school for the 
instruction of the negroes, and such as cannot be spared from their 
work in the day time. 

Mr. Mackenzie was very successful in his ministry, united the people 
in their sentiments, and exceedingly improved them in their manners. 
Hie was also happy in the love and esteem of his people. The Justi- 
ces of Richmond county, in that Island, where his abode was, wrote 
thus to the Society in the year 1712: “ We, Her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace, High Sheriff, Clerk, and Commander in Chief, of Her 
Majesty’s Militia, in the county of Richmond, as well for ourselves, as 
in the name, and at the desire of the other inhabitants of the said 
county, members of the Church of England, return our thanks, for 
supporting our worthy Pastor, Mr. Mackenzie, among us; whose 
unblamable life affords no occasion of disparagement to his function, 
nor discredit to his doctrine. Upon his first induction to this place, 
there were not above four or five in the whole county, who ever knew 
anything of our excellent Liturgy and form of worship, and many 
knew little more of any religion, than the common notion of a Deity, 
and as their ignorance was great, so was their practice irregular and 
barbarous. But now, by the blessing of Gop attending his labors, our 
Church increases, a considerable reformation is wrought, and something 
of the face of Christianity is to be seen among us. You have added 
to the former, a fresh and late instance of your bounty, in allowing a 
support to a schoolmaster, for the instruction of our youth; the deplor- 
able want of which hath been a great affliction to us. 

Soon after, the people began to think of building a Church. Mr. 
Mackenzie had for seven years, ever since his first arrival, officiated in 
the French Church upon sufferance. The people of the Island, and 
the neighboring counties of the Province, made liberal contributions. 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania also gave generously ; £700 was col- 
lected, and a handsome stone Church was erected, a Parsonage-house 
built, and sixty acres of glebe land purchased. The lime, stone, and 
timber, were given gratis, for the Church and house, besides the money 
mentioned. About this time, some gentlemen of New York, Adolphus 
Phillips, Counsellor, Captain Lancaster Symes, Officer in Fort Anne, Mr. 
Ebenezer Wilson, and Mr. Peter Faulconer, merchants, made a deed of 
gift, of one hundred and fifty acres of land, for the use of the Church. 
The land lay at an inconvenient distance from the Church, so that the 
Trustees agreed to sell it, and buy a piece of ground nearer. Mr. 
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Mackenzie went on with diligence in all the duties of his office, and 
wrote word in 1718, that he had received several new members into the 
Communion of the Church; that he had a large congregation, who 
not only constantly attended the Church Service, but were most of them 
very regular in their lives and conversations; that he had baptized, in 
the preceding year, eighteen children, ome of which was a negro, and 
also an Indian man, twenty-two years of age, who coming accidentally 
into that Island, was induced to learn to read English, then grew 
desirous of being instructed in the Christian faith, and afterwards 
desired baptism. In the year 1722, Mr. Mackenzie died, much regret- 
ted by his parishioners. The Rev. Mr. Harrison succeeded him by the 
appointment of the Governor, William Burnet, Esq.; no accounts have 
been received from him, as not being the Society's missionary. 

7. Long Island lies southeast from New York, and is a very consid- 
erable part of that government; it is divided from the continent by a 
small arm of the sea; is one hundred miles long, and about twelve 
broad: a very fruitful and pleasant country; the air is sharp and 
serene, not subject to any thick fogs. It hath, near Hempsted, an even, 
delightsome plain, sixteen miles long, richly furnished with cattle and 
fowl of all sorts. The Rev. Mr. Thomas was sent Missionary to 
Hempsted in the year 1704. This is one of the chief towns in the 
Island ; the people were generally Independents, some Presbyterians, 
but more negligent of all religion. However, Mr. Thomas, upon his 
arrival, was received with much kindness, and he found the chief difti- 
culty was to remove the prejudices of education. Mr. Thomas had the 
care of Oysterbay too, thirteen miles distant from Hempsted ; this 
made his mission laborious. However, in a little time he persuaded 
many in both places to conform to the Church of England. The 
Society sent him a large number of Common-Prayer Books and Cate- 
chisms, which he distributed among the people; and they began gener- 
ally to improve in their manners, and to think better of the Church 
worship. He writes in 1709, though that place had been settled above 
sixty years before his coming, and the people had some sort of dissent- 
ing ministers ; yet for above fifty-five years, the Sacrament had never 
been administered there; the oldést there could not remember to have 
seen or heard of its being celebrated. “The people (says he) having 
lived so long in a disuse of it, I had great difficulties to bring them to 
a sense of the necessity and obligation of it: but with Gon’s blessing 
upon my endeavors, I have brought thirty-three of them into full Com- 
munion with the Church, and who now live very regularly, though at 
the first time of administering it, I could persuade but three to receive.” 
He wrote, that there was a great want of schools; the younger people 
and children were growing up in a miserable ignorance, for want of 
being taught to read ; and he could not perform one part of his pasto- 
ral office, catechising, for want of a schoolmaster to teach the children 
to read. The Society appointed Mr. Gilderslieve schoolmaster there.in 
the year 1713, and allowed him a salary to teach the poorer children 
reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic. The Vestry of this 
parish wrote the Society a letter on this occasion, wherein they say: 
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“Without your bounty and charity, our poor children would undoubted- 
ly want all education ; our people are poor, and settled distantly from 
one another, and unable to board out their children.” The Society sent 
quantities of paper for the use of the school, catechisms, and large num- 
bers of Common-Prayer Books, which proved of great benefit to the 
younger people. The youth was instructed, made their responses regu- 
larly at Church, and Divine worship was performed with more knowl- 
edge and decency. 

Mr. Thomas persevered with diligence in his duty, and by easy means 
of persuasion in conversing, drew many people to a conformity. The 
Books he distributed, had a very good influence on the more sober and 
thinking part of the inhabitants. About the year 1720, he acquainted 
the Society that his congregation increased ; that within eighteen months 
past, he had baptised above one hundred and sixty, many of which 
were grown persons ; that he endeavored, as much as in him lay, to in- 
culcate into the people a sense of the benefit and privilege of the Sac- 
raments, and finds them in the main convinced of the necessity of those 
ordinances. Mr. Thomas died in the year 1724, after having been very 
useful in settling this Church. In the year 1725, the Society remov ed 
the Rev. Mr. Jenney, upon his request, from Rye to this place. Ac- 
counts have been sent from him, that his congregation increases ; that 
two grown persons had desired and received Baptism, and he had sev- 
eral new communicants, all of them persons of known honesty and _pi- 
ety; particularly one, a negro slave, who had all along preserved his 
character unblemished, or rather made it remarkable for honesty and 
piety. Mr. Jenney continues now there. 

8. Jamaica is a considerable town in Long Island. The Rev. Mr. 
Patrick Gordon was sent thither in 1702, but he died soon after his 
arrival. Colonel Morris wrote of him to the S ciety, that his abilities, 
sobriety and prudence had gained him the good opinion of every body 
acquainted with him, both of the Church and dissenters, and he gave 
great hopes that a good progress would be made in this mission; but 
he died soon, and was buried in a meeting-house in Jamaica. The Rev. 
Mr. Urquhart was afterwards fixed in this place. It was inhabited 
chiefly by independents, who came from New England. He was very 
diligent in his mission, and well r sspected by all the members of the 
Church, but died in about two years. The Rev. Mr. Pover was sent 
there in 1709. He had along and dangerous voyage from England, 

and at last was shipwrecked with his family on the coast of America, 
above one hundred miles distant from his parish, He got there, and 
was, by the governor’s order, inducted into that Church. But the in- 
dependents had got possession of the parsonage-house, and would not 
surrender it. This occasioned long feuds and divisions in the parish, 
between the Church party and them. At last, after a long broil and 
tedious course of law, for above ten years, Mr. Poyer was put in posses- 
sion of the house. This perverseness of the independents very much ° 
hindered the success of his mission. However, Mr. Poyer was very 
diligent in his duty; he had a large cure, three towns, Jamaica, New- 
town, and Flushing, and he spared no charge nor labor in serving them, 
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The members of the Church of England wrote very respectfully of 
him to the Society in these words. “ Notwithstanding ‘the perverse be- 
havior of our enemies, we can with joy say, our Church here hath in- 
creased considerably, both in the number of hearers and of commu- 
nicants, by the singular care, pains and industry of our present labo- 
rious minister, Mr. ‘Poy er, who, notw ithstanding the many difficulties he 
hath struggled with, hath never been in the least. w anting in the due 
execution of his ministerial function; but rather, on the contrary, 
strained himself beyond his strength, in traveling through the parish, 
and often to the prejudice of his he: ilth, which is notorious to all the 
inhabitants.” Mr. Poyer continues now there, and accounts have been 
sent that his congregation i is increased. The communicants are between 
eighty and ninety, and nine grown persons have been baptized within 
three years’ space. 

9. The Society have, from their first establishment, paid salaries to 
several Pa 88 in this government. Mr. Gilderslieve at Hemp- 
stead, in Long Island, and Mr. Taylor in Statten Island, have been 
pooeer: the already. Mr. Huddlestone was appointed schoolmaster in 
New York City, in the year 1709; he taught forty poor children for 
the Society’s allowance only; he publicly catechized, in the steeple of 
Trinity Church, on Sunday in the afternoon, not only his own scholars, 
but also the children, servants and slaves of the inhabitants, and above 
a hundred persons usually attended him. Certificates attested by the 
mayor of New York were annually sent to the Society, certifying his 
doing such service. He died in the year 1726, and his son, being de- 
sirous and capable of the office, is appointed now in his room. Mr. 
Glover was appointed schoolmaster at West Chester in the year 1714, 
and afterwards Mr. Foster; he teaches between thirty and forty chil- 
dren, catechizes on Saturday and Sunday, which is certified by the min- 
ister and chief inhabitants of that town. Mr. Cleator was settled 
schoolmaster at Rye, in the year 1704 ; he teaches about fifty children 
to read and write, and instructs them in the catechism. And Mr. Den- 
ton hath been lately appointed schoolmaster at Oyster Bay, in Long 
Island. 

The Society have paid salaries to six schoolmasters, besides a cate- 
chist for the slaves at New York in this government; and have sent 
Bibles, Common-Prayers, and other books of devotion or instruction, 
to the number of two thousand, two hundred and twenty volumes, be- 
sides catechisms and small tracts, which have been dispersed among 
the people by the missionaries, or among the children by the school- 
masters. And though there was not above one Church, that at New 
York City, opened before the Society’s foundation, there have been ten 
since built, many donations made to them, the people supplied with 
missionaries for them, and all the congregations now continue increas- 
mg in number of persons, and regularity of manners, 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Society very earnest to promote the instruction of the Negroes. 
The Negroes an exceeding great number of persons. The Society 
direct all their Missionaries to give their best assistance. The So- 
ciety settle a School at New York city for instructing the Negroes. 
Mr. Neau, Catechist there, very industrious, instructs many. The 
Negroes conspire to destroy the English. The plot proves unsuc- 
cessful, many of the Negroes taken and executed. The School is 
again encouraged for converting the Negroes. Mr. Neau dies. The 
Reverend Mr. Colgan appointed Catechist. 


1, After the foregoing account of the settling the Church in New 
York Government among the English inhabitants, it seems proper 
next, to give a narrative of the Society’s endeavors towards converting 
the negro slaves, and native Indians ; because their chief attempts to- 
wards this end, have been among the negro slaves in this Government ; 
and the Iroquois, the six Indian Nations bordering on this country. 
The following account therefore may not improperly be considered as 
a part of the history of this country. 

The negro slaves even in those colonies, where the Society send mis- 
sionaries, amount to many thousand of persons, of both sexes, and all 
ages, and most of them are very capable of receiving instruction. 
Even the grown persons brought from Guinea, quickly learned English 
enough to be understood in ordinary matters; but the children born 
of negro parents in the colonies, are bred up entirely in the English 
language. 

2. The Society looked upon the instruction and conversion of the ne- 
groes, as a principal branch of their care ; esteeming it a great reproach 
to the Christian name, that so many thousands of persons should con- 
tinue in the same state of Pagan darkness, under a Christian govern- 
ment, and living in Christian families; as they lay before under, in 
their own heathen countries. The Society, immediately from their 
first institution, strove to promote their conversion; and inasmuch as 
their income would not enable them to send numbers of catechists, 
suflicient to instruct the negroes; yet they resolved to do their utmost, 
and at least, to give this work the mark of their highest approbation. 

They wrote therefore to all their missionaries, that they should use 
their best endeavors, at proper times, to instruct the negroes ; and 
should especially take occasion, to recommend it zealously to the mas- 
ters, to order their slaves at convenient times, to come to them, that 
they might be instructed. These directions had a good effect, and 
some hundreds of negroes have been instructed, received baptism, and 
been admitted to the Communion, and lived very orderly lives. The 
reader may remember, there is frequently mention made above, in the 
account of the labors of the missionaries, of many negroes at differ- 
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ent times instructed and baptized ; to relate the particulars here, would 
be too circumstantial, and altogether useless. 

It is a matter of commendation to the Clergy, that they have done 
thus much in so great and difficult a work. But alas! what is the 
instruction of a few hundreds, in several years, with respect to the many 
thousands uninstructed, unconverted, living, dying, uwer Pagans. It 
must be confessed, what hath been done is as nothing, with regard to 
what a true Christian would hope to see effected. But the difficulties 
the Clergy meet with in this good work are exceedingly great. The 
first is the negroes want time to receive instruction. Several masters al- 
low their negroes Sundays only, for rest; and then the minister of a 

warish is fully employ ed in other duties, and cannot attend them. 

Many Planters, in order to free themselves from the trouble and charge 
of feeding and cloathing their slaves, allow them one day in a week, 
to clear ground and plant it, to subsist themselves and families. 
Some allow all Saturday, some half Saturday and Sunday ; others al- 
low only Sunday. How can the negro attend for instruction, who on 
half Saturday and Sunday is to provide food and raiment for himself 
and family for the week following? The negro will urge in his own 
excuse, that the support of himself, and all that is dear “to him, doth 
absolutely depend upon this, his necessary labor on Saturday and Sun- 
day. If this be not strictly justifiable, yet it is sure, the miserable 
man’s plea, will engage the reader’s compassion, 

This is the case in some colonies, in others it differs. In some places, 
the slaves do the whole labor of the country, in the field; in others, 
they are used only as house servants. Another difficulty arises from 
the habitations and settlements of the masters being at great distances 
from each other in most places in the colonies ; for which reason, 
neither can a minister go to many families, if the negroes were allowed 
time to attend him; nor can a proper number of them assemble to- 
gethor at one place, without considerable loss of time to their masters. 
But the greatest obstruction is, the masters themselves do not consider 
enough, the obligation which lies upon them, to have their slaves in- 
structed. Some have been so weak as to argue, the negroes had no 
souls ; others, that they grew worse by being taught, and made Chris- 
tians. I would not mention these, if they were not popular argments 
= because they have no foundation in reason or truth. 

3. After the Society had given the general order mentioned before, 
to all their missionaries, for the instruction of the slaves, they agreed 
to use another method, which they belitve would more successfully 
promote this work. They opened a catechising school for the slaves at 
New York, in the year 1704, in which city there were computed to be 
about fifteen hundred negro and Indian slaves, and many of their 
masters well disposed to have them made Christians. The Society 
hoped this example set, might kindle a zeal in some other good people, 
to carry on this work, which they were unable to effect; and to erect 
schools for instruction of the negroes, and employ catechists to teach 
them at appointed times; and the legislature in the colonies would, 
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by a law, oblige all slaves to attend for their instruction. The Society 
found soon, it was not easy to procure a person proper to be a cate- 
chist. Mr. Elias Neau,a layman, then living in New York city, as a 
trader, was represented to be the properest person for that office. He 
was by nation a Frenchman, had made a confession of the Protestant 
religion in France, for which he had been confined several years in pris- 
on, and seven years in the gallies. When he got released, he went to 
New York, and traded there, and had the character, from people of all 
persuasions, of a man of piety, of sober deportment, and serious life. 

He accepted of the offer of being catechist; and his former suffer- 
ings on the account of his religion, did, with great advantage, recom- 
mend him to be a teacher of the Christian Faith ; and his humility 
enabled him to bear with the many inconveniencies in teaching those 
poor people. He entered upon his office, in the year 1704, with great 
diligence. At first he was obliged to go from house to house, to 
instruct the negroes ; this was out of measure laborious; afterwards he 
got leave, that they should come to his house ; this was a considerable 
relief. There were two obstructions still; the time was much too short, 
and the place was inconvenient, for teaching the great number of ne- 
groes. A little time in the dusk of the evening, after hard labor all day, 
was the whole time allowed them for learning, and for relaxation, and to 
visit their wives and children ; which were generally i in other families, not 
in their masters’. At this time their bodies were so fatigued, that their 
attention could not be great. They were dull and sleepy, and remem- 
bered they must rise early the next day, to their labor. The place 
also was incommodious, being the up permost floor of Mr. Neau’s house, 
which, though very large for a private house, yet was not able to hold 
conveniently, a small part of the slaves which might resort thither. 

Besides, the negroes were much discouraged from embracing the 
Christian religion, upon account of the very little regard showed them 
in any religious respect. Their marriages were performed by mutual 
consent only, without the blessing of the Church; they were buried 
by those of their own country or complexion, in the common field, 
without any Christian office; perhaps some ridiculous heathen rites 
were performed at the grave, by some of their own people. No no- 
tice was given of their being sick, that they might be visited; on the 
contrary, frequent discourses were made in conversation, that they had 
no souls, and perished as the beasts. 

Mr. Neau contended with these difficulties, and notwithstanding all, 
proved an instrument of bringing many to a knowledge of the Christ- 
ian Faith. He took great pains in reading to them, in making short 
collections out of books on the catechism, and making an abstract of 
the historical part of the Scriptures ; so that many, who could not read, 
could yet by memory repeat the history of the creation of the world, 
the flood, the giving of the law, the birth, miracles, and Crucifixion of 
our Lord, and the chief articles and doctrines of Christianity. 

This was a work of great pains and humility; Mr. Neau performed 
it diligently ; discoursing familiarly with those poor people, and labor- 
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ing earnestly to accommodate his discourse to their capacities. His 
labors were very successful ; a considerable number of slaves, could 
give a sufficient account of the grounds of their faith; as several of 
the Clergy who examined them publicly, before they gave them baptism, 
have acquainted the Society. 

4. In the mean time, while the Society were thinking of farther 
ways to advance this work, a calamity happened which mightily dis- 
couraged this country from promoting the instruction of their slaves. 
In the year 1712, a considerable number of negroes of the Carmantee 
and Pappa Nations, formed a plot to destroy all the English, in order 
to obtain their liberty ; and kept their conspiracy so secret, that there 
was no suspicion of it, till it came to the very execution. However, 
the plot was, by God’s Providence, happily defeated. The plot was 
this: The negroes sat fire to a house in York city, on a Sunday night, 
in April, about the going down of the moon. The fire alarmed the 
town, who from all parts ran to it; the conspirators planted themselves 
in several streets and lanes leading to the fire, and shot or stabbed the 
people as they were running to it. Some of the wounded escaped, and 
acquainted the Government, and presently by the signal of firing a great 
gun from the fort, the inhabitants were called under arms, and prevent- 
ed from running to the fire. A body of men was soon raised, which 
easily scattered the negroes ; they had killed about eight persons, and 
wounded twelve more. In their flight some of them shot themselves, 
others their wives, and then themselves ; some absconded a few days pe 
then killed themselves for fear of being taken; but a great many were 
taken, and eighteen of them suffered death. This wicked conspiracy was 
at first apprehended to be general among all the negroes, and opened the 
mouths of many, to speak against giving the negroes instruction. Mr. 
Neau durst hardly appear abre vad for » some days, his school was blamed as 
the main occasion of this barbarous plot. But upon the trial of these 
wretches, there were but two, of all his school, so much as charged with 
the plot ; and only one was a baptized man, and in the people’s heat, 
upon slender evidence, perhaps too hastily condemned ; for soon after 
he was acknowledged to be innocent by the common voice. The other 
was not baptized ; it appeared plain that he was in the conspiracy, but 
guiltless of his master’s murder, Mr. Hooghlands, an eminent merchant. 
Upon full trial, the guilty negroes were found to be such as never came 
to Mr. Neau’s school ; and what is very observable, the persons, whose 
negroes were found to be most guilty, were such as were the declared 
opposers of making them Christians. 

However, a great jealousy was now raised, and the common cry was 
very loud, against instructing the negroes. The Common Council of 
New York city made an order, forbidding the negroes to go about the 
streets after sunset, without lanthorns and candles; this was in effect, 
forbidding them to go to Mr. Neau’s school, for none of them could get 
lanthorns, or come to him before sunset. But some time after, the more 
serious and moderate people, abated of this violence. It appeared to 
be a plot of a few only, not a general one of all the negroes ; no con- 
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sequence attended the action, and peeople grew more composed. Rob- 
ert Hunter, Esq., then Governor of the Province, observed their fears 
were ill-grounded, and that Mr. Neau’s scholars were not the guilty 
negroes, “and therefore, in order to support the design of instruc ting 
them, he was pleased to visit the school, attended by the Society’s 
missionaries, and several persons of note, and publicly declared bis 
approbation of the design; and afterwards in a Proclamation put out 
against immorality and vice, he recommended it to the clergy of the 
country, to exhort their congregations from the pulpit, to promote the 
instruction of the negroes. 

This gave new life again to the work, and the negroes frequented Mr. 
Neau’s school; several were instructed, afterwards examined publicly in 
the Church, before the congregation, by the Rev. Mr. Vesey, gave a 
very satisfactory account of their faith, and received Baptism. The 
Society had accounts from time to time, of Mr. Neau’s diligence and 
good success; particularly one very ample testimonial signed by the 
Grovernor of the country, (Robert Hunter, Esq.,) the Council, the 
Mayor, and Recorder of New York, and the two Chief Justices ; setting 
forth, “ That Mr. Neau had demeaned himself in all things, as a good 
Christian and a good subject; that in his station of catechist, he had, 
to the great advancement of religion in general, and the particular 
benefit of the free Indians, negro slaves, and other heathens in those 
parts, with indefatigable zeal and application, performed that service 
three times a week; and that they did sincerely believe, that as cate- 
chist, he did in a very emine nt degree, deserve the countenance, favor, 
and protection of the Society.’ 

The Society were fully satisfied with Mr. Neau’s behavior, and con- 
tinued to send him numbers of catechisms, and of small tracts of devo- 
tion and instruction, to give among the slaves and servants at his dis- 
cretion. Mr. Neau persevered with the same diligence, till the year 
1722, in which he died, much regretted by all who knew his labors. 
Mr. Huddlestone, then se hoolmaster in New York, did for sometime 
supply his place, and used to teach the negroes, in the Church steeple, 
every Sunday before sermon, and at his own house after sermon. In a 
little time the Society sent the Rev. Mr. Wetmore to be catechist there, 
and received accounts of his discharging his duty diligently. That he 
attended catechising every Wednesday and Friday, and Sunday 
evening, at his own house ; and in the Church, every Sunday before 
evening service, where he had sometimes near two hundred children, 
servants and negroes. He afterwards desired to be appointed mission- 
ary at Rye in that government, and the Society complied with his re- 
quest. Soon after his removal, the Rector, Church-Wardens, and 
Vestry of Trinity Church in New York, made a representation to the 
Society, of the great need of a catechist in that city, there being about 
fourteen hundred negroes and Indian slaves there, a considerable num- 
ber of which, had been instructed in the principles of Christianity, by 
the late Mr. Neau, and had received baptism, and were communicants 
in their Church. The Society were very willing to comply with this 
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request, and sent the Rev. Mr. Colgan, in 1726, to be catechist there: 
and here he begins his school with success, hath thirty, forty, or fifty 
negroes at a time, attending catechism, and is preparing several for bap- 
tism. He continues now there. 

5. In this manner have the Society exerted themselves, to promote 
the instruction of the negroes; but,they are sensible the means used, 
are not proportionate to the end. One school only, opened, is but a 
small matter; because the missionaries, in their large Parishes, are fully 
employed, without this additional labor. There ought to be a eatechist 
supported in every Colony, nay, every large town, to carry on this work 
effectually. But there remains one obstruction, which, if not removed, 
will defeat all possible endeavors. The masters of the slaves must be 
persuaded to allow them reasonable time to be instructed, and at least 
permit them to attend the catechist. For if the masters command 
them not to attend, or will allow them no time for that purpose, this 
work is impracticable. On the other hand, it hath appeared plain to 
the Society, that it might easily be carried on if the masters concurred. 
There are some instances, where the negroes have in a little time, 
gained a sufficient knowledge of our faith, and been induced to lead 
sober lives, when their masters favored their instruction. The Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, lately missionary at St. Andrew’s Parish, in South Carolina, 
wrote to the Society in 1713, an instance of this nature; which for the 
just honor of the two religious gentlewomen mentioned, ought not to 
be passed over here. “Mrs. Haige and Mrs. Edwards, who came lately 
to this plantation, have taken extraordinary pains to instruct a consid- 
ae number of negroes, in the principles of the Christian religion, and 
to reclaim and reform them. The wonderful success they met with, in 
about half a year’s time, encouraged me to go and examine those 
negroes, about their knowledge in Christianity; they declared to me 
their faith in the chief Articles of our religion, which they sufficiently 
explained; they rehearsed by heart very distinctly, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments ; fourteen of them gave me so 
great satisfaction, and were so very desirous to be baptised, that I 
thought it my duty to do it on the last Lord’s day. I doubt not but 
these gentlewomen will prepare the rest of them for baptism in a little 
time; and I hope the good example of these two gentlewomen, will 
provoke at least some masters and mistresses, to take the same care and 
pains with their poor negroes.” 

The Clergy of South Carolina did, in a joint letter to the Society, 
after a representation made of the state of the Church there, acquaint 
them, that Mr. Skeen, his lady, and Mrs. Haige, his sister, did use great 
care to have their negroes instructed and baptized. And the Rev. Mr. 
Varnod, missionary in that Parish, did, at the same time, write to the 
Society, that he had baptized in the foregoing year, eight negro 
children, belonging to Mr. Skeen and Mrs. Haige, who, he says, “took 
great oe to have their slaves instructed in our faith, and that, at 
once, he had nineteen negroes communicants.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Arr. VIL—BOOK NOTICES. 


Lecrures on THe Apocatypse ; Critical, Expository, and Practical: delivered be- 
fore the University of Cambridge; being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 
1848. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of Westminster. From the 
Second London Edition. 1 Vol. 8vo. p. 396. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 


In what we have to say of this book, we do not preclude ourselves from the 
liberty of giving hereafter a more thorough analysis of its contents, and a critique 
upon certain portions, in which there is room for, and the existence of diversity 
of opinion. The point to which we first ask attention, is the author's dem mstra- 
tion—and a demonstration we pronounce it—that the Pope is an “ Anti-Christ ;” 
and that the “ Babylon” of the Apocalypse is the Caurcu or Rome. We ask our 
readers to study the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth of these Lectures, and say if 
the case is not made out beyond contradiction. It is time to come back to the 
out-spoken plainness of the old English Reformers on this subject—Cranmer, and 
Jewell, and Ridley, and Hall, and the authors of the good old Homilies ; and by 
those who come immediately after them—such men as Hooker and Andrews. 
Men have grown “ mealy-mouthed,” towards Rome. We have come to hear it 
said, that there is not, after all, much difference between us and Rome—a slight 
difference in discipline—a sort of hair-splitting quibble about the precise distine- 
tion between primacy and supremacy. And so, as this is a small matter to set 
off against the evils of sectism, there has grown up a yearning to return to the 
tender embraces of our spiritual mother, from whom our forefathers so unfortu: 
nately, and, of course, wickedly departed. We say, and say distinctly, that it is 
time this miserable, whining, puling cant were put a stop to. 

It is time that earnest and unmistakable language should not be left to such 
writers as Dowling, and “Kirwan,” and men of that class. Wordsworth 
shows, by proofs which never have and never can be rebutted, that the 
Church of Rome is described by the Holy Ghost, as “the Beast,” ‘the Harlot,” 
“the Mother of Abominations,” “the mystery of Iniquity,” and for ourselves we 
will not—dare not—hesitate to use the same language. The question of our rela- 
tive position towards Rome, has too often been debated on false grounds. Wheth- 
era Churchman, when in Rome, ought to communicate at Romish Altars; or 
whether, from mere priority of occupancy, Rome or ourselves are, in this country, 
in a state of schism, are points which are the merest fudge; and so every loyal 
Churchman ought to treat them. Rome, here and everywhere, is in a state of 
Apostacy; involving the sins of both Heresy and Schism; and everything like 
union or communion, with her, is to be spurned with horror as sacrilege. In our 
last Number, the “ Letter on Confirmation,” &c., proves this ; and the labors of Dr. 
Wordsworth in the Volume before us lead to the same conclusion. 

Besides this important subject, the other Lectures treat on the “ Doctrine of 
the Millenium,” “the Genuineness and Inspiration of the Apocalypse,” “ its 
relation to the Canon of Scripture,” “The Coming of Christ,” “the Seven 
Epistlesand the Seven Seals,” ‘the Seven Trumpets,” “ History of Holy Serip- 
ture,” “History of the Church,” “the Seven Vials,” “Important uses of the 
Apocalypse in the present times.” There is also appended a discourse on “St. 
Paul’s Prophecy concerning the Man of Sin,” in which he shows that that “Man of 
Sin,” is the Roman Pontiff. His views of the Millenium, will be found in direct 
conflict, with that literal interpretation which is not without its advocates in our 
Branch of the Church. Those who are familiar with the author's invaluable Hul- 
sean Lectures “on the Canon of the Holy Scriptures,” (to which this volume is the 
Sequel and Conclusion,) need not be told that Dr. Wordsworth is a man of pro- 
found erudition, thoroughly in earnest, and truly loyal to that pure Branch of the 
Church which in these days is both mourning the treachery of some of her gifted 
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sons, and is welcoming to her fold increasing numbers of converts from the Rom- 
ish Schism. 

We owe it to the subject, to all intelligent Churchmen, and not least to Mr. 
Hooker, the publisher, to express the hope that the Volume will pass speedily 
through many editions. 


Tue Lire ano Lerrers or Bartuotp Grorce Niesvne. With Essays on his 
Character and Influence, by the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis and 
Loebell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 563. New Ha- 
ven: S. Babcock. 


Not for along time have we met with so attractive a volume. Known for his 
cautious and masterly work on the history of Rome, we have here the reflected 
image of his private life, and his views and opinions on public matters, in a se- 
ries of letters to an intimate friend ; and that, too, at a period of the greatest in- 
terest and importance. Niebuhr was born at Copenhagen, in 1776; and after 
giving indications of extraordinary talents, which were judiciously developed, he 
was sent to a celebrated school at Hamburg, in 1792. In 1794, he entered the 
University of Kiel, where he remained two years, devoting his attention to 
Philosophy and History, besides the regular collegiate course. At this period, he 
gave his attention also, to the philosophy of Kant, though not himself of a meta- 
physical cast of mind. After filling several offices of public trust, as private 
Secretary of the Danish Minister of Finance, Secretary in the Royal Library, As- 
sessor at the Board of Trade, &c., in 1805, he entered the service of the Prussian 
Government in the department of Finance. In 1810, he accepted a Professorship 
in the University of Berlin, where he delivered his lectures on Roman History, 
which were the germ of his great work. In 1815, he had the misfortune to lose 
his wife, to whom he was most tenderly attached ; and whose image clung to him 
through life. Almost immediately after he was sent by the Prussian Government 
to Rome, to conclude a Concordat with the Pope; where he remained until 
1823. He then selected Bonn as his place of residence, and resumed his work on 
the History of Rome. The latter years of his life were spent mostly in histori- 
cal studies and labors. He died, Jan. 1, 1831. 

His Letters give the result of his own observation and reflection, on Socie- 
ty, Philosophy, Religion, Morality, and Politics, in Germany and Rome es- 
pecially, and on this account are to us chiefly attractive. Standing, even at this 
short distance, it is no ordinary treat to follow the workings of such a mind, in 
view of the unbelief of the one nation, and the hypocrisy, the irreverent super- 
stitions, and the immoralities of the other. This volume is mainly selected from 
a work of Madame Hensler; to whom most of the letters were addressed. The 
Letters, here published, are on subjects of general interest. Another volume, 
containing those on learned subjects, is promised. 

Niebuhr was not a religious man. A “historical faith,” was all that he pre- 
tended to; nor was this as strong as he desired. No enlightened Christian, we 
should say, no Churchman, will read his thoughts upon this subject without min- 
gled emotions of gratitude and sadness. It is an instructive, deeply interesting, 
rather than delightful book ; and will be sure to rivet the attention of thoughtful 
men among us. 


Parisu Sermons. By the Rev. Jarvis Barry Buxton, late Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Fayetteville, N. C. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 8mo. 
pp. 694. 


The Rev. Mr. Buxton, the author of these Sermons—whose sudden and afflic- 
tive death was recorded in our Oct. No. 1851—was, we think, one of the best 
specimens of the Parish Priest which the American Church has yet furnished. 

e was a Carolinian by birth; and suffered in his earlier years under the be- 
numbing influence of that religious apathy, which, from various causes paralyzed 
large portions of our Church. His own spiritual necessities had well nigh driven 
himinto permanent connection with the Methodists. More thorough examination 
convinced him that such a step involved sin; and was, moreover, without excuse. 
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The “Biographical Notice,” prefixed to the Sermons and prepared by the Rev. 
Jarvis Buxton, his son, leads us to wish it had been expanded into a more full 
account of his history and character. He entered upon the duties of the Minis- 
try in his native State, in May, 1831 ; and preached his first and last sermons in 
Fayetteville, where he fulfilled a laborious and successful ministry of twenty 
years. The sermons in this volume, fifty-seven in number, were evidently written 
and preached ‘ without the remotest view to publication,” fur which they are all 
the better. Sermons written for publication are too much like hired mourners at 
a funeral; they may be very correctly written and printed ; but there is an un- 
reality and hollow-heartedness about them which cannot be mistaken, The man 
who has not sense enough to write his own sermons, has not sense enough for the 
profession. He had better try his luck at buying set speeches for the Bar, or 
set prescriptions for the sick chamber. 

Mr. Buxton’s Sermons are Scriptural. Not only are his proofs and illustrations 
drawn from the Sacred Page, but the subjects of his Sermons, his plan and me- 
thod are from the same source. And this is one of the secrets of the permanence 
of his ministry in the same parish. We believe the only means of securing the 
freshness and verdure of perpetual interest in the pulpit, is to draw continually 
from the exhaustless Fountain of Life. All other themes and methods tire and 
wear out; and the minister who relies upon them, unconsciously wears out with 
them. His sermons are direct in their bearing. Ever dwelling himself, among 
the high and holy themes of the Gospel Commission, he does not forget the pur- 
poses for which they are committed to his keeping. Some of his sermons are 
among the most earnest and eng we ever read. Nor does he stop at “ the 
outside of the cup and the platter.” His three sermons on the Imprisonment of 
Peter; that on the “Barren Fig-Tree ;” those on “ Delay in Religion,” and the 
“ Rich Fool,” show that he knew how to apply something else besides soothing 
emollients for fifteen or twenty minutes, and then apologize if he seemed to be a 
little in earnest. His sermons are thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of the Church, 
Mr. Buxton was a straight-forward Churchman of the Ravenscroft stamp; and yet, 
throughout this large volume, it will be difficult to find a paragraph to which any 
honest Churchman will object. In respect to his style; we judge that a rich, and 
somewhat exuberant fancy became chastened with years, into a manner, simple, 
bold, and at times stirringly in earnest. There is eloquence, and it is the eloquence 
of a glowing heart kindling under the consciousness of the nature of its duties. 

The volume is a worthy proof of the affectionate veneration for the deceased, 
on the part of the parishioners and friends who call for it; an enduring memori- 
al of the high worth of him who is its subject and author ; and a means by which 
he will speak to multitudes who shall be attracted to its pages. 


Nores, Expranatory and Practicat, on the Book of Revelation. By Albert 
Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp.506. New Ha- 
ven: 8. Babcock. 


This is the eleventh Volume of “ Albert Barnes’” commentaries on the New 
Testament; of which, he says more than two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been sold in this country, and “ probably a greater number” abroad. The 
pictures, the show of learning, and a somewhat vivacious style, will give to these 
books a temporary sale. But this isa kind of article easily produced; conceit and 
industry are not yet dead; and the chances are that a few years will lay these 
piles of paper on the shelf. ‘ Albert Barnes’” earlier volumes of this series, 
were formally condemned by the Old School Presbyterians ; and he was, we be- 
lieve temporarily suspended from public preaching on the ground of heresy; and 
he was one occasion of the division of that body into old and newschools, “ Al- 
bert Barnes” is a thorough Pelagian ; and a cordial opposer of almost everything 
which pertains to the Church of Christ. His argument to prove that the Book of 
Revelation is a part of the Canonical Scriptures, is a Presbyterian curiosity. The 
argument itself, is well enough. So far as it has a particle of weight, it is of 
course the argument from Tradition. Let him bring a tithe of the traditional ev- 
idence against Episcopacy, which he here cites against the Book of Revelation, 
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and we yield Episcopacy at once. We remind the author, that the halo of glory 
which, in his judgment, surrounds the simple name of “ Albert Barnes,” and 
which would be obscured by the D. D.’s and LL. D.’s of Universities, may, per- 
chance, meet a different judgment at the hands of acoming age. Men will at least 
venture to ask the question, whether all the treasures of wisdom and learning, 
in the nineteenth century, were so completely incarnated, as “ Albert Barnes” 
claims. He may be writing a truer epitaph than he opines. We only add, that 
we hope this series of Books will not find a place in the Library of any Church- 
man. 


Arctic Searcuine Exrepition. “A Journal of a Boat Voyage through Rupert's 
Land and the Artic Sea, in search of the Discovery Ships of Sir Jobn Franklin, 
with an Appendix on the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir Joun 
Ricuarpsoy, C. B. F. R. S., Inspector of Naval Hospital and Fleets,” &c. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 516. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Sir John Franklin sailed from England, May 19, 1845. He was furnished with 
two ships; the “ Erebus” of 370 tons, and the “ Terror” of 340 tons; with crews 
of 130 souls. His instructions were to seek a Northwest passage by sea from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; and to proceed Southward and Westward from Cape 
Walker. Traces of the expedition have been found at Beechy Cape, near the en- 
trance of Wellington Sound, where it was from Jan. 1, to April 3, 1846; since 
which no traces of it have been seen. The Admiralty sent out three searching 
expeditions in the spring of 1848; one to Lancaster Sound; one to Berring’s 
Straits ; and one down the Mackenzie River, which should trace the coast be- 
tween the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers and the shores of Victoria and 
Wallaston Lands, lying opposite to Cape Krusenstern. This last expedition was 
entrusted to Sir John Richardson ; who by his experience, intrepidity, and at- 
tainments in physical science, was admirably qualified for such a service. He 
descended the Mackenzie in 1848, and spent that summer and the summer of 
1849 in examining the coast; but the unusual quantities of ice rendered their ex- 
plorations imperfect, and at the close of the summer of 1849, the expedition was 
withdrawn. This volume contains a minute account of the journey across the 
American Continent; with a very particular description of the geology, botany, and 
ethnology of those northern regions. A very copious Appendix, filling more 
than one third of the volume, is devoted to the Physical Geography of that part 
of the Continent; its climatology, plants, insects, vocabularies, dc. To the Ameri- 
can, this volume is exceedingly valuable and interesting. That vast elevated 
plateau, lying west of Lake Superior, the source of the great Rivers, the Missis- 
sippi, the St. Lawrence, and the Mackenzie, rising at little distances from each 
other, is an almost unknown region ; and we have reason to be thankful to Sir 
John Richardson for this result of the expedition; even though, in its main ob- 
ject, it was so painfully unsuccessful. 


Women or Curistianity, Exemplary for Acts of Piety and Charity. By Junia 
Kavanacu. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 384. New 
Haven: 8S. Babcock. 

Miss Kavanagh contemplated in the outset a more comprehensive work ; design- 
ing to include an account of all those of her sex, who have distinguished themselves 
in the annals of the world. But this field she found too vast; and has confined her 
attention to the list of saintly women, who from the primitive age of Christianity, 
have shone as lightsin the world, Her pictures are mostly sketches, imperfect, 
and fragmentary, rather than finished portraits. This, however, is owing to her 
want of materials. She divides the Christian age into Four Periods; the Roman 
Empire—the Middle Ages—the Seventeenth Century—and the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. The characters which she has portrayed under the first 
two Periods, are least known, and will excite, perhaps, most interest. In those 
days of civil turmoil, and social anarchy, and barbaric cruelty, there was yet ex- 
hibited, in the examples here commemorated, a depth of piety, a heroic constan- 
cy, a loftiness and boldness of achievement, which might almost mock the soft 
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effeminacy of our own times. No wonder Libanius, the heathen teacher of elo- 
quence, exclaimed, * Oh gods of Greece! what women there are amongst those 
Christians!” The martyrs, Perpetua and Felicitas ; Monica, the mother of St. 
Augustine ; the noble and devout Empress Pulcheria ; Bathildis, queen of the 
Franks; Margaret, queen of Scotland; Elizabeth, of Hungary; are among the 
characters of the earlier periods, drawn with considerable distinctness, The book 
is well written ; nor do we mean by this an empty compliment. She shows tho- 
rough preparation for her work; and her style bas an almost masculine nerve and 
vigor. Her reflections on the influence of the social condition of the world at 
various periods, in developing certain marked phases of Christian character, are 
often expressed vividly, and with discrimination. We ought to add, that her ex- 
amples, in later times, represent almost all sects and creeds. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH TaRTARY, THIBET, AND Curva, during the 
years 1844, 1845, and 1846. By M. Hue, Missionary Priest of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Lazarus. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 16mo. 2 vols. 
pp. 245, 248. 

This isan American reprint of an English translation of the Narrative of a Ro- 
mish Missionary, a Frenchman—a monk of the order of Lazarists. On the break- 
ing up of the Romish Missions at Pekin, by Kia-King, who ascended the 
throne in 1799, the Christians who survived fied beyond the Great Wall, and 
took refuge among the wandering Mongols. Subsequently, the missionaries suc- 
ceeded it is said in reiissembling the scattered remnants, and in 1842, Mongolia 
was erected “into a vicariate apostolic.” In 1844, the author, ,M. Huc, and his 
companion, M. Gabet, were commissioned to explore Chinese Tartary, for the 
purpose of studying the character, manners, &c., of the inhabitants. They reach- 
ed the capital of Thibet, in 1846; when they were expelled by the a ain of 
the Government. The narrative is written with vivacity ; and contains much val- 
uvable information. The reader will understand what is meant by “catching a 
Tartar,” in this description of a nomadic yet numerous people ; who have thus far 
defied all attempts to Christianize them. The mire 9 condition of the Romish 
Missions is passed over in silence as usual; and yet the writer, with artless sim- 
plicity, describes the striking resemblance between the ceremonies and outward 
forms of Buddhism and those of his own sect; nor does he hesitate to narrate 
as veritable, certain tricks of jugglery practiced by the Lamas. The following 
will show that the “ odium theologicum” is not confined to Christians. He is de- 
scribing a praying machine, which we think is rather an improvement on Romish 
mummery, certainly no more senseless. 

‘** One day when we happened to be passing one of these machines, we saw 
two Lamas engaged in a violent quarrel, and almost coming to blows all on aec- 
count of their zeal for their prayers. One of them it appeared had come, and 
having set the barrel in motion for his own private account, was retiring 
modestly to his cell ; when chancing to turn his head to enjoy the spectacle of its 
pious revolutions, he saw one of his brethren stop the wheel, and set it whirling 
again for himself. Indignant of course at this unwarrantable interference, he 
run back, and in his turn put a stop to his rival's piety, and they continued this 
kind of demonstration for some time, but at last losing patience, they proceeded 
to menaces, and then to cuffs, when an old Lama came out, and brought the dif- 
ficulty toa peaceful termination by himself turning the prayer barrel for the 
benefit of both parties.” 

The most remarkable feature of the volumes, to us, is the new proof of the 
recognition in Buddhism of certain great principles of all true religion; a point, 
however, which we have here no room to pursue. The volumes form part of the 
series of “ Appleton’s Popular Library.” 


Cosmos. A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By ALExanpER 
Von Houmsotpr. Translated from the German, by E. C. Otte and B. H. Paul. 
Ph. D., F.C.S. Vol. 1V. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 
234. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


This volume completes Humboldt’s great work. As a whole it presents, in the 
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compactest form, the latest results of discovery in physical Science. The work 
will, not unlikely, form the subject of a paper for our pages hereafter. 


Lecrures on THE Formation or Cuaracten. By the Rev. Tuomas M. Crark, 

D. D., Rector of Christ Church, Hartford. Harttord: 1852. A. C. Goodman 

& Co. 

This volume of Dr. Clark’s contains seven Lectures on the following subjects: 
Formation of Character ; The Principles of Trade ; Amusement; Books ; Thought ; 
To Young Women ; Analogy of Mechanical and Moral Progress, Dr. Clark is 
one of our most effective writers and orators ; and yet as to style, he is a man 
** sud generis.” He uses no tricks; fires off no sky rockets to make the vulgar 
stare ; he has a perfect scorn of cant ; never dabbles in metaphysics ; nor tries his 
hand at the graceful insipidity, and common place prettiness, of merely fine writing. 
He uses words as the media of thoughts, and not thoughts as the media of words. 
More than almost any man we know,—and here is where lies his power—he addres- 
ses the consciousness, moral and intellectual ; and that because he knows what con- 
sciousness is. It is in this style and spirit that he handles the above topics. The 
Lectures are all valuable; that addressed to “ Young Women,” is capital. It is 
caustic and timely. No one thing in our country calls for scorching satire more 
than the system of Female Education in vogue among us. Our modern fashion- 
able Female Boarding Schools may make dolls and conceited sentimentalists ; 
they never will make women. The last Lecture, which has been delivered on 
several public occasions, is a masterly exhibition of manly graspof thought and 
forcible diction. We are sorry he has allowed his publisher to send the book out 
in such a provincial dress. The type and press-work are very well, but the paper 
is shockingly bad. 


Recottections or A Literary Lire; or Books, Places and People. By Mary 
Russet. Mrrrorp, author of “our Village,” de. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1852. 12mo. pp. 558. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Miss Mitford has done no more than every person of cultivated taste in Books 
would like todo ; namely, collect favorite specimens of favorite authors, embellish- 
ed with personal recollections or local descriptions ; or made the subject of one’s own 
free and honest criticism, or rather of one’s own unstudied praise. We would 
not do so ungentlemanly an act as to hint that Miss Mitford's judgment in se- 
lecting authors or specimens is not immaculate—of course not. And if she likes 
Mr. Hawthorne, “the Scarlet Letter,” and all; and if she thinks that Poe and 
Willis do the highest honor to America, as poets, we must, we suppose, wear a 
smiling face as much as to say,“ of course they do.” Miss Mitford has been in- 
dustrious and her book contains a little of almost everything. Poets, and a great 
many kinds of Poets—Married Poets—American Poets—Scottish Poets—Comic 
Poets—Peasant Poets—Fashionable Poets—Female Poets—Old Poets—Unre- 
cognized Poets—Cavalier Poets and Poets in general. And so of her Prose 
writers. The book really contains much pleasant reading; and the authoress’ 
own contributions are not the least attractive part of the volume. 


Romanisw at Home. Letters to the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States. By Kirwan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. 
pp. 272. New Haven: S. Babcock. 

“ Kirwan,” is the Rev, Nicholas Murray, D. D., a Presbyterian minister at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. He is an Irishman by birth, and was by education a 
Romanist. In 1847, he published a series of Letters in a New York paper, 
which attracted considerable attention for their Irish wit, and their home thrusts 
at the weak points in the Romish system. To these, Bishop Hughes of New 
York replied in 1848; a work which was a fair specimen of that author’s gym- 
nastics, an art in which he excels. Dr. Murray concluded to go to the head quar- 
ters of Romanism ; and show the system in its practical workings ; “ its govern- 
ment, its despotism, its spirit, its legends, its relics, and its influence on the moral, 
social and political interests of the world.” This he has now attempted to do, 
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in a series of Letters addressed to Chief Justice Taney, a nominal Papist. The 
puerilities, the idolatries, the tyranny, the mental, moral, and social despotism of 
the system, are described with a boldness of satire, worthy of Bishop Hughes 
himself. That Romanism is a stupendous engine of corruption, it is easy enough 
to prove. The difficulty, however, with Kirwan, and with most of those who at- 
tack popery, is, that they are better at pulling down than at buildingup. They 
are negative, and not positive. This arises from their doctrinal and ecclesiastical 

ition. Chief Justice Taney will ask these men, bad as popery is, is it not 

tter than the Communism of Cabet and Greeley, and Quiney! or the down- 
right Infidelity of Strauss, and Dewey, and Emerson, and men of the Boston, and 
Westminster Review School generally? And he will tell Kirwan, your own in- 
differentism, is as sure to lead to infidelity, as is the fact that you have lost sight 
of “the Pillar and Ground of the Truth,” in the whim and caprice of your own 
undirected private judgment. 


A Prrermace to Ecyrt. Embracing a Diary of Explorations on the Nile; with 
Illustrations illustrative of the Manners, Customs, and Institutions of the peo- 
ple, and of the present condition of the Antiquities and Ruins. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. By J. V. C. Sirs, Editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 12mo. pp. 383. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Next to the Holy Land, Egypt stands storied with sacred, awful associations. 
We cannot better call attention to this volume than by quoting a single paragraph. 
“To me, the genius of the first architects who have ever lived, with whose works 
and designs we are acquainted, fall infinitely below the crumbling memorials at 
Edfou, Thebes, Luxor, and Karnak, I have been upon the Acropolis of Athens, and 
meditated in the classical ruins of the Parthenon, the Erecthzeum, the temple of 
Theseus, and the noble and solemn grandeur of all that has withstood the com- 
bined assaults of time, the elements, and man in his fury—and they are all in- 
significant, simple and trifling, compared to the conception and completion of 
the massive, extensive, noble, beautiful and dignified combination of walls, col- 
umns, sculptures, symbols, and architectural glories, on the wretched, forsaken plain 
of Karnak. Even the Temple of Jupiter Olympus—a fit habitation for the presid- 
ing god of the Greeks—was but a dog-kennel in the meridian of original splendor, 
in comparison with the loftier, grander parliament-house of the gods of Egypt.” 

The feeling which has been forced upon us in the perusal of this volume, is a 
humiliating conviction, of the stupidity of much of the boasted progress of the 
nineteenth century. Advance, of a certain sort, and in a certain direction, 
there has been ; but it has been an advance of a spirit of utilitarianism, an ad- 
vance in making Art and Science bear on the “ price of stocks,” rather than in cul- 
tivating a spirit and love of the beautiful and the sublime for their own sake. 

Mr. Smith’s work differs from those which have preceded it, on the same sub- 
ject. It makes no pretensions to the oriental learning of such writers as Wilkin- 
son and Bunsen ; nor does it touch upon the ground so admirably occupied by 
the Rev. Dr, Hawks. Nor is it bathed in such a spirit of dreamy beauty as the 
** Nile Notes of a Howadji.” It is a plain, intelligible view of that land of won- 
ders as it meets an educated man of common sense. 


CycLop#p1a or Anecpores oF LrITeRATURE AND THE Fine Arts : Containing a co- 
pious and choice selection of Anecdotes of the various forms of Literature of the 
Arts, of Architecture, Engravings, Music, Poetry, Painting and Sculpture, and 
of the most celebrated Literary Characters and Artists of different countries 
and ages, &c. Elegantly illustrated. By Kazurrr Arvine, A. M., author of 
the “ Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes.” Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1852. 8vo. pp. 698. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The author in “ doffing his beaver” to the public in behalfof this ponderous 
volume, says, “ how do these facetious occurrences, these brilliant repartees, these 
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curiosities and eccentricities, when aptly cited, pour new life into the social 
circle, and prompt a fresh relish for 
‘The feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ ” 


He recommends the book also to popular lecturers, to writers, students, men 
of genius, &c.; and quotes D'Israeliin favor of an acquaintance with anecdotes, 
especially literary anecdotes. 

We make no question, there is a right use, as well as an abuse, of such books 
as this. And yet we have some evidence to believe, that many a platform de- 
claimer, who “ didn’t expect to be called upon,” &c., and who “ rises with the great- 
est reluctance,” &c., has actually crammed his memory for the occasion from 
some such volume as this, and borne away the reputation of knowing everything 
about everybody. Still, though the book will multiply the race of pedants and 
literary coxcombs, it contains a vast fund of amusement and instruction. The 
698 pages contain 3040 anecdotes, well selected, and adapted, as the title page 
shows, to every variety of taste. Where, indeed, the author could have gathered 
such a mass of drolleries, idiosyncracies and facts, is one of the most curious things 
about the volume. 


Tue Lire anp Works oF Roserr Burns. Edited by Ropserr Cuatmers. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 
317. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


In the April No. and in noticing the first volume, we gave our reasons for be- 
lieving that this will be a more complete and reliable memorial of the life of the 
Scottish bard, and collection of his prose and poetical works, than has yet appear- 
ed. This second volume more than redeems the promise of the first. 


Tae Works or Steraen Ouiy, D.D.,LL. D., late President of the Wesleyan 
University. Vol. 1and2. Sermons and Sketches. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 422,475. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


If the man has lived within the last twenty-five years who has done more for 
the Methodist Society than President Olin, we know not who he is. He was one, 
we may say the one, who saw the necessity of elevating the tone, tastes, and sym- 
pathies of the Methodists, in order to maintain their relative position in the coun- 
try. Whether Methodism can bear this transition of character without ceasing 
to be Methodism, is a question. President Olin was evidently a man of a high 
order of mind,—a thorough scholar, of keen perceptions, great energy; and asa 
speaker, adorned with a liberal endowment of those gifts which command atten- 
tion. These specimens of his Sermons and Sketches, prepared for the most part 
without reference to publication, are not unworthy of his reputation. The Lec- 
tures and Discourses on Education are the fruit of practical wisdom, and deserve 
to be carefully read. 


Tur Two Famities: An Episode in the History of Chapellon. By the Author 
of Rose Douglass. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 261. 
New Haven: S. Babcock. 


Tur Baron’s Litrte Daveuter ; and other Tales, in Prose and Verse. By the 
Author of Hymns for little Children, etc. Edited by Rev. William Gresley, 
M. A. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1852. 18mo. pp. 223, 


A beautiful story, written in that chaste, simple, charming style, in which the 
best English writers so often excel. 


Verses ror Hoty Seasons; or a Christian Year for Youth. By ©. F. H 


Author of the ‘‘Baron’s Little Daughter,” ce. dited by Walter Farquar 
Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds. First American, from the third London Edition. 
Philadelphia: 1852. 18mo. pp. 202. 


This volume is dedicated to Mr. Keble, by the Authoress, who has sought to 
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adapt the principles and plan of his “Christian Year” to the capacities of 
children. The versification is easy and flowing, and there is, throughout, a vein 
of the truest poetry. Some of the Hymns are perfect gems. On the subject 
of Baptism, there is an un-Church-like overstraining of statement and teach- 
ing, justly offensive, because simply untrue. Whether the superstition of 
the Romish or the infidelity of the Pelagian view of Baptismal Grace, is most 
dangerous, it is useless to enquire. Both are to be opposed, whether taught by 
men claiming to be more Catholic or more Evangelical than those content to 
abide by the teaching of the Church. 


Tue Use or Sunsnine. By S. M., Authoress of the “ Maiden Aunt,” &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1852. New Haven, sold by S. Babcock. 


The title of this book gives no clue to its contents. The scene is laid in Ire- 
land ; and it professes to give the successful methods of an English Clergyman, in 
winning to a a Faith those ill-governed, ill-treated, and ill-understood people. 
Certain peculiar traits of Irish character are well described, and the portrait of 
Peggy Doherty is cleverly drawn. Humble a body as she is, she is one of the 
gems of the volume. There is a great deal of practical wisdom in the story; and 
yet as a matter of fact, the conversions of Irish Romanists, now so numerous, are 
not effected by the kind of Clergymen to which the Rev. Horace Durward 
belongs. There is little to mark him however as belonging to a class, except the 
somewhat pertinacious use of certain terms, and the fact that he does not address 
mainly the religious element of the Irish heart. The story is uncommonly well 
managed ; several of its scenes are graphically described; and it will be sure to 
have “a run.” 


Tue Principtes or Courtesy; with Hints and Observations on Manners and 
Habits. By Grorce Wixrrep Hervey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 300. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


In countries where the distinctions of society are determined by birth, and 
where social usages are as fixed by detinite laws as are the laws of trade, 
something like established rules of etiquette are possible and necessary. But in 
our own country, where social position is, in no small degree, an imaginary, and 
always an evanescent and changing thing, fixed rules regulating the etiquette of 
society are simply absurd. Good sense, refinement of feeling, and a Christian 
temper are the best guide in sucha matter. General hints may be useful if made 
by one capable of appreciating their applicability. The volume before us con- 
tains much that is worth reading ; but it is altogether too procustean for our taste. 


Marearer Ceciz: or, “J can because J ought.” By Cousin Kate. Author of 
“ Set about it at once,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 316. 


This is one of those cleverly told tales which will make its way in the world not 
by the startling interest of its events or by the scenic display of character ; in- 
deed, the writer has made less display of her heroes than their position led us to 
anticipate ; but, rather by the delineation of the inward struggles of the heart in 
the triumph of self-discipline; and that, amid trials of every variety. There are 
—— of moral heroism which woman’s pen can describe with unequalled fidelity. 

n the world of the moral instincts and of the affections they are nicer observers 
than the sterner sex, as they are also more persistent in power of endurance. 
There is a deeper Christianity, and a loftier morality in the book than in many 
works professedly religious. 


A Journat kept during a Summer Tour for the Children of a Village School. 
By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” &c. In Three Parts. Part I. From 
Ostend to the Lake of Constance. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1852. 
12mo. pp. 128. 


The attraction of this book is, that while it is written in Miss Sewell’s pure and 
charming style, it presents those incidents of travel on the Continent, those pecu- 
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liarities of manners and habits, those phases of civilization, the customs, social 
and religious, and that endless variety of scenery, which a highly educated and 
keenly observant English lady would wish to describe for the amusement and in- 
struction of her little readers at home. One great defect in the American char- 
acter incident to our age, and times, and prospects, can be appreciated in linger- 
ing, with travelers like Miss Sewell, amid the serene repose, the quiet beauty, 
and the artistic monuments of the old world. 


Rev. F. H. L. Lamp’s Lerrer to Bishop Smith, relinquishing the Ministry, &c. 


This is a second edition of ‘“Shimeall” on a small scale. His leading reasons 
for leaving the Church are that Calvinism is at a low ebb; and that he could 
not fraternize with “non-episcopally ordained Ministers.” There is the usual 
whine about the “Carey Ordination,” the ‘ Oxford Tracts ;” the “lack of 
wholesome discipline,” &c., &c. That such a man should have been allowed to 
remain in the Church so long, and to have gone out with such a pharisaical tone, 
is proof enough of “the existence of a lack of wholesome discipline.” There are 
mournful, mortifying things, which ought to be said on this whole matter. 
Romanism is not our only, if it be our greatest danger. 


A Dictionary or THE Frencn anp Enotish Lanevaces. In Two Parts. L 
French-English. II. English-French. With Vocabulary of proper names, for 
the use of Schools and General Reference. By Gasrtet Surenne. Abridged 
from the larger Dictionary. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 90 cts. New York: D. 
Appleton «& Co. New Haven, sold by S. Babcock. 


The established reputation of Mr. Surenne’s ‘Standard Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the French and English Languages,” renders it unnecessary to do more 
than to call attention to this abridgment; which seems to have been made with 
intelligence and good judgment. 


An Exposition or tHE Laws or THE Latin Grammar. By Gessyer Harrison, 
M.D. Professor of Ancient Languages in the University of Virginia. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1852. 12mo.}p.290. New Haven: 8S, Babcock. 


The running title of the Book is a much better description of its contents ; 
“An exposition of the Laws of the Latin Language.” It is not a Grammar; 
nor is it designed to supersede the use of Grammars. _Its object is, to give a clear 
“view of the laws which govern the inflection of words, and of the mutual rela- 
tions of the various parts of discourse,” and to accustom the student to “study 
the language as a branch of the inductive philosophy.” So far as it is possible 
to apply the inductive method to the study of the Latin language, so far a great 
point is gained to the student; as a principle is always more important than a 
rule based on the principle. The book exhibits patient industry, and habits of 
careful analysis and reflection. The author is tuo thorough a scholar to expect 
the reader to adopt every one of his conclusions. But we are satisfied that the 
book deserves, and will repay close attention on the part of learners. 


A Hanpv-Boox or tue Eneuisn Lanevacs, for the use of Students of the Uni- 
versities and Higher Class of Schools. By R. G. Larnam, M. D., F.R.S., Late 
Professor of the English Language and Literature, University College, London. 
a D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 398. New Haven: §. 


In 1840, Dr. Latham published the first edition of his “ English Language.” 
The second edition appeared in 1848, and the third in 1850. This masterly 
treatise is regarded as the most profoundly philological work which has ever 
appeared on that subject. It is written in the full light which modern Science 
has thrown upon the field of comparative philology and of ethnology. The 
present volume presents the results and conclusions of his larger work. The 
First and Seseak. Paris, which are devoted to the origin, history, and analysis of 


our language, contain a mass of information, a presentation of facts and of prin- 
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ciples, which cannot elsewhere be found within the same compass. Something 
of this sort which shall give the history, and causes of the anomalies, incongrui- 
ties, and affinities, which belong to the language, has been a desideratum. The 
remaining parts of the book, treat of Sounds, Letters, Pronunciation, Spelling, 
Etymology, Syntax, Prosody, Dialects of the English Language, de. ‘The volume 
will attract the attention of all thorough scholars. 


Gareties AND Gravities, By Horace Suiru. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1852. 18mo. pp. 311. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


These papers originally appeared in the London New Monthly Magazine. 
There is in them a vein of quaint humor, of sharp wit, and occasionally of pungent 
satire, which will keep them alive as long as men continue to laugh at each other’s 
foibles and follies. Some of these Essays are written with an easy, graceful flow 
of sentiment, which recalls to mind the old Essayists of the Tattler and the 
Spectator. They form a fitting place in the “ Popular Library.” 


Tue Maren anp Marriep Lirz of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1852. l6mo. pp. 222. New Haven: 8. 
Babcock. 


As a work of fiction this is an amusing and admirable production. It purports 
to be the private Journal of the Maiden and Married Life of the wife of John 
Milton; nor does it take any very unwarrantable liberties in describing that 
stern old Puritan as his history is set forth by more reliable biographers. It sets 
forth, in bold contrast, the spirit of the Cavalier and the Round-Head, as seen in 
the secret operations of the human heart; and is a really rich story. The quaint 
style of that day is closely imitated. The volume forms one in the series of 
Appleton’s “ Popular Library,” which is now being published in exquisite taste. 


Tue Days or Bruce—A Story of Scottish History. By Grace Acuitar, Author 
of Home Influence, Mother's Recompense, ete. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1852. Two vols, 12mo. pp. 353, 229. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


Grace Aguilar possessed, beyond question, great versatility of talent. Her 
“ Home Influence,” and “ Mother's Recompense,” showed great power of por- 
traiture, in delineating domestic life. In these volumes the prominent characters 
are of a bolder cast. Her pen fairly flashes fire as she brings before us the 
stormy days when the sturdy knights of the North sallied forth from their castles 
under the rallying cry ‘“ For Bruce and Scotland,” against their Southern 
invaders, 


Arruor anv His Moruer; or the Child of the Church. A Book for Children. 
By C. B. Tayter. New Edition revised and enlarged. New York: Stanford 
& Swords. 1852. 18mo. pp. 136. New Haven: G. B. Bassett. 


A book for children by an author who we believe is very popular ; but whose 
teachings are thoroughly radical. It is just the book to make Shimealls and 
Aydelotts. 


** Darty Sreps rowarps Heaven ; or, Practical Thoughts on the Gospel History, 
and especially on the Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. For every 
day in the year, according to the Christian Seasons ; with Titles and Characters 
of Christ; anda Harmony of the Four Gospels.” First American, from the 
third London Edition. New York: P. E.S. School Union. 1852. 18mo. pp. 
416. New Haven: G. B. Bassett. 


The object of the Author of this work, was to prepare a “ Manual so arranged 
as to furnish suitable thoughts for every day in the year, according to the 
Christian Seasons, for members of the Church of England.” The general 
artangement, the subjects, and most of the thoughts are taken from a Latin work. 
The real value of this work as a daily companion for the closet, in comparison 
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with such manuals as those of Bishop Wilson, and Jeremy Taylor, can only be 
learned by careful experience. But we have seen nothing which appears so 
admirable ; and the fact that it has already reached a third Edition in England is 
a strong endorsement. We ask attention to it, with those who would commune 
with their own hearts, and with the Father of their spirits. 


Cuampers’ Pocxer Miscettany. Vols. I, IL Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 
18mo. pp. 180. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


These volumes are a reprint from the Edinburgh Edition ; and are designed to 
meet the demand for “light, cheap, yet entertaining and instructive reading” for 
the “ Railway, the Steamboat, the Fire-side, or the Bush.” We notice in our 
~— papers that this kind of literature is having a great circulation just now 
in England. The Editor or compiler of these volumes, in making his selections, 
shows that he knows how to cater for the public. 


Leaves From THE Nore-Boox or a Naturauist. By W. J. Broperip, Esq., F. 
R.S. Boston: E. Littell & Co. 1852. 8vo. pp. 134. 


A cheap reprint of a work, very well written; containing much curious infor- 
mation as to the habits of a great variety of animals ; and, withal, some stories 
which require a pretty large bump of credulity. The accomplished author is, 
however, evidently at home in his own subject, and he has furnished a really 
amusing book. 


Reasoxs ror Lovine tHe Episcopat Cuurog. By Bisnor Meape. Philadelphia: 
1852. 16mo. pp. 53. 


We take sincere pleasure in expressing our high appreciation of this excellent 
pamphlet. There is in it a positiveness and earnestness of tone which we think 
admirably adapted to revive the old Church feeling of Virginia. The style, too, 
is compact and nervous; and its reswmé of early British and American Church 
history is clearly expressed. We bespeak for it a wide circulation. 


Parisu REGIsTER. 


Stanford & Swords have conferred a special benefit on the Church by the pub- 
lication of their new Parish Register, which we pronounce to be the most complete 
and perfect thing of the kind we have ever seen. The arrangement is under the 
appropriate heads of History, Parishioners, Baptisms, Confirmations, Communi- 
cants, Marriages, Deaths, and Church Offerings, all ruled in proper order, with 
printed headings, rendering it a very easy task to keep this important Parish Record 
always in perfect condition. We know that hitherto too little attention has been 
paid to this department of clerical duty, and that in some old parishes scarcely 
anything in the shape of a record exists. Now, thanks to our good friends above 
named there can be no excuse in the matter, and we hope that every Parish, where 
the need exists, will at once be supplied. 


Tue Sponsor's Girt, or the Candidate for Confirmation instructed as to its 
authority and nature, and the qualifications for its due reception, with suitable 
devotions and practical directions. By N. S. Ricnarpsoy, M. A. A new 
edition. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1852. 18mo. pp. 60. 


We forbear to say more of this little manual than that it has been adopted in 
preparing classes for Confirmation, by several of the most successful of our 
Clergy ; whose use of it is the highest compliment it can receive. The Publish- 
ers will furnish it in quantities at a reduced price. 


ConcGressionaL Documents. 


We are indebted to the Hon. C. M. Ingersoll of Conn. and the Hon. My. 
Brooks of New York, for several public documents of value. 
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Rerreat For THE Insane, Hartford, Conn. Twenty-Fourth Annual Report, 1852. 


This well conducted Institution is in a successful condition, During the year, 
there were admitted, 158 Patients ; discharged 134. Of these 68 were pro- 
nounced recovered; 10 much improved ; improved 12; not improved 22; and 22 
had died. There remained, April Ist, 1852, 181. 


The following Pamphlets have been received: 

Report of the Committee of the New Haven Co. Clergy, on Salaries and Par- 
sonages. 

Lirreti’s Living Age. Boston. Always readable and valuable. 

Dr. T. M. Ciarx’s Discourse on a State Reform School. Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Prof. J. W. Mixes’ Discourse before the Graduating Class of the College 
of Charleston, 8. C., on The Ground of Morals. 

Dr. T. M. Ciarx’s Discourse on the Immortality of Man. Hartford, Conn. 

The Voice of Experience, &c., or Thoughts on Missions. Philadelphia, 1852. 

Colonial Church Chronicle. London. 

The Lord Bishop of Montreal’s Pastoral Letter. 

Rev. Jostan Swerts’ Funeral Sermon on the death of Mrs. S. E. Weston, 1852. 

London Labor and the London Poor. New York: Harpers. 

The True Churchman. Bishop Meapg’s Address to his Convention. New 
York: P. E.S. P. E. K. 1852. 

Rev. Dr. C. E. Burizr’s Discourse on Our Country and Our Washington. 1852. 

Rev. Dr. G. B. Perry’s Address on the True Character of Mental Greatness; 
before the Philomathesian Society of Kenyon College, Ohio. 1852. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, No. 22. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1852. 


—_—_ He ee ee 


Arr. VIIL—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
UNITED STATES. 


The Hon. Mr. Tillou, Recorder of New York city, has recently decided that the 

organization of the “ Art-Union” is illegal ; as in conflict with the Law prohibit- 
ing lotteries. So are the proceedings of most of our religious “Fairs,” so 
called.—The private Library of the late Prov. Neander has been purchased for 
the (Baptist) Rochester Theological Seminary. It contains 4,600 volumes, and 
was bought of Prof. Tivesten for $2,300. 
. Tue Avutuors or tae Feperatist.—The following memorandum, concerning the 
authorship of the several papers of the Federalist, has been handed to us by a 
gentleman whose position gives him facilities for being well informed on the 
subject. So says a New York paper. 

“The late distinguished jurist, Chancellor Kent, in a letter to the former 
Editor of the Evening Post, the 12th May, 1817,stated, from a communication he 
had received from Gen. Hamilton, that the numbers of the Federalist were writ- 
ten by the several authors, as follows:—Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5 and 54—by Mr. Jay. 
Numbers 10, 14, 87 to 48 inclusive—by Mr. Madison. Numbers 18, 19, 20—by 
Madison and Hamilton jointly. All the residue of the volumes by Mr. Hamilton. 

“The above corresponds with a memorandum in the hand writing of General 
Hamilton, and by him placed in a volume of the Federalist belonging to the New: 
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York Society Library, which volume has been purloined from the Library, either 
as a valuable relic, or for some other less honorable purpose. 

“In Mr. Madison’s enumeration, published long after the death of General 
> several of the papers claimed by Hamilton, are appropriated to 

imself.” 

Eeyrtian Museum—We learn that the Museum of Dr. Abbot, of Cairo, con- 
sisting of the rarest and most curious specimens of ancient Egyptian art and life, 
and which is well known to every traveler in Egypt, has been shipped at Alex- 
andria for the United States. This collection is one of the most valuable of its 
kind in the world. Those of the British Museum and the King of Prussia, are 
more extensive, but are hardly more choice. Among other remarkable objects in 
Dr. Abbot’s collection, is the seal ring of Cheops, the supposed builder of the 
great Pyramid. 

Putnam of New York will hereafter devote his attention exclusively to Book- 
publishing. The following works have recently appeared : 

The Epistle of James, practically explained; by Dr. Augustus Neander. 
Translated from the German, by Mrs, H. C. Conant. 12mo. pp. 115. New 
York: Lewis Colby. 1852. 

A History of the Vaudois Church, from its origin to the present di y. By 
Antoine Monastier. Translated from the French. Revised from the London 
edition, and edited by Prof. McClintock. 12mo. pp. 396. New York: Lane & 
Scott. 1849. 

A Compendium of Methodism ; embracing the history and present condition of 
its various branches, in all countries, with a defense of its doctrinal, governmental, 
and prudential peculiarities. By Rev. James Porter, A. M., author of “ The 
True Evangelist,” “ Revivals of Religion,” etc. i2mo. pp. 501. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Geo. C. Rand, for the author. 1852. 

The Constitutions of the Several States of the Union and United States, in- 
cluding the Declaration of Independence and Articles of Confederation. Taken 
oon Authentic Documents. 8vo. pp. 555. Plates. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 

ork. 

A Historical Account of St. Thomas, W. L, with its Rise and Progress in 
Commerce; Missions and Churches; Climate, and its adaptation to Invalids ; 
Geographical Structure ; Natural History and Botany; and incidental notices of 
St. Croix and St. Johns ; Slave Insurrections in these Islands ; Emancipation, and 
Present Condition of Laboring Classes. 12mo. pp. 271. Map and Illustrations. 
Charles Scribner, New York. 

The International Magazine has been blended with Harpers’ New Monthly, 
which is now said to have nearly one hundred thousand subscribers. 

The Smithsonian Institution has in press Plante Fremontiane ; or, Descriptions 
of Plants collected in California by Col. J.C. Fremont. By John Torrey, F. LS. 
4to., twelve plates. 

Dodd, of New York, has published Revolutionary Memorials, embracing Poems, 
by the Rev. Wheeler Case. And an Appendix, containing various matters of 
interest and value. Edited by the Rev. Stephen Dodd, of East Haven, Ct.; 
also, The Friend of Moses; or, A Detense of the Pentateuch as the Production 
of Moses and an Inspired Document, against the objections of Modern Skepticism. 
By William T. Hamilton, D. D., of Mobile. One volume octavo. 

Mr. Sparks has at last felt the necessity of descending from his dignity to reply 
to the charges of altering the correspondence of Washington, which he professed 
to edit. He has three letters in the New York Evening Post. His defense is, 
that the copies of Letters in Washington's letter-books often differ from the 
copies which were sent to their respective addresses, and that the editor followed 
the former where he could not collate the latter. The completeness of this 
defense is more than questionable-—The Rev. Dr. Turner, Professor in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, has been requested by the Students to publish his 
‘Notes on the New Testament.” He proposes to print a small volume on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as an experiment. The whole work would be far more 
likely to prove successful.—Carter & Brothers, New York, have published 7'he 
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Indian Tribes in Guiana, by Rev. W. H. Brett, who was one cf the earliest 
Missionaries sent thither by the S. P. G. F. P.—Redfield, of New York, has repub- 
lished Prof. Trench’s work On the Study of Words. 


ENGLAND. 


Murray has published An account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. By J. J. A. Worsaar, Author of the “ Primeval An- 
tiquities of Denmark,” &c. With numerous wood cuts. 

An amusing discovery has been made in England by which Booksellers, Edi- 
tors, Reviewers, and others, are proved to have been thoroughly “ sold.” It has 
been ascertained that the volume of Shelley's Letters just published by Mr. 
Moxon were forgeries. He promptly suppressed the work. The discovery was 
made in quite an accidental manner. Mr. Moxon had sent a copy of the book to 
Mr. Tennyson. During a visit which Mr. Palgrave was paying to Mr. Tennyson, 
he dipped into the Shelley volume and lighted on a letter written from Florence 
to Gedwin—the better part of which he recognized as part of an article on Flo- 
rence, written for the Quarterly Review, so far back as 1840, by his father, Sir 
Francis Palgrave. He lost no time, as we may suppose, in communicating his 
discovery to his father ; and Sir Francis, after comparing the printed letter with 
the printed article, wrote at once to Mr. Moxon, informing him that the letter— 
by whomsoever written—was a “ crib” from an article which he had written for 
the Quarterly Review. Mr. Moxon had bought them at a public sale, at a very 
high price. 

Professor Blackie has been elected to the Greek Professorship in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Layard, of Ninevehan fame, has declined to remain as Under-Secretary of 
State in Lord Derby’s administration. He has, however, expressed himself fully 
sensible of the handsome recognition of his services by the new prime minister. 

Bentley of London has published the “ Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection 
from his Correspondence, by Lord Cockburn, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Sessions. 

Professor Wilson, the “ Christopher North” of Blackwood'’s Magazine, has re- 
signed his chair of Philosophy, in consequence of age and infirmity. 

Dolman has published a Journal of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Greece. With Notes and an Appendix on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By James Lamp 
Parrerson, M. A. This Mr. Patterson is one of the “ perverts.” The Guardian 
says, ‘‘ It contains also a valuable appendix of facts about the Eastern Churches 
and sects, very carefully put together, and apparently to be depended upon. It 
brings out the slight and lax cohesion of what we call the Greek Church. Russia 
is wholly independent, and now Greece proper has become so. Generally speak- 
ing, throughout the East, the tie to Constantinople is very weak, and the influence 
or authority of its Patriarch hardly appreciable. It would be a truer mode of 
speaking to call the communions in those countries the Eastern Churches. Great 
bodies of Christians undoubtedly they are, with an orthodox creed, a legitimate 
succession, a grand ritual; maintaining great portions of the Catholic system, 
and a high standard both of theory and practice. But they lack unity and co- 
hesion, and, except in opposition to the aggressions of Rome, they are not them- 
selves aggressive.” 

Bohn has published Petrifications and their Teachings : or a hand-book to the 
gallery of Organic Remains of the British Museum. By Gipgzon ALGERNON 
Manet, LL. D., F. R.S., with numerous illustrations. 12mo. pp. 496. Lon- 
don. 

Latiy Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church, with an Interlinear Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary, derived Chiefly from a Manuscript of the Eleventh Century, preserved 
in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. Edited by the Rev. Joseph 
Stephenson. 8vo. 25s. 

Important Series or Historica. Works.—The following Prospectus is issued 
by the Messrs, Seeleys of London: 








‘ 
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The Church Historians of England, from Bede to Foxe. 


It is a circumstance which has often excited remark, and which cannot easily be 
explained, that a people among whom religious controversy, and the affairs of 
their Church, have always excited the deepest interest, should have exhibited 
such a strange deficiency in the matter of Church History. As Dr. Maitland re- 
marks in his last paper on this subject,“ A general Church History, on such a 
scale, and so far entering into details, as to interest a reader, is not to be found in 
our language. The English reader has nothing beyond epitomes and abstracts.” 

But this deficiency becomes the more striking, and the more deplorable, when 
it is found to exist even in the history of the Church of our own land. The doc- 
uments which remain to us,—the records of their own times which learned men in 
each successive age have left—are generally inaccessible. Bede, indeed, has been 
translated, and Foxe has been republished, but between these two writers there 
appears an hiatus of eight hundred years, of which, except from abridgments, 
epitomes or abstracts, of modern writers, the English reader knows nothing. 

Of these modern writers, who have given us nearly all the knowledge we possess 
of the state of the Church in these medieval times, it is wished to speak with be- 
fitting respect. The labors of Prebendary Soames, of Professor Blunt, of the Dean 
of Durham, and of the Bishop of St. Asaph, are worthy of all honor, and ought 
never to be mentioned without a tribute of gratitude. But, whatever may be the 
value or usefulness of their works, as introducing the student to the subject, it is 

uite evident that whosoever wishes to know the state of the English Church in 
the ages between the mission of Augustine and the Reformation, and to form an 
independent opinion upon it, will desire an opportunity of perusing the actual re- 
cords of those days, as they have come down to us, and of thus becoming master, 
as far as that is possible, of all the facts of the case. 

The ecclesiastical writers who have left records of the events of their own days, 
between Bede and the Reformation, are more than twenty in number. The most 
eminent and important among these, Matthew Paris, has furnished modern writers 
with the substance of the greater portion of their accounts of the English Church 
after the Conquest ; yet no edition of his valuable history has ever been presented 
to the English reader. Succeeding writers carry on the history down to the very 
days of Henry VIII and Edward VI. 

t is found, on a careful examination, that a collection of the whole of these 
materials for history, including Bede, and coming down to Foxe, may be comprised 
in about the same number of volumes which are occupied by the acts and monu- 
ments of the latter writer. Surely, then, since Foxe himself has actually been 
presented to the public within the last ten years, there need be little hesitation in 
collecting, and offering to the public, the earlier writers of our own Church His- 
tory, from Bede down to Foxe’s days. Combining the two collections, the student 
will then have, in one uniform series, everything that can be known of the Church 
of England from Saxon times, down to the time of Archbishop Parker, and the 
settlement of the Church of England on its present basis. And surely, when the 
whole series is brought within the compass of a very moderate price, no earnest 
student of Church History will neglect to become possessed of it. 

The proposed series will consist of the historical writings of the following au- 
thors, with others whose names it would be tedious to specify :— 

Pre-Reformation Period.—1, Gildas ; 2, Nennius; 8, Bede—Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Minor Historical Works; 4, Asser; 5, Ingulf; 6, Florence of Worcester ; 7, 
Eadmer ; 8, Simeon of Durham ; 9, William of Malmesbury ; 10, Ordericus Vitalis; 
11, Henry of Huntingdon; 12, Richard of Hexham; 13, John of Hexham; 14, 
Richard of Devizes; 15, Benedict of Peterborough; 16, Brompton; 17, Gervase 
of Canterbury ; 18, Hoveden; 19, Ralph, de Diceto; 20, Giraldus Cambrensis ; 
21, Roger of Wendover; 22, Matthew Paris; 23, Hemingford; 24, Avesbury ; 
15, Higden ; 26, Matthew of Westminster; 27, Thomas Walsingham. 

To which must be added the “ Saxon Chronicle,” and portions of various other 
documents bearing upon the history. 

In the selection, translation, and illustration of so large a mass of ancient re- 
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cords, it is evident that the eye and hand of a competent Editor will be all-im- 
portant. It is believed that the most scrupulous critic will receive full satisfac- 
tion on this head when it is stated that this duty has been undertaken by the Rev.- 
Joseph Stephenson, M. A., the Editor of the Historical Works of Bede, of the 
Scala Chronica, the Chronicle of Melrose, and the Chronicle of Lanercost. 

The work of the Editor will be of no slight or ordinary description. The series 
now projected will not consist of a mere reprint of a number of old translations. 
Of the writers whose names have been given above, the larger number have never 

et appeared in English dress, Translations of these, in whole or in part, will 
. made; and of the remainder, the old translation will be revised. Care will 
also be taken to make the work what it proposes to be—a series of Ecclesiastical 
Records. Secular histories, and those portions of an author’s works which relate 
merely to secular affairs, will not be given. In all cases, where it is practicable, 
manuscripts of the original texts will be consulted. Notes and illustrations will 
also be given from all sources which may throw light upon the narratives them- 
selves. The proceedings of Councils, the Monastic Chronicles, Charters, &e., will 
be introduced, wherever they tend to illustrate the history. 

Having thus traversed the whole period of English History, from the earliest 
times of which we have any record, down to the time of the Tudor dynasty, we 
have next to turn to the 

Period of the Reformation —And here it will be sufficient to supply, as the 
great chronicle of the time, the Acts and monuments of John Foxe. In this vo- 
luminous collection, as in some vast magazine, are stored up all the facts and doe- 
uments which are required to give a just portraiture of that momentous time. 

Form and terms of Publication.—lt is estimated that each of these two por- 
tions—the Pre-Reformation Period, and the Period of the Reformation—will oc- 
cupy eight large volumes, octavo. The size will be somewhat larger than the 
ordinary demy ; and the volumes will extend to about eight hundred pages each. 
For convenience it will probably be expedient to issue them in half volumes of 
four hundred pages. The whole work is intended to be completed in five or six 
years. The terms of publication will resemble those of the Parker Society, the 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Divinity, and similar undertakings. That is to say, 
the subscripiion will be 20s. per annum, as in those societies, For this the sub- 
scriber to those republications usually received four volumes in the year. In the 
present case, it is intended to use a large medium-sized paper, and a full page, of 
that three pages will contain as much as four of the series referred to. The cost 
of translation and editorship, also, will far exceed what was needed in mere re- 
print of English books. Hence, to supply three half volumes of four hundred 
pages each, will be to give fully as liberal a return as was afforded by any of 
these societies. 


Hatchard of London has published the following. Extracts from it show that 
it deserves republication in this country: Reasons for Abjuring Allegiance to 
the See of Rome. A Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury. By Pierce Connelly, 
M.A. ‘The reasons which led Mr. Connelly to Rome are the same which have 
operated on most of those who have traveled the same road. 

Mr. Rogers, the Poet, has recently given to the British Museum the original 
MS. agreement between Milton and Samuel Symon, printer, for the publication of 
Paradise Lost. It it is dated April 27, 1667, and Milton was to receive £5 down, 
£5 after the sale of 1300 copies of each of the Ist, 2d, and 8d editions— 
making in all £20, supposing 3900 copies sold. A final receipt by his widow 
shows £13 to have been received—exclusive of the £5 down. 

At a recent session of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Arago announced 
that M. Kuhlmann, in Marburg, has discovered a hitherto unpublished correspon- 
dence between Denis Papin and Leibnitz, from which it appears that in the year 
1707 Papin, who then lived at Hanan, and who since 1695 had perceived the pos- 
sibility of applying steam to the propulsion of vessels, was not contented 
with the idea only, but had made successful experiments with a little boat upon 
the Fulda, which was afterward altered according to the system ascribed to the 
English mechanic Maudslay. 

VOL. V.—No. I, 41 
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The untiring and able student of Greek and Latin manuscripts, Cardinal Mai, 
will soon publish a collection of the unedited writings of the Church Fathers. 
Among them, the most interesting will be the works of Cyril, of Alexandria, 
of many Arian Bishops, and an extended history of the picture-controversy in 
the Greek Church. There are, besides, many things of Eusebius, and energetic 
commentaries upon the old and new Testaments of the earliest centuries. 

Frencu Protestant History Sociery.—The correspondent of the Guardian 
gives the following account of this Society, which has recently been formed. The 
society has for its object the research, collection of, and the making known, all doc- 
uments, unedited or otherwise, which throw light upon the history of the Protes- 
tant Churches of the French language. Its researches bear not only on the in- 
ternal affairs of the Church, but on the relations of Protestants with the Govern- 
ment ; on the lives of celebrated men belonging to the Evangelical communion; 
on their labors in literature, science, art,—in a word, on all that illustrates the 
rise of the French Reformation and the state of French Protestantism in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It proposes to occupy itself, also, 
but in a subordinate degree, with the history of those Churches of German origin 
which have become French by annexation of territory, and with the attempts 
fnade in the south of France to introduce the Reformation into Spain and Italy. 

The development of the first and second sections of its statutes constitutes the 
Cadre des Travaux of the Society, and is arranged under the heads of 

1. Religious and Ecclesiastical History, embracing researches into the origin, 
general and local, of the French Reformation; organization of the Churches, 
when founded, when destroyed; of its places of worship, when demolished or 
converted to other purposes ; oral traditions respecting the pastors and principal 
personages of the Churches called Churches of the Desert, dc. Search for bap- 
tismal registers, which furnish the names of a great number of families no longer 
known as Protestant. Compilation of genealogical and biographical memories, 
often large sources of information, and with this view also, of family papers, title 
deeds, correspondence, &c. Acts of national, and, still more valuable, of provincial 
Synods, because the latter contain details and denominations concerning Churches 
and pastors not to be found elsewhere. 

Il. Literary and Scientific History, comprising the research and specification of 
MSS. ; not only those of the religious and political history of French Protestant- 
ism, but its literary productions, sermons, dissertations, &c. ; discovery of their 
authors, if anonymous, exact indication of their form, number of pages, and in 
default of a copy, to give at least the first and last sentence with a faithful anal- 
ysis. Of printed books—works published by French Protestants, either at home 
or abroad, and existing in public or private libraries; to make out a complete 
catalogue, marking such as are rare, (they are now almost allso ;) to give exactly 
and completely the title, form, date ; indicate the subject matter, principal chap- 
ters and divisions, and index, if one; toimpart all information necessary for com- 
posing a Bibliography of Protestant France, and Literary History of French 
Protestantism ; progress and discoveries for which the arts and sciences are in- 
debted to French Protestants. 

Ill. Political and Economical History—The political assemblies of the 
Churches, of the minutes of which only incomplete copies exist at Paris; to pro- 
cure, if possible, the originals or exact copies. Battles and sieges; to collect 
traditions of them yet extant, with names of generals and commanders. Places 
of strength ; list of the governors from Henry III to Louis XIII. Towns occupied 
by the Protestants; returns of the Protestant and Catholic populations, how long 
they remained in the power of the Protestants, how they became masters, and 
how they were dispossessed of them, who were the governors, Protestant con- 
suls, dc. Refugees; their number, names, calling, fortune, not only from publish- 
ed works, but unedited documents and traditions; their establishment in Ger- 
many, England, Holland, Switzerland, America, &c.; measures taken by those 
Governments in their favor; reception by the inhabitants; churches founded ; 
services rendered by the refugees under the head of—first, political, military, di- 
plomatic ; second, literary ; third, religious; distinguished men amongst them ; 
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continuation of their influence during the eighteenth century ; to mark the epoch 
of the gradual extinction of the French churches ; what churches yet remain 
French ; actual state of the descendants of the refugees ; families that have re- 
turned to France before and since 1789, &c. &c. Impulsion given by the Protes- 
tants to agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; what branches specially culti- 
vated by them; Protestant capitalists and financiers; general statistical informa- 
tion, number of population at different periods, &c. 

Sources or tHE Nite.—The long sought origin of the river Nile, will probably 
soon be made known. An earnest zeal inspires at the present moment a few in- 
dividuals, German Jesuits, Missionaries in Central Africa, to pluck out the heart 
of the “ Nile-mystery,” namely, the secret of its sources. Dr. Knoblecher, Vicar- 
General of Central Africa, advances from the North, coming up the Nile, and 
Drs. Krapf and Rebmann push over the unknown lands to the south of the sup- 

sed Mountains of the Muon, northward toward the river. In January, 1850, 

r. Knoblecher passed the cataract and pushed up the river to a point beyond 
that reached by any preceding traveler, 4° 9’ North. He here climbed a moun- 
tain and saw the Nile stretching southward until it was lost between two lofty 
mountains. Beyond these, the negroes assured him, the river came straight from 
the South. He saw also, quivering in the distance, the faint outline of a moun- 
tain range which he supposed to be about 3° North. The river at the point Dr. 
Knoblecher reached was more than 600 feet broad and 8 or 9 feet deep. The 
Doctor concluded that the sources of the river lay beyond the Equator, and deter- 
mined to prosecute his search the present season, and he was about to depart 
upon the expedition in the latter part of last January. 

So much for the North, where, if we may trust Dr. Knoblecher’s eyes and 
judgment, we have seen a point only three degrees removed from the Equator. 
Upon the South the missionaries Dr. Rebmann and Krapf are our heroes and au- 
thorities. They planted a station at Mombas, about 4° South, and in 1848, Dr. 
Rebmann reached Djagga, a point where he discovered about 100 geographical 
miles from the coast,and W. N. W. from Mombas, the snow mountains of Kili- 
mandjaro, whose existence had been denied in Europe. At Djagga he received 
news of the country of Monomezi, as the old Portuguese travelers termed it, and 
endeavored to penetrate into that region and find the great lake Usambiro—prob- 
ably the lake Zambre of the Portuguese—of which he had heard. 

According to the calculation of Drs. Krapf and Rebmann, the Kenia is within 
one degree south of the Equator. It is 320 geographical miles north and 55 de- 
grees west of Mombas. The northern line of the great Lake Usambiro is hypo- 
thetically placed at 1° 20’ south of the Equator and 650 geographical miles north 
and 75° west of Mombas, From this lake, which is not to be confounded with 
Lake Niassi, these gentlemen suppose the Nile—the White Nile or Bahr el Abiad 
—to take its rise. 

It thus appears that from the fartherest southern point of Dr. Knoblecher’s ex- 
ploration to the Kenia mountains there is a distance of 870 geographical miles in 
a south-easterly direction, and from the same point south-westerly, to the a! 
thetical northern line of the Lake Usambiro, there are 360 geographical miles. 
Within these limits, therefore, lies the heart of the mystery, and it is not at all 
improbable that the Kenia is the “high mountain entirely white,” of which Baron 
von Miiller was told by a native of Beri, who had been far to the South and de- 
clared that he had seen the sources of the Bahr el Abiad (White Nile) in the 
“white mountain.” Names and localities are, of course, very uncertain in the 
present condition of mid-African research. In the Alpine region to which the 
Kenia and the Kilimandjaro belong, other snow-summits and ranges may yet be 
discovered. But somewhere in this region must be the sources of the Nile, and 
there can be little doubt that these summits are the half-fabulous Mountains of 
the Moon. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigne has finished and will soon publish the fifth volume of his 
“History of the Refurmation.” 
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Bishop. 
Chase, C. 


Name. 


Flanders, A. B. 
Gray, Horatio, Eastburn, 
McClory, Henry, Brownell, 
Moore, Augustus, Rutledge, 
Pinkney, Thos. A. Potter, 
Patterson, Geo. Ives, 
Rottenstein, C.C. Freeman, 
Stoney, Jas, M.D. Meade, 
Strong, H. M. Kemper, 
Tuttle, E. B. Chase, C. 
Wall, Henry, Meade, 
Weston, D. C. Burgess, 
Wright, E. P. Doane, 


Boyd, John, 
George, J. H. 
Goodwin, H. 
Jacox, J. G. 
Parkman, C. M. 
Rankine, James, 
Smith, E. K. 
Simmons, J. W. 
Strong, E. A. 
Wagner, E. A. 
Weston, S. H. 


McIlvaine, 
Elliott, 
Doane, 
Ives, 

Ives, 
Williams, 
Doane, 


Rutledge, 


Rutledge, 
Chase, C. 


Church. 
Christ, 
St. John’s, 
St. Mark’s, 
St. Mary’s, 
St. Thomas’, 
St, Thomas’, 
St. Thomas’, 


Bishop. 
Elliott, 
Doane, 
Chase, C. 
Henshaw, 
Henshaw, 
Chase, C. 
Chase, C. 


Mcllvaine, 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS, 
Time. 

Feb. 15, 1852, 
April 17, 1852, 
June 6, 1852, 
April 30,1852, 
April 23, 1852, 
April 9, 1852, 
May 6, 1852, 
April 18, 1852 
March 28, 1852, 
April 16, 1852, 
April 18, 1852, 
April 13, 1852, 
June 6, 1852, 


PRIESTS. 


Feb. 22, 1852, 
Feb, 22, 1852, 
May 26, 1852, 
Oct. 28, 1851, 
March 21, 1852, 
June 6, 1852, 
May 23, 1852, 
May 2, 1852, 
Dec. 21, 1851, 
May 2, 1852, 
March 25, 1852, 


CONSECRATIONS, 


Time. 
May 2, 
May 28, 
April 28, 
May 20, 
March 9, 
April 3, 
April 13, 


Place. 
Trinity, Claremont, N. H. 


St. Thomas’, Taunton, Mass. 
St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
St. Philip’s, Charleston, S. C. 
Epiphany¢ Philadelphia. 
Grace, Plymouth, N, C. 
Chapel Hill, Wash. Co, Texas. 
Warrenton, Va. 

Nashotah Chapel, Wis. 

Fort Hamilton, L. L, N. Y. 
Warrenton, Va. 

St. Mark’s, Augusta, Me. 

St. Mary's, Burlington, N. J. 


Trinity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Albany, Ga. 

Grace, Newark, N. J. 
Hillsboro’, N.C. 

Edenton, N.C. 

St. Gabriel’s, Windsor, Ct. 
St. Paul's, Camden, N. J. 

St. Michael’s, Charleston, 8.C. 
Trinity, Columbus, Ohio. 

St. Michael's, Charleston, S. C. 
Trinity, N. Y. City. 


Place. 


Macon, Georgia. 
Somerville, N. J. 
New Castle, N. Y. 
Portsmouth, R. I. 
Greenville, R. I. 
New York City. 
Amenia, New York. 
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Rev. 


Jame. 


Adams, R. S. 
Bates, H. H. 
Benedict, A. D. 
Bean, H. H. 
Clover, L. P. 
Coit, J. H. 
Coffey, W. S. 
Corbyn, W. D. 
Fairbairn, R. B. 
Hammond, J. P. 
Hubbard, I. G. 
Manny, S. W. 
Miller, 8. K. 
Moore, Jas. 
Moyses, E. 


REMOVALS. 
To Church. 


Trinity, 
St. Stephen's, 
Christ, 


St. Paul's, 

St. Paul's, 

St. Andrew’s, 

St. Ann’s, 

St. Michael’s, 
Chaplain, U.S. A. 
Christ, 

Somerset Parish, 
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Place. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Tariffville, Conn. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lexington, Va. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
East Chester, N. Y. 
Columbus, Miss, 
Providence, R. I. 
Morrisiana, N. Y. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Fort Ripley, Minnesota. 
Pomfret, Conn. 
Somerset Co., Md. 
Fairfield, N. Y. 


Trinity, 

St. Thomas’, 
Grace, 

St. Mark's, 
University, 
Trinity, Ass. Min. 
Holy Trinity, 


Neville, E., D. D. 
Nicholson, John 
Pinkney, T. A. 
Royce, M. 8. 
Smith, J. C. 
Stanley, H. 


New York City. 
Waterford, N. Y. 
Cape Palmas, Africa. 
Norwich, Vt. 

Boston, Mass. 

Prince George Co., Md. 


Detecation or American BisHops, To THE CLosinc Jupiter Services.—Pursu- 
ant to an invitation of rama: ago ten of the Bishops of the Church, viz: Bish- 


ops Brownell, Hopkins, Doane, McCoskry, DeLancey, Whittingham, Eastburn, 
Henshaw, Chase, and Williams, assembled in St. John’s Chapel, New York, on 
Thursday, April 29th, for the purpose of nominating representatives to attend the 
closing Jubilee Services of the Venerable Propagation Society, at Westminster 
Abbey, June 15th. Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Secretary of the House of Bishops, 
said morning prayer; Rev. Dr. Haight, reading the lessons of the day. Afterthe 
devotions, the Bishops retired tothe Vestry Room. Their meeting was of course 
informal. Several resolutions were adopted; andthe Rt. Rev. Bishops McCoskry 
and DeLancey were requested to attend the Jubilee Services. It being stated 
that the presentment of Bishop Doane had been made, and that the Court ap- 

inted for his trial would meet on the 24th of June, Bishops DeLancey and 

cCoskry declined the semi-official appointment. Whereupon the Rey. Dr. 
Wainwright was appointed to convey the resolutions to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Subsequently the time of the trial was postponed to September ; and 
Bishops McCoskry and DeLancey sailed from New York, on Saturday, May 29th. 


Jupitee Cottece.—We publish the following as an item of history and to pro- 
mote its benevolent ends. 


Copy of a letter written by Bishop Chase, to his son, the Rev. D. Chase, of Chica- 

go, on a subject which has already excited much interest in the public mind. 

Jupiter Cotiecr, Tuesday, June 8th, 1852. 

My Dear Son, Duptey :—I think you will rejoice to hear that I have made a 
Compromise with the Claimants of a porticn of the College Lands; by giving 
my note of hand for the payment of ($1600) One Thousand and Six Hundred 
Dollars in a short given period. I was compelled to this by many weighty con- 
siderations. 

Ist. Iam old, and the good, if not the existence of the College, requires that 
this question, so embarrassing, should be settled before my death. 

2d. The unfortunate report originating in Ohio that “all the College Lands had 
passed into other hands,” (and of course that the Institution was no more,) had 
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spread so far and wide by the Newspapers, that nearly all Benefactions had 
ceased; which impression on the public mind, unless speedily removed by a com- 
promise, had become so profound that I would go no further in my plans—and 
the College itself would be soon defunct. : 

8d. The hope that J might survive, by Mrs. E. Kohne’s Legacy, also so widely 
spread abroad was proved by an examination of the Wi// of that benevolent lady, 
to be a fallacy. It was believed by the report published that I should come im- 
mediately into the possession of $3,000. The facts recited in the Will proved 
this impression without foundation. A suit of Mrs. Kohne against the Estate of 
her husband for the recovery of her Marriage settlement many years ago, was 
still pending in the courts of law at her death. What should prevent its being 
continued a suit pending in a law court a still longer period, and who could say 
that when determined the judgment would be favorable to the Legatees, among 
whom I am named as one? A poor foundation is that arising from such circum- 
stances on which to rear hopes of present relief. 

Having pledged my credit for the payment of the money above named, to 

rfect the Compromise—I have no other refuge but to the honor and just feel- 
ings of the real friends of Jubilee College. May the Good God for Christ’s sake, 
grant me favor in se important a matter. 

You can make the substance of this hasty but true statement known to the 
friends of the Churches in Chicago, by private printed circulars, or by publishing 
in the Newspapers, as you, with the ie of the friends in your city shall think 
best. Remember that what is done must be done immediately. 

Finally—having printed this letter, or some other better in form, though the 
same in point of fact, you can put it in the hands of some fit person to go 
round among the real friends of the Church, and of 

Your affectionate Father, P. Cuase. 


OBITUARIES. 


Died, on Tuesday, April 20th, at Jersey city, the Rev. Epmunp D. Barry, D. D., 
Rector of St. Matthew's Church, aged 75 years. 

This venerable clergyman was the son of William and Mary Barry, and was 
born at Kinsale, [in 1777,] in the Kingdom of Ireland. His earlier studies were 
Beast under an able but severe master in charge of the Academy at Youg- 

1, and in 1796 he was entered as a fellow commoner at Trinity College, Dublin. 

The years 1796 and '97, were marked by great political agitation in Ireland, 
and in 1798 he came as an exile to this country. He began his career as a teach- 
er on Staten Island, where he remained fourteen months; from thence, having 
accepted an offer from the Trustees of the Academy, he removed to Elizabeth- 
town in October, 1808, where he remained until June, 1800. 

He was at this time ordained Deacon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore, and called 
as assistant minister of the French Church in New York; at the same time he 
took charge of the Protestant Episcopal Academy in that city, which position he 
occupied for thirteen years. He then removed to Baltimore, where he remained 
several years in charge of a similar institution. After his return to New York, 
in 1824, he again established a flourishing Academy, the duties of which he con- 
tinued to discharge until advancing years and the solicitations of his family in- 
duced him to withdraw from the position of an instructor of youth, which he had 
so long and so ably filled. 

His connection with Jersey city began with its very infancy, when as yet there 
were very few inhabitants and no place of worship. He was in the habit of 
crossing the river every Sunday, to minister to the scattered few who resided 
there, which labor of love he steadfastly persevered in until his removal to Balti- 
more. On his return to New York his thoughts—(to quote his own words,)—im- 
mediately reverted to the scene of his former efforts, and he regretted to find 
almost all traces of his former toil well nigh obliterated. But with calm, con- 
scientious steadfastness, he again addressed himself to the work, and in the course 
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of afew years he gathered together a congregation, and by his own personal 
efforts throughout his large circle of friends, he built the Church in which for 
thirty-four years be has ministered, and which we trust will long stand as a mon- 
ument and memorial of his Christian zeal, his untiring energy, and his unwaver- 
ing faithfulness. 

The later years of his life have been spent in Jersey city, where his venerable age, 
hiseminent piety, his perfect kindliness and courtesy have secured the respect of 
all who knew him. His manners were marked by the graceful formality, the ex- 
quisite and, if we may use the word, chivalrie courtesy of the “olden time.” 
Strongly attached to the doctrine and discipline of his own Church, he was never- 
theless remarkably free from any tinge of bigotry and intolerance. In his own 
family he was almost idolized. His piety was preeminent. His was indeed a long 
life of faith and good works, and when after the patient endurance of great suf- 
fering, in perfect peace, in confident hope of a joyful resurrection, his life came to 
a close, and his soul passed from earth to a higher and noblersphere ; we rejoice 
that another proof is afforded us of the Redeemer’s faithfulness, another added to 
the cloud of witnesses who bear testimony to the truth of the Gospel promises. 


Died, at Yonkers, New York, on the 17th of May, Rev. Henry L. Srorrs, 
Rector of St. John’s Parish in that place, and son of the late Hon. Henry R. 
Storrs, of Oneida Co., N. Y., aged 41 years. His connection of ten years with 
that Parish, had resulted in building it up from a state of feebleness to compara- 
tive strength, and his loss was appropriately noticed in a series of Resolutions on 
the part of the Wardens and Vestry. 


Died, in Charlestown, Mass., on the 26th of April, Rev. Henry L. Low, aged 
84 years. Mr. Low was the oldest son of Gen. Joseph Low, of Concord, N. H., 
solani’ at Dartmouth College in the year 1836. For several years, he was 
a tutor in Geneva College ; resigning which office he went to Europe, where he 
spent two years in travel and in study in the German universities. After his 
return he was elected to a Professorship in Geneva College, the duties of which 
he discharged with great zeal and acceptance for two or three years, when he re- 
signed for the purpose of engaging in parochial duty, having previously been 
admitted to the Diaconate. In the spring of 1850 he was elected Rector of St. 
Andrew's Church, Hopkinton, N. H., and shortly after, ordained Priest, by the 
Bishop of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Low was an accurate and ripe scholar. He graduated with a high reputa- 
tion for scholarship, and with a decided taste for literary pursuits, which he culti- 
vated assiduously during his residence abroad. His attainments in classical lite- 
rature were very extensive; and he possessed also, an intimate knowledge of 
German literature and the German method of study. But zealous as he was in 
the pursuit of learning, he was not less so in the cause of Christ. Though his 
Master allowed him, as a commissioned laborer in the vineyard, only a short time 
before he called him home to enjoy his reward, yet his example, for many years, 
preached boldly and effectually, the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The people of the parish where his last days of usefulness were passed, bear 
witness to the zeal and devotion with which he labored; to the simple, plain, and 
affectionate manner in which he preached the gospel of Christ; and to the fidelity 
with which he visited from house to house, dispensing the truths and the consola- 
tions of our holy religion. 

The purity of his life, the amiability of his disposition, and his gentle and cul- 
tivated manners, won for him the highest respect and love of all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Expepition to Japan.—An Expedition is about to be sent out by our Govern- 
ment, to the Shores of Japan. Its object, we understand to be, to redress certain 
grievances in the barbarities inflicted upon our mariners thrown upon their coast ; 
and to establish one or two stations where our vessels, especially our steam-ves- 
sels, in their rout from California to China, may obtain necessary supplies ; and to 
invite to a mutual commercial intercourse between our people and their own. 
The squadron consists of the steam frigates, the Susquehannah, Mississippi, and 


Princeton, a frigate, a sloop of war and a store-ship. It is under the command 
J 
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of Commodore Perry, one of our best naval officers, The expedition will not 
prove a child’s play in his hands. He is ready for any emergency, and will make 
an impression on the Japanese, of what is due to the brotherhood of nations before 
he is done with them. The conduct of the Jesuit Missionaries, and their banishment 
near the close of the 16th century, the strict isolation of the nation since, with the 

artial exception of the Dutch, with the probable result of new commercial re- 

tions, may form the subject of a paper hereafter; for which we have some val- 
uable materials. Who does not see, in this movement, the Providence and Proph- 
ecy of God pointing to one sure event—the victory of the Cross ! 


Usrrep States Coast Survey.—The following is sent us for publication.— 
(Ed. Ch. Review.) 

Orrictat.— Coast Survey Office, Washington, May 11, 1852.—Sir : I have the 
honor to communicate, and request authority to make public, the subjoined infor- 
mation, compiled from the official records of the Coast Survey, respecting the 
Southern Coast of Florida. 

A series of signals (fifteen in number) have been erected by one of the Triangu- 
lation parties of the Coast Survey along the line of the Reef, indicating dangerous 

ints, and so distributed that vessels may in safety make the intermediate run 

tween any twoof them, Navigators will find them highly useful, They are 
sufficiently remarkable always to secure attention in the day-time, and may be 
seen some two or three miles with the naked eye, or from six to ten with an or- 
dinary glass. Each signal consists of a mangrove pole from thirty to forty feet 
high, fixed in an iron screw pile, which has been sunk in the solid material of the 
Reef, and surmounted by a barrel painted black. It is stated that with these 
guides there can be no difficulty in the way of steamers keeping close in and run- 
ning in smooth water. The Isabel (Charleston, Key West, and Havana packet) 
always hugs the Reef close to avoid the easterly current and take advantage of 
the eddy setting westward. The following list shows the Reefs upon which sig- 
nals have been placed as described: 1, Fowey Rocks; 2, Triumph Reef; 8, Long 
Reef; 4, A shoal, (coral formation,) without a name, interior to Triumph and Long 
Reefs, described as extending from Cesar's Creek, about seven miles northward, 
and lying midway between the line of Keys and the main Florida Reef. The 
waters inside the Reef are here divided by these shoals into two main and well- 
defined channels; the outside being the deepest, and the inside of sufficient depth 
for vessels drawing less than ten feet. Small vessels may pick their way through 
in various directions ; but these are believed to be the only well-marked channels. 
The screw-pile has been placed at the northern extremity of the Shoals. 5, Ajax 
Reef ; 6, Pacific Reef ; 7, Turtle Reef; 8, Triangle Reef, or Grecian Shoals; 9, 
French Reef; 10, Pickle Reef; 11, Conch Reef; 12, Crocus Reef; 13, Alligator 
Reef; 14, The Washerwoman Shoal; 15, The American Shoals, near Key West. 

One of the most experienced navigators of this coast, Captain Rollins, of the 
Isabel, who passes along the Reef four times monthly, has already appreciated, 
and handsomely acknowledged, the aid of these signals. The points have been 
designated. an the erection of the signals directed, by Lieut. James Totten, 

S. Army, Assistant in the Coast Survey. Very respectfully, yours, 
Hon. Taos. Corwrn, Sec’y Treas. A. D. BACHE, Supt. 


Coast Survey Orrice, May 11, 1852.—Sir: I have the honor to report, from 
the prelimi computations of Assistant L. F. Pourtales, combined with pre- 
vious results obtained by Assistant S. C. Walker, the difference of longitude of 
Savannah, Georgia, (the cupola of the Exchange,) Charleston, South Carolina, 
(Professor Gibb’s Observatory,) Washington, D.C., (Seaton Station of the Coast 
Survey,) and Greenwich, England. The difference between Savannah, Charleston, 
and Washington, rest entirely upon telegraphic determinations: 

Savannah W. of Charleston, 0A. 4m. 37.12s., Savannah W. of Washington, 
Oh. 16m. 22.89s.; Savannah W. of Greenwich, 5h. 24m. 20.958. 

Hon, Taos. Corwin, Sec’y Treas. A. D. BACHE, Supt. 


Nore.—The Summary of Foreign Intelligence is crowded out. So far as it is 
of permanent value it will appear hereafter. 





